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3HAH TAUNTS B AHD THK CHEEKS 



(The Duel for Khurasan with KJbayd Khan: 1524-1540) 
Section I; The Safavids and the Uzbeks et Shah Tahmasb's Accession 
in Q30/1524 {pp. 5-50): The necessary background is provided here: Oh 
the Safavid side, the basic terms Safavi . Shl*eh, kizilbash, uyma q 
and Tajik are defined with special emphasis on the uymaq system and 
the relationship of Dynasty and QizilT>ash— particularly in Khurasan. 
In turning to the Uzbeks, the fcsus Is or. the political system of 
"neo-enonynous arrianage-states" y %! ~h £; 3 rtu.ular reference to the 
functions of the Dynastic House ("Abv _' 1-h -.- yrid and Jfadgarid) , the 
"Grand Khan", the rule by "peers" i»n(\. "he seniority factor; theory 
and practice are examined as are the elements leading to a more con- 
ventional type of dynastic sys-^s:. Safavid-tJzbek relations are then 
outlined for the previous periru .or Shah Isma'il and shibani Khan 
which culminated in the Safavid occupation of Khurasan. The Sunni- 
Shi*eh issue is introduced as is the role of the Tlmurid-J^ughels, 
Section II : The Duel for Khurasan : Chapter 1 . Period of the First 
Czbek Invasion: 930-2/1524-O ( pp. 51-S4): The first Ozbek attempt on 
Herat is described as an "adventure" and as differing from the sub- 
sequent invasions in which Hibayd Khan was aiminp at permanent conquest. 
The inability of the wizilbash to cope with the foreign danger is 
seen in the troubled accession of the Shah and the First .Ustajlu War 
in which the nLuimlu, Div Sultan subverted an army intended for Khurasan, 
end used it to seize control of the regency despite the armed opposi- 
tion of the Ustallu. This uymaq seizure of control at Court is par- 
allel with the Shamlu seizure of control in Khurasan and the elimin- 
etion of the Tajik- bureaucratic opposition there. The tJzbek conquest 
of eastern Khurasan (Balkh) from the Mighals at this time is also 
noted. 



Chanter 2 : Period of the Second Uzbek Invaslon;933-$/152t>-ft {i?i>.S5-;u I .i j; 
The lack of a "national" (i.e. Safevid-Cizilbash) policy is seen in 
the Second Ustejlu »»ar which encouraged c Ubayd Khan to attempt the 
concuest of Khurasan. He first took the area from Kashhad to Astarabad 
end then held Harat under a seven month siege of attrition. The Qizil- 
bash atrocities on the Haratis are described and seen to differ little 
from the similar acts of the Uzbeks. The Court was finally able to 
organize its first liberation army after the Uzbeks had raided Firuz- 
kuh. The result was the .Battle of Jam, the one occasion when Shah 
feced lUian in o^en battle and in which both, sides were totally committed 
The Cizilbash victory was due to the use of "modernized" Ottoman meth- 
ods of warfare involving the use of heevy firepower unavailable to the 
Uzbeks. The Qizilbash did not however follow through on their victory 
but turned westward instead to sir^r-ress a revolt in Baghdad in which 
the Ott omens were peripherally involved. The real victory of Jam lay 
in the fact that the Uzbeks could not again be united to oppose the 
Qizilbash in the field. 

Chester 3 : Period of the Third Uzbek Invysion:935-7 ^1529-31 (p:>.i42-19o) 
With the Cizilba.sh array in the west, and the sabotage due to factional- 
ism at Court, *Ubayd easily took Kashhed and Harat by negotiated sur- 
render. The alleged sectarian atrocities are refuted and it is seen 
that wealthy Sunnl end Shi c eh suffered alike despite the sectarian pre- 
text. (The example of the execution of hilall is cited.) The new lib- 
eration army (a reflection of the Shah's growing political stature) 
- forced . HJba yd to abandon Harat; his efforts to raise a new all-Uzbek 
eiriy were vetoed by his "peers". This is the time of the exchange of 
correspondence between shah and Khan, the propagandists content of 
which is analyzed. The Uzbek-kughal War is then cited as an example 
of the non-cohesiveness of Uzbek policy; the nizilbash eruivalent is 



noted, i.e. the suspicious acta of the Shamlu which drew the royal 
army from Khurasan to Isfahan. 

chanter k '. Period of the Fourth flzbek Inves ion:937-U./1531-4tPP.197-2$2 j 
On the domestic scene, the *JLzilbash were effected by the "Takkalu Dis- 
aster" and the new Shamlu hegemony at oourt, and the Uzbeks by the e- 
lection of Abu Sa*id as Grand Khan. 'Ubayd then launched his new in- 
vesion and again took the area from i.ashhad to AStarabad; however Harat 
resisted for a year and e half (the "long siege") during which time 
the qizilbash garrison was again guilty of atrocities on the civilians. 
The Court, after two military seasons on the western front against an 
Ottoman threat, finally launched a new liberation drive at the approach 
of which cubayfi again fled, for he was faced with the disorders follow- 
in Abu Sard's death and the difficulties of securing his election as 
Grand Khan. The Shah, in Harat, planned an offensive against the uzbeks 
but this had to be abandoned at the surprise Ottoman invasion. 
Chapter 5 : The Ottoman Invasion and the "G rand sedition- :%0-2/l?3?-fr 
(pp.253-295). uzbek-Ottoman relations are briefly traced and the pos- 
sibility of joint anti-qlzilbash action discussed, kore than the mili- 
tary events, the emphasis is on the "Grand sedition" of the uymaq who 
with Ottoman aid and possible uzbek collusion attempted to unseat the 
Shah in favor of the royal brother, San fciirza, the rebellious governor 
of Khurasan. Inter-uymaq factionalism and its background are discussed 
end the Sedition given unity by connecting the Takkalu aspect in the 
vest with the Shamlu asoect in Khurasan. The Shah's victory on botii 
the foreign and domestic fronts is seen to have restored Shah Isrca»il«s 
dynesty-uymaci balance which resulted in the emergence of the Shah as 
de facto ruler and the possibility of a "national" policy against the 
Gzbek attests to annex Khurasan. 



Chanter o : Period of the Fifth rnd Final uVoek Invasion : 9kl-k/1535-3 
(:>-. 2 a o-3ot>), The situation in Khurasan is treced through f % izilbash 
localism sad atrocities, the anti-Qizilbesh "Herat Revolution" and 
the second uzbek occupation. «Ubayd*s evacuation and the mutiny raised 
eKfilnst bin ere cited as evidence for a decline in his power and prest- 
ige. The final liberation of Khurasan is then described, which includ- 
ed en advance into Turkmenistan against the Khwarizmian Czbeks and 
the temorsry concuest of Candahar from the Kughels. The victory is 
seen ?s stemming from the nor Qizilbesh unity erising after the sup- 
pression of the Grend ^edition, as opposed to *Ubayd r s loss of prest- 
ige =mon^ the Uzbeks and the resultant eclipse of his vision of a. 
unified and expansionist tfzbek state. 

c .h«-vtftr 7 : Concluding 5vents:9U.-o / 153*-40 ("o. 3^7-391) . The revolts 
in Khsf end A3tarebed end their Uzbek connections are then considered. 
This entails a discussion of the 'nixed Turkl-Hijri dating system and 
the "chronological tangle" in the sources, xhe death' of c Ubayd Khan 
after the fiasco of his Khwarizmian invasion and a brief notice of 
subsequent ttzbek relations with Shah Tahmasb conclude the study. 
A-^endix I (r)p.I-XLIV) is devoted to a special study of the Khwarizinian 
Uzbeks daring this neriod in which the eEiphasis is on political theory 
end the relations with the Q,izilbash. Abu'l-Ghazl's Sha.jareh-yl 
T urk h*s been collated with the Safavid sources for these purposes. 
A^endix II (pn.ALV-LXIV) is devoted to the sources, which are primary 
?nd neer-contemporery. Safsvid end Czbek manuscripts and orinted 
histories es well as standard Ottoman end Mughal sources have been 
consulted. An^endix III is a table of the Turki-Kijri correspondences 
end includes a list of the nlshlaos made during this period. 
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Transliteration aote 

The transliteration is based on the fact that the bulk of 
the sources used ere in Persian, Thus both. Arabic and Turkish 
words ere transliterated in the Persian manner (e.g. Arabic DhuTl- 
£ 8 tdah becomes Zu f l-Qa*detu and Turkish oymak becomes uymaq ). In 
the case of the few specific citations from the Ottoman sources, hew- 
ever, the new Turkish letters have been used (e.g. Ulneccimbagl for 
Mima.i iimbashl ) . 

Note the following: s s z 2 & % Ja for ^ ^<j? J J?i?£ * 

The other consonants are as in English (note the use of ch, gh^ 

Jdlt Sh f zh, i, v). 

The vowels are limited to the written a (as in bad) t jL, u, |, 1, u 
plus fih for ( e *£* khaneh . maUruseh ), The diphthongs are ou and a£ 
(e.f;. doulat , shaykh ). 

Initial bamzeh is not indicated; in medial or final position it 
is noted as ^ or ^ (e.g. uisara t kavara f al~nahr ) . Also note the use of 
j^ for the elision of the Arabic article ( e.g. Abu'l-Khayrid ), 

cayn is written £ excent in the following frequently recurring 
nro^er nouns: y Abbas . f Abd « JAli, f Iraq-i f A.1em « f Iraq-i" 'Arab « 
israelii, 3a 1 Id , Shi T eh . 'Ubayd , 



PREFACE 

Within the broad field of Turco- Iranian interrelations the 
range of this dissertation has been narrowed down to a political 
study of the sixteen year period covering the duel for Khurasan 
waged by the forces of »Ubayd Khan of the tizbeks and those of Shah 
Tahmasb of the Safavids. While this sixteen year period may be 
considered moderately critical in the history of uzbek-Safavid re- 
lations as a whole, no claim can be made to its decisive import- 
ance per se . Certainly when viewed against the background of the 
total field it is a very minor affair Indeed. Nonetheless it has 
been thought that by examining as exhaustively as possible one of 
the climactic periods of Turco-Iranian relations the knowledge thus 
gained could be used for understanding many of the broader issues 

involved. 

A further limitation set ha3 been the emphasis on the polit- 
ical aspect of these relations. It is hoped that the necessary 
background will emerge here to make subsequent cultural, economic 
and institutional studies more meaningful. 

It may be thought that a detailed study of the Safavids and 
Uzbeks in the preceding generation, when their relations began, 
would have served a more useful purpose. It must be candidly con- 
fessed however that the many problems involved in tracing the ori- 
gins and the formative period of both the Safavid and tJzbek states 
could not be coped with at this time. As against this, in the per- 
iod of s h | h <jahmasb and *Ubayd Khan the situation is already set 
and the lines already drawn; the problems involved in their rela- 
tions can accordingly be viewed apart from the extraneous factors 
of a situation in being. 



Nonetheless it is obvious that certain of these "extraneous 
factors" must be dealt with if the situation upon Shah Tahmasb's 
accession in 930 A.H*/1524 A*D* is to be understood* That is the 
purpose of the First Section which it is hoped will provide some 
of the necessary background for following Safavid-lJzbek relations 
in the "second generation" • 

The sixteen year period dealt with here may be called the "First 
phase" of Shah Tahmasb's relations with the Uzbeks. It forms a very 
convenient unit for periodization from both the Safavid and tfzbek 
noints of view in regard to domestic as well as to foreign affairs ♦ 
The essential unity of this period will become apparent in the 
course of the narration which f ollows* 

On the Safavid side it may be said that by the time of Shah 
lsma f il f s death in 930/1524 the major themes of subsequent Safavid 
history had already been set, both on the foreign front where the 
Ottomans and the Uzbeks had been engaged, and on the domestic 
front where the basic institutions had been established* This 
does not however imply that stability had been achieved on these 
two fronts, for the foreign and domestic problems bequeathed by 
Shah Isma f il to his successors were only gradually and intermit- 
tently solved* 

This dissertation is concerned with one of the unsolved 
problems inherited by Shah Tahmasb: the feud with the Uzbeks over 
Khurasan* The analysis however will necessarily include some dis- 
cussion of another foreign problem, that of the Ottomans; and. -on 
the domestic scene it will be essential to deal with the unre- 
solved role of the Qizilbash uymaq (oymak) in the Safavid state* 
The Ottomans affect our study when they* threaten to or actually do 
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establish a western front which minimizes the Safavid .effort in 
Khurasan; the Qizilbash problem affects our stud7 when it serves 
es a source of internal weakness encouraging the ftzbek designs, 
and when it directly effects the local situation in Khurasan. 

A third subsidiary discussion will also be attempted on an- 
other unresolved problem inherited by the new Shah, a problem which 
straddles both the foreign and domestic fronts; i.e . the sect- 
rien factor. The Sunni-Shi'eh differentiation will be viewed as 
it relates to ftzbek-Safavid diplomacy and to the question of the 
alleged sectarian massacres and atrocities in Khurasan. 

On the ftzbek side it must be admitted that the year 930/1524 
is not wholly relevant to the periodization. By sheer coincidence, 
however, it is the probable date of the First Civil War in the 
ftzbek state of Khwarizm which did change the internal course of 
events end orepared the way for raiding into Iranian held Khurasaa. 
for the more important ftzbek state of Mavara'al-nahr (Transoxania) 
the accession year of Shah Tahmasb is relevant in the periodization 
only es it affected the possibilities of a sustained attemut to 
conquer Khurasan. 

To follow ftzbek-Safavid relations and the attempted expan- 
sionism of 'Ubayd Khan from the ftzbek point of view, it becomes 
essential to understand the ftzbek internal political system. The 
lack of unity and stability provided by the system, or perhaps 
merely the fact that the system was in a state of flux, was to 
^lay a decisive role in relations with Iran quite Independently of 
the deterrent capacity of Shah Tahmasb* s Qizllbash army. Since 
the ftzbek politioal institutions are distinctive, they are des- 
cribed in Section I as providing essential background material, 



and further attention is ^aid to this matter in the main course of 
the narrative* 

The description of the sources used for this dissertation 
has been relegated to the Appendix on Sources and Bibliography* 
It should be noted here that on the Safavid side the history of." 
the sixteen year period under discussion has been recorded in 
several chronicles and that the documentation is reasonably ample* 
This statement ce?nnot however be made for the tfzbek side, for al- 
though the preceding period of Shlbani Khan (d. 916/1510} and the 
succeeding period of f Abdullah Khan (occupation of Bukhara: 9°4/ 
1557) are documented by contemporary sources, the period of f Ubayd 
Khan himself is almost a total blank, . There are a few details to 
be gleaned from the later #zbek chronicles, and the attempt has 
been made to use these to maximum advantage. However it must be 
ket>t in mind that the absence of sufficient ttebek documentation 
places a severe limitation upon this study. A certain amount of 
conjecture has become necessary, and it should be noted that- "the 
conclusions reached are frequently tentative. 



Section I. The Safevlds and the flzbeks at Shah Tahmasb'a 

Accession In 930/1524 



Chapter f. The Situation In Iran 

Aa. The Basic Terms: "Safavld". "Shl'eh". "Qlzilbash" and "flymaq" 

The dynastic house established over Iran by Shah Isma'll at 
the beginning of the tenth Muslim or sixteenth Christian century 
wes descended from Shaykh Sef l al-Dln (d.1334): henoe the family 
neme "Ssfevid". 

This Shaykh had begun a religious movement in Ardabil in Azar- 
bayjah which became increasingly political in its orientation 
with the succeeding generations. By the time Shah Isma*il made 
his bid for the control of Iran the original religious movement 
had become militant ly n Shl f eh" in its approach to Islam; i.e. 
the minority theological view had been accepted in such matters 
as the succession to the Holy Prophet Muhammad (the Caliphs), 
the belief in the extension of Divine Grace to the Holy Prophets 
lineal descendants (the twelve Imams) and the special reverence 
for Hazrat-I 'All (St. 'All) as both first Caliph and first Imam. 
As ot3t)Osed to the Shl'eh Safavids, their two major political rivals, 
the Ozbeks and the Ottomans, had accented the majority or "ortho- 
dox" view of the Sunnl on these and other theological issues. 

It is however not sufficient to describe the Safavid cause 
In terms of its Shi'eli inspiration alone. It represented a 
highly specialized variety of the Shl'eh theological views which 
was mede distinctive by the special loyalty of its devotees to 
the Safavld family and by its organization, which was geared to 
a military as well as to a spiritual conquest. 

The distinctive variety of Shi* eh Islam represented by the 
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Ssfavid cause may be conveniently termed "Qizilbash" (Klzllbas). 
The literal translation of this Turkish word is "red-head"; it 
refers to the special red turban (the t a ^ or "crown") worn as 
e distinguishing insignia by the followers of the Safavid cause. 
The term is used by extension to apply loosely to the Safa- 
vid ideology as a whole, to its specific institutions and to groups 
end individuals formally linked to the Safavid cause. Even more 
loose and wholly unwarranted is the use of the term, particularly 
in the contemporary foreign sources, to apply to Iran and Iranian 
during the oeriod of the Safavid rule (1500-1722). 

The use of the word "Red" today to apply to Communism, Commun- 
ist or Communistic and then by extension to Russia and Russian 
would be a oreoise parallel. In fact*" the translation "Red" for 
"Qizilbash" would be ideal were it not for the modern connotations. 
The telling comparison made by Prof. V. Minorsky ( Tadhkirat al-Muluk . 
London 1943 ,p. 12 5) of the Safavid system with the monoparty states 
of today lends to the semantic comparison of "Red" and "Qlzilbash" 
made here. 

The military basis of the Safavid-Qizilbash variety of Shi* eh 
Islam was nrovided by the organization of the converts to the ■ 
movement into the "uymaq" (pronunciation: oymak), a term gener- 
ally and quite loosely translated as "tribe". 

There is much that is perplexing about the origins of these 
eizilbash uymaq and the history of their association with the 
Safavid House. Some of the uymaq may well have been nomadizing 
tribes or segments of tribes whioh had joined the Safavid cause en 
inesse . The Turkman and the Zu'l-Qadar uymaq, consisting of the rem- 
nants of preceding semi-urbanized dynasties in Anatolia or Western 
Iran (the Turkman uymaq is to be associated with the Aqquyunlu 
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dyne sty) cannot however be considered entirely as nomadizing 
tribes. Nor in all likelihood can the Humlu (i.e. those from 
Hum or Anatolia J be so considered for they are traditionally 
said to have been descended from a group of prisoners bequeath- 
ed to the Safavids during Tlmur's (d.1405) passage through 
A^arbayjan. 

The only generalization that can properly be made i3 that 
the origins of the Qlzilbash uymaq and the circumstances attend- 
ing their adhesion to the Safavid House are varied. Further- 
more, despite the fact that the uymaq form a key element, much 
of their internal organization and their interrelationships re- 
ins in equally vague. It can only be said that the problems in- 
volved are yet to be definitively investigated. 

in the main narrative of this dissertation some attention 
will be paid to the uymao system and to the political role of 
the major uymao such as the Shamlu, Ustajlu, Kumlu, 2u*l-Qadar, 
Afshar, Turkman and Qa jar. (For a full listing of the Qlzilbash 
uyman see TAAA/104-106,7b2-7o3.} 1 The basic domestic fact in 
the period of Shah Tahmasb discussed here is the inter-uymaq 
rivalry, and since the uymaq role can be better understood in 
that context, this discussion will be resumed at the pertinent 
-oints. 

It is important to note that these Qlzilbash uymaq, or 
rather the individuals in these uymaq, formed a closed olass 
group with special privileges and duties revolving mainly about 
their military functions and their ST>eolal proximity to the 
Safevid House, whatever the explanation of the origin of the 

h * >c "f, the abbreviations use d to designate the sources, see the 
Atnend ix on Sources and Bibliography. TAAA stands for the Ta- 
£iKh-l <Al am-ara-yi *Abbasi. — 
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ujrman or of how an individual convert to the Safavid cause was 

fitted into the uymaq structure during the early history of the 

movement, it seems quite clear that by the time of Shah Isma*ll 

en individual no longer became a Qizilbash by simply becoming 

a convert to the cause of the Safavid House. An individual be- 

ceme a Cizilbash only by being born into one of the uymac asso- 

c is ted with the Safavid n ouse. This meant that the conauered 

of 
^o^ulatior/lran, even when accenting the Shl T eh sect and the 

safavid dynasty did not, and could, not become Qizilbash, for they 

were outside the uymaq organization. 

Thus after Shah Isma'il's conquest the population of Iran 
wes divided broadly into two closed classes: the qizilbash and 
ell others. The "all other s n are vaguely referred to in the 
sources as the "Tajik" in contradistinction to the Qizilbash 
who are referred to as "Turk". (The use of these terms in the 
sources is independent of ethnic considerations.) The "all others* 
ere also referred to, but even more vaguely, as the ra*yat or "the 
protected community". 

However this dichotomy far from explains the class system 
of the time. Within the uymaq themselves were the "chiefs", the 
urrera, who with their gradated titles of Bek ( Blk h Sultan and 
Khan occupied high positions at Court and the governorships of 
the provinces. To the umara would be contrasted the bulk of the 
uymaq who provided the main manpower in the Safavid armies. Since 
the internal structure of the uyrnlkq is not sufficiently known, one 
cannot judge how open movement upward was within the ranks. 

Similarly among the ra^yat or the "Tajik" there was natural- 
ly enough a great deal of differentiation among the "villager" (da- 
h£tl) f the "peasant" ( rustayl ). the locally established landed 
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families ( a'yan or arbab), and the prestigeful religious and 
intellectual groups ( sadat and^uLama). The "Tajik" were also 
the bureaucrats and the administrators of the Safavid-Qizilbash- 
tfymar state, and as such frequently held key positions at both 
the Court end in the provincial administrations. 

2*0 attempt can be made here to trace the social stratifi- 
cation; but it can be broadly stated that the new Safavid state 
simoly provided a new power superstructure superseding the pre- 
vious Aacuyunlu dynasty in western Iran and the Timurid dynasty 
in eastern Iran. Exactly how much of the existing social system 
hed been changed by the Qizilbash innovation could only be de- 
termined by an intensive study of the subject. 

Although the Qizilbash formed a closed class group with 
specific military functions, their social and political role in 
the new Safavid state was never defined with any great precision; 
the differentiation between "Turk" and "Tajik" was not as sharp 
in practice as it was in theory. There are examples which will 
be cited of non-Qizilbash ( i.e . individuals not belonging to one 
of the uymaq} who occupied military posts and governorships which 
were theoretically reserved for the qizilbash. There are also 
examples of Qizilbash ( i.e. uymaq members) who acted in the 
capacity of Court administrators, a function that should have 
been reserved for the "Tajik". 

This lack of "functional specificity" in the Qizilbash role, 
to use sociological jargon, was to be a major source of weakness 
for the uymao themselves, and eventually prepared the way for 
their gradual elimination as the basic nower structure underlying 
the Safavid state. But more important for the immediate purposes 
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of this dissertation was the lack of a clearly defined relation- 
ship between the uymaq and the Safavid House once the basic 
^urnose of the original military orrangeraent had been achieved, 
i.e « after the consolidation of the conquest of Iran — and the 
accession of Shah Tahmasb. 
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B. The Qlzllbash-Oymaq System at Court and In the Province's 

Although, as stated above, the origins and inter-relations 
of the Qizilbash uymaq and their adherenoe to the early Safavid 
nouse anid to Shah Isma'il are yet to be fully investigated, cert- 
ain facts are reasonably clear by the time of Shah Tahmasb's 

i 

coronation. By then they formed the major ruling element of 

the state in their military capacity for the most part, but also 
to a lesser degree in their administrative capaoity 2 (particu- 
larly the Qizilbash governors in the provinces). 

Their influence at Court was maintained through %he post of 
the em{r al-umara ("head of the QJLzilbash •chiefs*"), known also 

1. Prof .V.Mnorsky has already initiated the study of these prob- 
lems and indicated the main lines of the approach to be followed 

in his tjenetreting notes and additions to the Tadhkirat al-kuluk . 
particularly pn. 14-19, 139-195. ~~ """" 

2. The most important edrrJ.nistre.tive post regularly held by the 
Oizilbash [ outside of the vakelat . or position of vakil J was that of 
nuhrder { "Keener of the Seal* 5 ). As, early es 907/1501-2 AHSAN/59 
mentions Saru 'All Takkalu as muhrdar . After his death in 912/150 6-7 
(AH3AN/90) we find that Amir Bek ^usillu (Turkman) was am>olnted to 
this^nost (LUBB/249.AHSAN/93). The practice was continued under Shah 
Tehmesb, when the most notable example was Shah Quli Khalifeh 2u , l- 
Cadar who was muhrdar from about 941 to 9o5/ca.l534-58 (for his 
death notice see AHSAN/403). 

Other examples of Qizilbash in administrative t>osts at the 
Court of Shah Isma'll are: 

a) Mahtar Shah Quli Hikabdar ("Keeper of the Stables") to whose 
name NUSAKH/211a adds the nisbeh ("name of origin") of <Arabgirlu. 
Sinoe^it is known from TAAA/7o2 that the 'Arabgirlu "merged with the 
Shamlu at this time" ( i.e. at the time of Shah ♦Abbas) it can be 
assumed that they formed a minor Cizilbash group at the timo of a ah 
Isma'il as # well. 

b) Chayan Sultan Ustajlu, previous to his apnointment as vakil 
in 915/1509-10, is oalled in LUBB/250 and AHSAN/110 "Muhammad Bek 
Sufrehohi" (i.e. "Keeper of the Table"). 

There was probably not always a clear-cut division of the roles 
of the Oizilbash and non-Qizilbash in^the r>eriod of Shah Isma , ll»s 
early activity. Thus Qazi Muhammad Kashani, the gadr . is said in 
LUBB/250 and AHSAN/110 to have also held the governorships of Yazd, 
Keshan, much of «Irao-i 'A jam and of Shiraz by the time of his ex- 
ecution in 915/1509-10. There is however some doubt here since none 
of these secular posts are mentioned in HABIB's/474-5,499-500 account 
of the sadr. (Note: AHSAN has merely co-ied LUBB here verbatim and can- 

tT T t npr5^T D b !, COn3idere<i aS ^ inde ^ndent source in evaluating 
the LUBB-HABIB discrepancy. J 
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bs the vakil ("deputy" ) . However the Qizilbash role at Court 
wes not formally regularized, and seems to have teen exerted 
mainly on the basis of Informal advice to the Shah by the most 
^restigeful Qizilbash. 

The post of vakil , while evidently not of major Importance 
in the time of Shah Isma'il's firm control of the Qizilbash (Chljan 
Sultan Ustajlu, the incumbent from ca.915-93G/ca«1509-1524» do « s 
not T>lay a particularly prominent role in the chronicles), was 
to be the focal point in the inter-uymaq wars for the regency which 
broke out at the accession of Shah Tahxnasb. The deaths of Chayan 
Sultan and of his son Bayazid, who had been appointed as vakil 
in his f8ther f s place, occurred just prior to Shah Isma f il f s own 
death, and although Div u ultan Kumlu seems to have been appointed 
to the post a bit before Shah Tahmasb's accession, there was con*. 
siderable confusion on this score at the beginning of the new reign. 

1. *fUSAKH/211a, AHSAN/118, SHARAF/548 and LUBB/258-9 have certain 
discrepancies in their descriptions of these events which will be 
further examined in the main narrative* The events are not mentioned 
in HABIB. 

The date of the death of the Ustajlu vakil — a rather important 
matter since very dramatic consequences were to fellow at the very 
beginning of Shah Tahmasb f s reign --is not given with any precision 
in the sources* Nonetheless it can be placed reasonably accurately as 
heving occurred between Rabi f I and the Hon Ruz (5 Jumadil) of 930, i»e« 
between 8 January and 11 March, 1524. The event Is thus placed at 
no more than two and e half to four and^a half ^months before the death 
of Shsh Isma f il and the accession of £>hah Tahxnasb. 

The establishment of the date is as follows: a^ NUSAKH, which 
carefully follows the "Turk! year n based on a *»ou Ruz of 11 March, 
Places the event under the year called rt Quy/929 n which began 29 
Rabi'II in 929 and extended to 5 Jumadil in 930. b£ HABIB, completed 
in Rebi'I of 930 ( i.e. still within the Airki year of "Quy/929 tt ) makes 
no. mention of the event; presumably it occurred after the completion 
date * Si To £° beyond Rabi f I 930 and still remain in the year of "Quy* 1 
leaves an unknown Dortion of the month of Rabi'I itself, all of ifebi 1 !!, 
eiK the first four days of Jumadil. 

The date of Tf 930' f given in LUBB and AHSAN for this event is thus 
seen to be referring to the actual nljrl year. There is no discrepancy 
with WUSAKH f s so-called "929" (I.e. *urki style) which actually did 
include a portion of Hijri 930. (See discussion on the "Chronological 
TanRle n pp. 373^73 .) 
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The governorships of most of the provinces directly con- 
trolled by the Safavid House were held by the Qizilbash umara . 
Aith each governor x was a military contingent mainly derived 
from his own personal uymaq. The various uymaq accordingly came 
to be distributed throughout Iran with each new nrovincial appoint- 
ment. The local fezilbash armies were used for policing the pro- 
vinces and were also subject to mobilization into the royal armies 
in times of national emergency. 

Under ^>hah Isma'll the governors were completely dependent 
u^on the Court and were frequently changed as either punishment 
or reward. Since Shah Tahmasb was at the mercy of the Qizilbash 
et his accession, there were at first no changes in the govern- 
ships. 

The most important Qizilbash governors (outside of Khurasan) 
in 930 were probably 2 as follows: Juheh Sultan Takkalu at Isfahan; 
Cerajeh Sultan Takkalu at Hamadan; 'All Sultan Zu'1-Qadar at Shlraz- 
Badinjan Sultan Kumlu at Ardabil; Ibrahim Khan kusillu (Turkman} V 
at Baghdad; Ahmad Sultan Sufi-ughli (Sufioglu) Ustajlu at Kirman; 
end either Akhl Sultan Takkalu or 'Abdullah Khan ustajlu at Qazvin. 

The Qizilbash-Uymac system seems to have worked reasonably well 
in the period of Shah Isma'll. However its inherent weaknessess 
(e^ the lack of clearly defined roles and the resultant complete 
dependence on the personality of the head of the Safavid House; 12ie 
inter-uymaq rivalries for prize positions) immediately became 

-eriJi* ^J 311 " £ icul * *? establish a list of the governorships for the 

scatS2r«d fS t^ Ve USt h 5 3 been derived from random references 
scattered in the sources for the period of about 93O-933/1524-I7. 
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esnareat u^on the accession of Shah Tahmasb. mwandaidr*s clos- 
lap statements to his history of Shah Isma'il (HABIB/oQ2), written 
less th8n five months before the Shah's death and summarizing 
his views on the situation at the time, demonstrate the apparent 
stability of the Qizilbash system at the time, ror example: "The 
governors of the inhabited quarter and the sultans of the universe 
£,e* the wizilbash umara of Iranj dutifully obey the writ of his 
[Shah Isma'il] commands; no one of any eminence entertains the slight* 
est thought of opposition." ^ The events which were to begin a 
few months later completely belie the statement. 

There was a second ruling element in Shah Isma f £l f s Iran which 
handled most of the administrative facet of the state — both at Court 
and in the provinces. The bureaucracy seems to have been re- 
cruited mostly from the staffs of the superseded Aqquyunlu and 
Timurid dynasties,^ and were, as has been noted above, not of the 
Qizilbash uymac. 

The two most important administrative posts at Court were 
those of the vazir and the gadr, handling secular and religious 
affairs respectively. At the time of Shah Isma'il's death, the 
oost of vazir was held by Khwajeh Jalal al-Din Khwandamir Tabrizl; 

1. "Kukkam-i rub*-i maskun va salatin-i *alam~i kun fa yakun sar bar # 
khatt-i f&naan-i vajib al-iz*anash nihadeh hich sabib-i shouqati khiyal 
-i mukhalafat b-payraman-i samir namlguzarad." 

2. E.g. LU33/241-2 and AKSAN/54,13& note the coming to Shah Isma'il' s 
Court in 906/1500-1 of Amir Shams al 7 Din Zakarlya (Zakarya) who had 
formerly been the vazir to the Aqquyunlu, and his anointment as^the 
Sefevid vazir. A good example on the Timurid side is Amir Ghiyas 
almoin Muhammad whose detailed biography is piven^in HABIB/5*l-4» 

He had been in the service of the Timurids at Harat, then entered the 
Ozbek service at Shibani Khan's coneuest^ and was finally appointed 
as ^azi of Harat and then sadr of Khurasan by Shah Isma'il. 
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lie had replaced the assassinated Mirza. Shah Susayn Isfahan! just 
one year before (HA3IB/595-99,AHSAN/l77-80). Shah Tahmasb at- 
tempted to retain him, but he was killed by the Qizilbash at the 
very beginning of the Inter-uymaq wars. Shah Isma'il's last sadr 
had been Amir Jamal al-Din Muhammad Astarabadi; he was retained by 
the new Shah but died a natural death one year later (AHSAN/189-91 )• 

The provincial administrators were either sent directly by 
the Court (e^. Khwajeh Muftaffar Tabakchi, originally of the Astara- 
bad area was sent to join the Khurasan administration at Harat ); or 
they were of local origin in their appointed province ( e.g. Amir 
Ghiyas al-Din fcuaammad ibn Amir Yusuf , of whom NTJSAKH/209a says; 
his family was originally of the sayyids (descendants of the Holy 
prcnhetl of Ray {Reyj , but he himself was brought up in Harat). 

This group constituted a stable bureaucratic tradition which, 
despite corruption and frequent identification with Qizilbash ex- 
tortions and atrocities^ was a reasonably positive element in 
Shah Tahmasb's inheritance. They beoame the associates of the Qizll- 
bash in much the same manner as they had been the associates of the 
ruling elements of the preceding dynasties which had conquered Iran. 

1. For his coming to enter Shah Isma'il's service, see HABIB/507 anc 
ARSAN/115; for his appointment to the Third Khurasan Administration, 
see HABIB/590. 

2. A notorious example of corruption and extortion took n^ace in # 
the Khurasan administration of "Prince" Tahmasb and Amir Khan Turkman, 
The entire administration was finally^ dismissed by Shah^Isma'il and 
the individuals involved— both Gizilbash and non-Qizilbash — were 
brought to a royal trial held in Tabriz in 928/1522. The guilty were 
required to make restitution, their property was then expropriated and 
they were temporarily imprisoned. The Qlzllbash governor himself, 
Amir Khan, died before he could be brought to trial. For the details, 
see HABIB/593-4. LUBB/258 ooenly states that the nhysicians treating 
Amir Khan's final illness caused his death n . t ar-dan" ("intentionally"). 
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C« The Administration of Khurasan 

In modern geographical terms the boundaries of the area 
loosely referred to as Khurasan in the sources may he approxi- 
mately described as follows: north »- the Qara Qum Desert of 
Turkmenistan and the Amu ^erya (the Oxus River) of Uzbekistan 
and Tajikistan; east — the Pamir-Karakorum mountain wall of 
Sinkiang, India and Pakistan; south — the Hindukush Mountains 
of Afghanistan and the Baluchistan desert of Pakistan and Iran; 
wes t -- the Dasht-I Kabir Desert of Iran. It, is the area of 
Afghanistan , eastern Iran and southern Turkmenistan. 

In 930/1524 the main centers in Khurasan were Harat (the 
capital), Mashhad (the site of the particularly revered shrine 
of the eigth Imam, Rija), and Balkh. To these, the peripheral 
arees of Astarabad, Qandahar and Kabul should be added, for 
while perhaps not technically part of Khurasan, their history 
et this time is inseparably linked with events In Khurasan 
proper. 

Possession of the province at this time was divided between 
the* Safavids who held Harat, Mashhad and Astarabad, and the last 
of the Tlmurids, Babur, at Kabul, Qandahar and Balkh. There was 
however nothing permanent about this political partition, for 
It was of recent origin and, as will be seen shortly, the situa- 
tion in Khurasan was In flux. As a matter of fact the two tfzbek 
states of Khwarizm and Mavafa f al-nahr (Transoxania) were already 
reviving their stake in the area and were sending raiders and 
armies southward across the Qara Qum Desert and the Amu River 
respectively, in the very year of Shah ?ahxaasb f s accession. 

The Safavid controlled portion of Khurasan had been integra- 
ted into the Qizilbash system by Shah Isma'il at the end of the 
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916-919/1510-13 series of wars with the Uzbeks from whom the area 
wes wrested* The ?irst Administration 1 then appointed (919-921/ 
1513-15) was under Zaynal Khan Shamlu at uarat and dIt Sultan 
Rumlu at Balkh. The period was marked by an acute famine in 
khurasan, $zbek raids across the Amu, and the loss of Balkh to 
the Timurids. 

A Second Administration (921-927/1515*21) was then appointed 
by the Shah to counteract these disasters* The custom, which 
was to continue until the time of Shah *Abbas (reigned: 996-1033/ 
153S-1629) was then inaugurated whereby a royal prince was appoint- 
ed as titular governor to Jihurasan with a Qizilbash laleh (* guard- 
Ian") who actually governed the province in his name. The local 
army or garrisons were recruited for the most part from the laleh' 3 
own uymaq. The residence of the governors was established at 
Herat. Interestingly enough, the first "royal governor" of Khura- 
san was the future Shah Tahmasb himself, a two-year old infant at 
the time of his appointment. His laleh was Amir Khan Turkman, 

1. HABIB is an excellent source for the internal events in 
Khurasan during the period of the Three Administrations, for 
the author*s patrons, Amir Ghiyas al-Din Mihammad and Khwajeh 
Habibullah (after whom^the Habib al-Slyar is named) were active 
administrators in Khurasan at the time. NUSAKH/209a»211a also 
gives an account of Khuresan during this period and has a few 
details not found in HABIB. LUBB and AHSAN have very little 
information on the subject. 

The references from rlABIB are as follows: First Administra- 
tion, T>p. 552-3; Second Administration, pp. 553-4, 572-3,575*81, 
585-593; Third Administration, pp*5S&-593. 

2. For his career as Aqquyunlu governor of Diyarbakr and his 
entering Shah Isma f il f s service as muhrdar, see LUBB/249, AHSAN/ 
QO and HABIB/575. 

"Turkman" is one of the Qizilbash uymaq and is^ listed as 
sych in TAAA/lo5,7o2. It is derived from the Aqquyunlu or "Turk- 
man" who joined the Safavid cause ( e«K. see TAAA/105 and AHSAN/ 
17o. "Musillu" (i.e. from fcusil or ^osul), the other nisbeh by 
which Amir Khan is known, similarly indicates Ac quyunlu-Turkman 
origins* This Qizilbash uymaq of Turkman is of course quite dis- 
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Th l3 Administration was finally dismissed by Shah Ismi'tl for 
corruption, for the political murder of the sadr of Khurasan, and 
for ineptitude in handling the flzbek siege of Harat in 927/1521 
and Ba bur's threat to Qandahar. Among the Qizilbash in Harat 
et this time was Sufyan Khallfeh Rumlu, who was to play an im- 
portant role in Khurasan at the time of Shah Tahmasb. 

It is the Third Administration, formed at the end of 927/1521 
that we meet at Shah Tahmasb* s accession. According to HABIB/553, 
590, Safavid Khurasan then extended from "Simnan" (or "the bor- 
ders of Mazandaran") "to the Amu" , "and southward up to \ta] Ghur 
end Gharjistan and slstan". (Ghur and Gharjistan in the northern 
foothills of the Hindukush, together with Balkh, Qandahar, Qunduz 
end the Pamir salient of Badakhshan were held by Babur.) 

The titular governor was then the seven-year old Sam Mlrza, 
the younger brother of Shah Tahmasb; his laleh, the real governor, 
was Durmish Khan Shamlu. Along with the new Shamlu 1 administra- 

tinct from the Turkman of Turkmenistan whom we shall meet on the 
Sa?avid-KwLmian frontiers. These were a nomadic, tribal group 
who were not fully incorporated among the Qizilbash uymaq. 
who w ^% n0 ^ f r ;^ in merest to note that the Mughal and Chagha- 
tay sources (eL. BABUR/35>a, TABAQAT/Ol, RASHIDl/2> 23b) some- • 
times use the~t§rm "Turkman" to refer to the Qlzilbash in general, 
evidently on the assumption that,the,Safavids were a direct con- 
tinuation of the AqauySnlu-Turkman regime. This is in line with 
Prof! Minority' s thesis of the close connections between the Aq- 
cuyunlu and the Safavids. 

1 The Shamlu had been associated with Khurasan from the very 
winning of the connuest. The first governor arointed by Shah 
Isla?il at his initial entry into Harat,was Husayn Bek, Laleh, whom 
LUBB/2A2 cites as a Shamlu. Another Shamlu, Zaynal Khan was appoint- 
ed UDon the Shah's second entry into Harat and headed what we ha^ 
o6i ?«? the First Administration. The Third Administration was again 
ShailS UndefDLmish Khan), The ^^^^^f^J^ff « r *J«' ce 
tfl 4 1fl(1 account of the Shamlu in Khurasan until their fall from giace 
JnJfl/lU The Shamlu subseauently played a very minor role in 
Oizilbash affairs until the period of Shah kuhammad Khudabandeh when 
•All Sill Khan revived the fortunes of the Shamlu,as Shah 'Abbas' 
ialeh- -significantly enough, once again in Khurasan, 
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tioa caine such Qizilbash figures as Khallfeh Muhammad Sultan, Si- 
raj al-Din Bek, Halhal Bahadur and Khisr Bek. Among the admini- 
strators sent by the Court to be attached to the Shamlu were 
lUiwajeh Mizaffar Tabakchi (Bitikchl?) and Khwajeh Hablbullah,who 
became vazlr of the province. 

Durmish Khan himself appointed the following as sub-governors 
for the areas of Khurasan outside Karat: 

Zaynal Khan ^hamlu to Astarabad (Jurjan); Zayn al-Dln Sultan 
Shamlu to Isfarain and JNishapur; Burun Sultan Takkalu (who had 
previously held Isfarain) to Tus and Mashhad; Chakirgeh Sultan 
cihamlu was confirmed at Sabzivar; Ahmad Bek Afshar (formerly gov- 
ernor at Kashhad) was finally appointed to Farah and the Haratrud 
river valley after a period of sulking and Shah Isma'il's personal 
Intervention in the matter. 

Other personnel active in Jihurasan in 930/1524 will be intro- 
duced in the main narrative of events* 

It is thus seen that by 930 western Khurasan was a fully in- 
tegrated province of Safavid Iran, It had its own dynastic repre- 
sentative --Sam &irza, its own uymaq — mostly the ^hamlu, and an 
imDOsing array of Tajik administrators. Like Iran as a whole how- 
ever, this entire provincial edifice was to be severely shaken at 
the accession of Shah Tahmasb and the changes in the dynastic-uymaq 
balance which ensued, for the same issues and frequently the same 
rjersonnel were involved at both the Court and at ttarat. The chaos 
that was to fall upon Khurasan was moreover intensified by its 
special x>roblaiii: It was a border province, directly exposed to the 
Ozbeks who were ever ready for an opportunity to revive the feud 
begun by Shibani Khan and ^hah Isma'il and dispute the Safavid 
occupation. 



> 
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cutter 2. The Situation among the Uzbeks 

IT- The Origins of the Two Ozbek states 1 

A detailed account of Ozbek origins would carry us very far 
afield indeed. There are however a few basic facts which should 
be considered if the Ozbek internal situation at the time of Shah 
Tahmasb's accession is to be understood. 

Both, the Mavara»al-nahr and the Khwarizmian Uzbeks trace the 
descent of their ruling Dynastic Houses from Shiban, 3 son of Juchl, 
son of Changlz (Jengiz) Khan. There was in addition a third con- 

1. Fuller references to the Khwarizmian Ozbek state will be found 
in Appendix I. 

2. Tracing the origins of the Ozbeks and of the tribes associated 
with tnelr dominion would entail a total study of Turco-Mongol 
tribal history to ca. 900/1500. By fer the best bibliography com- 
piled for such a study is to be found in Prof. Zeki Velidi Token's 
TerjLhde_Usul (Istanbul 1950) pp. 193-2*2. Of more immediate con- 

^ ri /,r? rt the °f bek Pyn astic llou3Q U P to the death of Shibant Khan in 
910/1510 are the lists given there for the Mongols (pa. 210-213) 
Tiraurids (t>p.213-218) and the Ozbeks themselves (p^.235-0). 

For a general description of the early history of the Ozbek 
Dynastic House see: Encyclopaedia of Islam (London and Leyden 1913- 
1934) ("Abu'l-Khair" by W.Barthold; "bhaibanids" by W.Bart hold* and 
"oheibani Khan" by L.Bouvat) ; Bugunku Turkill (Turklsta n) ve ' 
ya jfln tsrl hl (Istanbul 1942-1947) by Zeki Velidi Togan, pp. 31-32, 
U,42; Istoriya Uzbekskoy SSR (Akademiya Nauk Uzbekskoy SSR, Tash- 
kent 195b) pp.3<*o-391j Istoriya Kazakhskoy SSR (Akademiya Nauk 
kazakhskoy SSR, Alma-Ata 1957) pp. 131-143 (containing an interest- 
Sf 0 ?-n U f? ° f P e " e ^ogenetical" process in the formation of the 

Volt*iJll Z l<l S^ 6z 5 Sk 1 P e SP les of , to day) J and History of the 
ton£Ols by Sir Henry Hoyle Howorth (London IS70-I927) Part Hplp.o86- 

3. ,The transliteration of Turkish and Kongol names suoh as Shlban 
° r JfrP.hl (often written "Jujl") does not of course represent the """ 
true nronunciation of the vowels. The correct pronunciation, est- 
ablished by Zeki Velidi Togan in BugUnkti TUrkili (op.cit.) in his 
notes on id. 123 and p. IS, should be Shlban and Jochl. The usual 
transliteration as Shai-banid or SheyTienid should therefore be 
emended to Shi-banid. For the ,1/ch confusion (as in Juchi and 
kaangiz) see the Ozbekische Grammatlk by A. von Gebain (Leipzig 
1945) p. 24. 
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temporary "Shlbanid" line (not however "Uzbek") in western Siberia 
or Tura. The customary use of the term "Shlbanid" to apply ex- 
clusively to the kavara'al-nahr ruling line is thus seen to be 
-uite inappropriate. It is an equally misleading term if the 
reference is meant to Muhammad Shlbanl Khan, the founder of the 
Mavara'al-nahr Uzbek state, for at his death the leadership passed 
through the lines of his brother and unoles; his direct descend- 
ants nlay a very minor role in the subsequent history of Mavara*- 
al-nahr. 

The chronicles, both indigenous and Safavid, use the term 
"Uzbek" (more properly: Uzbak) to apply indiscriminately to the 
ruling element of both states, and, indeed, in Safavid sources 
there is sometimes doubt as to which of the two states a refer- 
ence is meant to apply. The origin of this term "Uzbek" (pronun- 
elation: bzbek ) is still debated, although the general impress- 
ion would be of some tenuous connection with Uzbek Khan of the 
Golden Horde. ^ 

The terms "Changizid", "Juchid","Shibanid" , and "Uzbek" used in 
the sources, and the split between what subsequently became the 
Khwarizmian Dynastic House of the "Yadgarids" and the Mavara'al-nahr 
Dynastic House of the "Abu'l-Khayrids" become clearer from the follow- 
ing condensed genealogical table: ** 

1. For the Bek Qundl Shlbanid line of slbir, see BugUnku TUrkill 
PP.123-4, 135-6 and Howorth ( op,cit . )pp. 978-1010. *~ 

2. For the correct pronuciation as ozbek for the written uzbak 
see Ozbekisohe Grammatlk p.4. 

3. See for example, W.^arthold, Histolre des tu rcs d'Asie Cent rale 

(Paris 1945) pc. 139-140. : 

h, t The Safavid sources giving the descent of the Yadgarids and 
^' 1 r$ h / ^ ri ?s are: NUSAKH/159b (and the derivatory HAYDARlAob and 
SHIRAZI/2o0a), KHULASSH/237b and AHSAN/234. 
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According to OHAZI/194-207, the forefathers of the Czbeks, the 
two brothers, Ibrahim and c Arabshah nomadized together, and a def- 
initive split between the two branches of the family did not occur 
until the death of Abu'l-Khayr iJian (373/1408) when the hegemony 
he had gained ar.er the Dasht-i Qlpchaq (the general area of modern 
Kazakhstan) was dissolved. The two branches then went their 
separate and mutually hostile ways. By 9O6/I5OO Shibanl Jihan had 
taken Samarcand from the Tlmurids and had begun the Ab^l-Khayrid 
dominion over Mavara'al-nahr. And by ca. 916/1510 tlbars Khan had 
teken the city of Vazir from a momentary Safavid occupation and 
hfd begun the Yadgsrid dominion over Khwarizm on the Amu River 
delta of the Aral Sea # 

Although both "khanates* shared many common traditions 9 their 
history from that r^oint on diverged and their rival ambitions were 
sometimes to clash ♦ Shah Tahmasb had thus to face two independent 
Gzbek states with distinctive foreign policies. Both bordered on 
Khurasan and both posed threats {albeit of different natures) to 
the Safavid control of the area* In general it may be said that 
the Yadgsr id. Uzbeks of Khwarizm (as well as the Turkman tribes 
who were gradually being incorporated into the Khwarizmian state 
at this time) were principally concerned with raiding and sporad- 
ic attempts to hold strategic border towns; the Abu'l-Khayrid 
Ozbeks of Mavara'al-nahr, however, were attempting the direct 
annexation of Khurasan* 
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H The Uzbek Polltloal System 

While this dissertation is not directly oriented toward a 
nresentetion of either Safavid or Uzbek domestic history, 1 it 
is '•uite obvious that the respective internal situations will 
nley an essential role in foreign relations, and must according- 
ly be taken into account. The degree of stress on domestic 
events will however defend on the relevance to the specific 
investigation attempted here of Shah Tehmasb's relations with the 
Uzbeks. To understand the internal Uzbek situation in 93O/I524, 
and indeed to follow the subsecuent relations with Shah Tahmasb, 
it is decidedly relevant to describe what appears from the 
traditional Islamic point of view to be a peculiar form of po- 
litical arrangements. 

1. For a broad discussion of the economic and social history of 
the Uzbeks in the 19th to 12th/loth to 18th centuries, see Istoriya 
Uzbekskoy S5R (In Kavara*al-nahr: land tenure and "feudali sm" — pp 
391-398; administration -- pp. 398-402; financial structure — pp.402- 
404. In Khwarizm: social organization — t.p. 422-424; economic or- 
ganization — m. 424-427.) It might be pointed out that the Soviet 
debunking of the "idealization of individual historical uersonalities" 
(o p.cit. p. v) leaves precisely four sentences (p.405) to 'Ubayd Khan 
the major Uzbek "personality" with which this dissertation is con- ' 
cerned in its more political (and "bourgeois") orientation. 

For the specifically economic history of tho Uzbeks in these 
two centuries, see BugunkU Ttirkili as follows: The effect of the 
new European sea-routes to Asia — t>o. 112-120; the rise of 8 new 
north-to-south (i.e. from Siberia to Indie) trading axis renlacii^ 
the older east- to-west orientation -- pp. 121-122; a general economic 
survey of mavara*al-nahr -- np. 178-1*2. The new importance of the 
north- south trading axis with India serving as the entrepot for the 
Euronean-Asian trade is, as pointed out by Zeki Velidi Togan, of con- 
siderable importance in understanding the economic background of the 
kafevid-Uzbek-Mughal clash in Ahurasan, particularly at 'Balkh which 
was an important center in this new trading route. The subject can 
regretably not be pursued in this dissertation. 

Another Uzbek internal factor glossed over in this dissertation 
(as not being sufficiently relevant to Safavid-Uzbek relations) is the 
position of the tribes who were closely associated with the Uzbek 
S«Soi« H ^ e * ?°£ a briei * statement on their status, see Istoriya 
^. bekskoy oSR p 390; for the detailed list of these associateT^iles, 
see buprunku Turklll op, 42-45, ' 
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The political system of the two Uzbek states may best be 
viewed within the ooatext of what seems to have been a traditional 
organization form of the Turco-Mongols (cf . the Seljuqs, the Mongols 
6 nd even medieval Kussla). In its pure and theoretical form this 
system is in marked contradistinction with that of the Safavids, 
which, despite the Shi* eh and Qizilbash innovations of Shah Isma*ll 
is, comparatively speaking, well within the framework of the "Irano- 
Islsmic" or even European theoretical concept of the kingship where 
there is a clear locus of power in a specific individual with the 
succession automatically passing from father to son into the next 
feneration. 

By contrast, in the Ozbek structure the locus of power is de- 
volved unon the entire ruling Dynastic iiouse— rather than upon the 
the ruling individual. The specific expression of this power, in 
the person of the "khan" , ia held by the eldest member of the entire 
Dynestic House, extending from uncles in the first generation to 
cousins who become further removed with each passing generation (the 
"sultans" } . The difference in the systems is apparent in the con- 
cept of the dynasty: Shah Tahmasb headed his dynasty; f Ubayd Khan 
represented his. 

The khan himself, although he did have certain prestigeful 
privileges ( e.g. the possession of the Dynastic seat or capital; 
chairmanship of the ourultays ; and in the Islamic context, the rights 
to the khutbeh end sikkeh insignia of rulership), was essentially 
a "par inter pares". 

1. For the best description and discussion of the subject, see 
iteki Velidi Togan's Umuml Turk Tarlhine Qiris (Istanbul 1946), 
pp. 42-43, 57- 58, 106-109 and especially 287-293. 
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?he khan's "peers", the sultana, met in consultation (the 
rurultay ) to decide general policy of interest to the entire 
ruling house. The basis of these sultans* power was in their In- 
herited appanages held with apparently complete control. This 
independence of the sultans is particularly marked in foreign 
affairs, and it will be seen that they both sent and received their 
own diplomatic envoys and that they were by no means always com- 
mitted to a common foreign polioy. 

in actual practice a varying amount of deviation from this 
theoretical pattern of rjower is found in both Uzbek states. (From 
the Appendix on khwarizm it will be seen that the Yadga rids were 
more conservative in this respect. J The most obvious lapse of 
the theory is the usurpation of the title khan by the leading 
sultans. Thus KA.BIB/e.g.532.579. finished just ^rior to Shah 
Isma'il's death, already refers to 'Ubayd (or'UbaydullabJ as "khan", 
a title to which he was theoretically not eligible until 940/1533. 

Again the concept of a fixed dynastic seat (very much as in 

2 * 3 

nedievel Russia for example ) to which the "grand khans" were 

1. it should be noted however that 'Ubayd is referred to as 
"sultan" in the contemporary sources up to the death of Shibanl 
Khan in 910/1510 (thus riABIB/3^,LUBB/233, KASHIDI/23U., In fact, 
KASHIDI/2Q© is ouite explicit in referring to " 'Ubaydullah Khan 
who was Sultan" in an event pre-dating Shibani Khan's death. These 
spme sources, however, refer to him as "khan" in the events which 
follow, apnerently in recognition of his leading role in reestablish- 
ing the Uzbek state (thus HABIB/532,LU3B/233,RASHIDI/245). 

2. See the articles udel, udel'nye knyazhestva and udel'nyy period 
in Bol'shaya Sovetskaya Sntzlklopedlya (second edition, Moscow 1950-57 

3. The term "grand khan" in orientalist literature is useful in 
referring specifically to the "chief -of -state" among the Uzbeks and 
obviates the confusion caused by the theoretically unwarranted 
usurpation of the title. 
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assigned, was very soon ignored in Mavara'al-nahr. Kuchkunji 
Khan was in fact given Samarqand, the Abu'l-Khayrid seat, upon 
.his accession to the khanate at the death of Sh£ban{ Khan. 'Ubayd 
Mma however remained in his own appanage of Bukhara 1 after his 
formal accession and the Kuchkunjids held on to Samarqand as their 
^rivfte aowanage until forcibly expelled and eliminated by their 
rival, 'Abdullah Khan in 986/1573 (A3D/ll2a-123a). In Khwarizm 
however the practice of assigning tfrganch to the newly acceeding 
grand khens was maintained considerably longer. 

These gradually increasing deviations from the political 
"norms* form part of the necessary background for understanding 
the uzbek Internal situation, for it was by this process that the 
febek states were gradually being converted into a sub- variety of 
the "Irano-Islamio" type. The process may conveniently be termed 
as completed in Xhwarizm at £ajim Khan's accession to tfrganch in 
973/1505-6, and in *avara'al-nahr at 'Abdullah Khan's victory 
over the allied sultans of Samarqand and Tashkand (Tashkent) in 
9-56/157!?. 

That is to say, Shah Tahmasb faced uzbek states which were 
poing through 8 difficult period of political evolution. It is 
true that the uzbek political crisis did not break out into dram- 
atic violence until 944/1533 in Khwarizm and 957/1550 in Ma vara' al- 

2 
nahr , I.e. either at the very end of the "First Phase" of Shah 

1. CIPCHAQ/591b and^SIL3ILAT/120b soecifically state the fact that 
'Ubayd Khan made Bukhara his "capital" (c arargah ; magarr-1 shahri - 
yari ) upon his accession. "" ; — 

2. For the outbreak of what may be called "The War of the Bukharan 
Succession" # at the death of 'Abd al-'Azlz, the son of 'Ubayd Khan, in 
which t the Kuchkunjids, Shah-Budaqids and Suyunjids were allied against 
the Janlbegids, see A3D/34b ff . 
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Tahmasb's relations with the Uzbeks to be discussed here, or 
well into the Second Phase. Nonetheless, there are signs, even 
with the meeger sources at our command for the period, that the 
crisis was already beginning in the 930-946/1524-1540 period. 
For this reason it will be useful to view the uzbek situation 
et the time of Shah Tahmasb*s accession as already within the 
framework of a changing political organization. 

There were certain weaknesses inherent in the system itself, 
end it may be conjectured that had the #zbek states not been con- 
verted into a variety of the "Irano-Islamic" type in which the 
succession passed to a new generation and to an individual rather 
than to a clan, they might .well have ended in warring petty sul- 
tanates, the prey to a new eponymous founder — either from with- 
in the Dynastic House or from without — who would have then repeat- 
ed the cycle. As will be seen from the Appendix this process had 
actually become extremely advanced in Khwarizm. 

The first inherent weakness in the system was the role of 
seniority. It is quite obvious that the eldest was not necessar- 
ily the ablest or the most ambitious. Thus *Ubayd Khan had to wait 
through the "reigns" of Kuchkunji khan (ca.916-937/ca. 1510/1530) 
end then Abu SaUd Khan (937-940/1530-1533) before he was eligible 
for the title of "grand khan" on the basis of seniority. In all 

1. An interesting example of the role of age in Ozbek society i3 
found in ABD/85b: 'Abdullah Khan in 978/1570-1, i.e. at a time when 
he was already the most dominant tSzbek and the de facto leader^of 
his own Janlbegid^clan, "followed the ancient traditions" ( rl < ayat-l 
yssao-i radlm namud ) and went to congratulate his cousin, Uzbek 
Sultan, for a victory because^Ozbek Sultan was "a few months old® 1 ". 
On this occasion * Abdullah Khan was forced to endure his cousin's 
insults because of the age factor and despite his de facto powers. 
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this time however he was the paramount personality among the 
ftzbeks. 1 That this lack of the prestigeful title was an import- 
ant weakening factor in the relations with Shah Tahmaab will be- 
come apparent in the narrative which follows. 

The practice of rule by the eldest may well have been violated 
by Shibanl Khan, the founding father, himself; for among the con- 
fusing rivayats or reports of the situation immediately after his 
death in battle, is one which states that he had designated his son, 
iiUbammsd Timur, as his successor and that the khutbeh and sikkeh 
were actually made in his son's name. Muhammad Timur soon dis- 
ar)r>ears from history 5 however and Kuchkunji Khan is described as 
acceeding as the "grand khan" by virtue of his seniority in the 
Abu'l-Khayrid House. Until the breakup of the system each of the 

1. 'Ubayd Khan had led the Uzbek reconcuest of Mavara'al-nahr 
from Bebur and the Cizilbash and was thus the second founder of 
the Uzbek state. His leadership in the Khurasan campaigns previ- 
ous to his selection as "grand khan" will become evident in the 

main narrative. HASHIDI/283 makes his de facto position cuite clear: 
"...he had, in reality, conducted the entire affairs of state; and 
if he had chosen to assume the title of Khan, no one could right- 
fully have opposed him. nevertheless the Uzbek adhered to the old 
rules and conferred the Khanshlp upon the most advanced in years". 
Also cf . RAYDARI' s /55jl* statement that "the control^of state^lay with 
him f i.e . »Ubayd Khanj and they [i.e . Kuchkunji Khan and Abu Sa'id 
Khan} 1 ' had nothing of the ^government but the name" ( ikhtiyar-i saltanat 
bs u bud va ishan az aukumat juz nam! nadashtand ). nonetheless, it 
may be stated here, that one of the conclusions reached in this 
dissertation is that *Ubayd Khan did not actually have the great 
powers attributed to him in these and similar quotations. 

2. (a) Muhammad Timur succeeds his father, Shlbanl Khan, in ^IPCHAQ/ 
590a, RAQIM/9ob, AHSAN/123. (b) Kuchkunji succeeds ShibaniKhan in 
RASHIDI/283, SILSILAT/I13a, ILCHI/2o5a, HAYDARl/52b, SHIRAZI/257a, 
KuNECCIMBA§I/iiV710. (c) A joint Muhammad 'i'lmur -Kuchkun.il succession 
is given in ABD/21a and AN0MYk/20b. 

3. SILSILAT/ll6b is the sole source to niece his death as late as 
927/1520-1. All other accounts suggest his death by ca. 920/1514. 



"grend khan" is generally cited as having been chosen in ourultay 
on this basis. 

Some stability in the succession was theoretically provided by 

2 

the actsointment of a qaghllghay or qa*lkhan i.e. the "eldest heir- 

apoarent" during the "grand khaj^s" reign. This however had its 
shortcomings for both of Kuchkunjl Khan's oaghllgha y died before the 
grand khan they were slated to succeed ( ylPCHAQ/590a , KASHIDI/283, 
AN0NYM/21b). There is no further mention of any qaghilghay (for a 
possible reference in Khwarizm, see Appendix p.XLl) until »Abdullah 
jKhan named his own son to the post (kTJ$IM/27a). This evolution in 
meaning of the term is a telling example of how the original tJzbek 

theories of state were converted into the newer concepts based on 

3 

an "Irano-Islamic" model for the dynastic succession. 

1. Thus ABD/21a: The qurultay chose Kuohim Khan (i.e. Kuchkunjl) 
"by virtue of the ancient principles of the 'tureh' and "yasaq.*", 

for "he was the eldest of all" ( b-sal az hameh buzurgtar bud ). Again 
in QipcHAQ/5#9b where it is stated that Kuohim *Jian was named to the 
tsost because he was "the eldest of the Abu'l-Khayrids" ( asann- i aviad- i 
jibu'l-Khayr Kh an); and RASHIDI/283 calls him "the eldest sultan". 

The Safavid chroniclers too were well aware of this system: thus 
ILCHI/2o5a says Kuchkunji Khan was selected because he was the eldest 
of the Juohid khans and "princes"; LUBB/233 is particularly explicit: 
"He fkuohim Khah] was the eldest, and their fthe Uzbeks^ custom^is 
such "that whoever of their line is the eldest", he becomes the khan" # 
(asann bud rasm-i tureh-yl ishan chunin ast har kas az nizhad-1 ishan 
eser.n bashad khan shavad) . Cf .also TAAA/37. 

" Similar statements are occasionally given for the accessions of 
Abu Sa»id Khan and 'Ubayd Khan (e.g. RASKIDI/283 ,QIPCHAq/591a , ILCHI/ 
2coa); however as will be seen in the main narrative there is souse 
doubt as to the real significance of the age factor in these selections. 

2. The term is garbled in the texts. The form oaghllghay is taken 
from Umurol TUrk Tarihine Giris p. 107. It frequently appears as 
"a g lkhan or qaghilkhan , 

3. A similar vestige of rule by seniority is perhaps to be seen 
in the llth/17th century when in both Khwarizm and Mavara^i-nahr 
there are several examples of brother succeeding brother as grand 

khan. 
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Within these terms of succession by seniority it is possible 
to understand the febek situation in 930/1524 ^en the grand khan 
was jmchkunji (Kuchim) Khan at the Samarkand capital, but the 
dominating personality was 'Ubayd Khan with his appanage at 
Bukhara* In Khwarizm the same sort of situation seems to have 
prevailed at this date: the grand khan at the tfrganch capital was 
Susayn Quli Khan, cousin of the founding father, llbars Khan; the 
dominating personality was Sultan Ghazi Sultan (note: not khan), 
the son of llbars Khan, at Vazir* 

A second structural weakness inherent in the iJzbek system 
wes the theoretical equality of the "peers", i »e» the sultans, 
who, meeting in ourultay or "assemblage of peers" had the right 
to veto or at any rate to abstain from any general policy they 
objected to # This, as will be seen in the narrative, was some* 
times aoutely embarrassing to f Ubayd Khan and his designs on 
Khurasan, He could never be sure of winning the support of his 
"peers" even after his elevation to the position of grand khan* 
And on only one occasion in all the military reiitions with Shah 
Tahmasb was a total #zbek army to be committed (at the Battle of 

Jfim). 

Furthermore, this right to veto, or even to mutiny, apparent- 
ly extended to the umara . I.e . to the "leaders" or"chiefs" of the 
sllied tribes incorporated into the tfzbek state but remaining out- 
side the Dynastic House. f Ubayd Khan had frequently to yield to 
the "advice" of his umara, and on at least one occasion they threat- 
ened to use force against him to ensure the acceptance of their 
"opinions". 

Thus in 930/1524 we have a situation among the Uzbeks where 
a determined and unified policy was difficult to achieve and where 
the total military assets were not easily mobilized or fully dis- 
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cit>lined. 

The third and final structural weakness to be discussed in 
the tfzbek r>olitioal system is the appanage arrangement, whereby 
the collateral lines cf the Dynastic House were assigned appar- 
ently unoonditionally--specif ic areas within the total territory 
under dynastic control. Since these appanages were inherited, the 
result was inevitably the rise of near-autonomous states linked 
ever more tenuously by the common Abu'l-Khayrid tradition and 
the "urultay. The individual sultan is thus seen to have been 
bound to two loyalties: the one .to his Dynastic Mouse, the other 
to hi3 appanage olansmen. The situation is difficult to describe, 
for there Is no proper terminology 1 to cover the case of "collat- 
eral", semi-autonomous states organized upwardly by ties to a 
corjnon eponymous Dynastic House ( e.g .Abu*l-Khavrid) in which the 
succession is open to all on the basis of seniority; and then 
or*8n5zed downwardly on "neo-eponymous" lines {e^g. the Kuchkun- • 
jids or descendants of Kuchkun j£ Khan) in a specific hereditary 
appanage. 

The formation of these "neo-eponymoua" "appanage -states" can 
best be understood from the following condensed genealogical table. Z 
It should be noted that the "neo-eponyms" were not necessarily them- 
selves in actual possession of the appanage inherited in their name 
,..;(.%£• Shah Budaq had died when Shibani Khan was still a child and 
considerably before the conquest of Bukhara). 

1. The terms "neo-eponymous clans", "aupanage-state" or "Dynastic 
ftouse" are contrived and admittedly cumbersome. £eki Velidi Togen 
in his general description of the system {see above, p. 25, note 1) re- 
fers to the complex as "UlUs sisteml" . i.e. "appanage-system". 

J^YW^Jf^^SSJiK tT °f ABD fo a33lm an <* especially 18b- 19a, 21b; 
RAciM/80b!?2b SUBHAN/pa33lln and es »ecially 49a-b,54a-5oa,o*b| 
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In the genealogical tables which follow, the n neo*eponyms n 



through whom the appanage succession is passed are noted thus ; 
the apanages are noted /thus /: rt M B stands for n Muhammad * ; 

Abu'lr-Khayr 



gHfihBudaq 



Shi ban! Mabmud 



SuyunjM f Ubayd 

I 

YarM ERabira 

• J. 

Burftan 

/BUKHARA? 



KuchicunTT 



£hwa 



AbuSald kbdalLatif 



Said Javanmard 
Abu'l-Khayr 



/SAMARQAKD/ 



T 



ehM 



Janlbeg 



1 



1QE 




Si'stan PlrM * Iskancfar feaba 
I 



DinM ! 'Abdullah 
i 



/BALKH/ | A.1YAKKAL | /TASHKAM)/ 



The relationship of the grand khan to the "appanage -system" 
may be seen from the following table in which the sequence is 
numbered: 



ShehBudaa 



l.Shibanl 



Abu'l-rKaayr 



1 

J ! 

MTlmur jf 'Ubayd 



2. KuchicunTT 



I J 

KhwajehM 



^.AbuSaid ^.Abdullah O.Latif 



Juyun.1 



Janibe^ J^JBaraq 

£.Pir!l ^.Iskandar 



10. Abdullah 
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The establishment of these "neo-eponymous appanages" goes 
bE ck to the very beginnings of both u"zbek states. It is import- 
e nt to note that both Shlbanl Khan and tlbars Khan made their 
original concmests Independently of the other members of their 
respective Dynastic Houses, and that their relatives were Invited 
to join in the new state after the talcing of Samarqand in Mavara'- 
el-nahr and vazir in Khwarizm (see e^. RASHIDI/120,16o-7, GHAZI/ 
207-217). That is to say, the total Dynastic .Houses took part 
in the expansion of the new states, and not in their inception. 

The very first ourultays of the new and rapidly expanding 
states established (with some subsequent modifications) the 
"neo-enonymous" collateral lines in the apoanges they were to 
hold until inter-appanage warfare broke out in Khwarizm (in 
930/1524 and 944/1538) and in Mavara'al-nahr (in 957/1550). 

The result of the long, drawn-out series of civil wars on 
"neo-eponymous" lines which then ensued was, in Mavara'al-nahr, 
ultimately the elimination of all the collateral ruling olans 
but one (the Janlbegids) and the substitution of a new single 
e^onym ('Abdullah Khan) for the entire tizbek state. A new Dynast- 

1. There were three major nurultay3 in kavara'al-nahr in which the 
8->r>en8ges were distributed: (a) at Shlbanl Khan's concuest of Samar- 
kand and the coming of the other Abu'l-Khayrids to join him the re; see 
ABD/19b, (b) at Shlbanl Khan's concuest of Haratjsee SILSILAT/112a-b, 
EA BIB/333 (c) at 'Ubayd Chan's reconouest of Mavara'al-nahr (the 
so-called* "division" or taoslm of Janibeg Sultan); see ABD/21a,QIPCHAQ/ 

59Sb. 

There are a few differences between ABD and QIPCHAQ, for the final 
engaging. Acoording to QIPCHAQ, Muhammad Tiraur was appanaged to 
Klsh, Tirmiz and Baikh; in ABD he is appanaged to Samarqand jointly 
with Kuchlm ithan (presumably as the vali c ahd or » heir-apparent by 
Primogeniture"). At any rate it is clear that auc him Khan was first 
e^nanaged in "Turkistan" (i.e. the eastern area) and was then re-ap pan- 
e^ed in samarcand, the dynastic seat, in his role as eldest of the 
Abu'l-Khayrid Dynastic House. 
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^ c nouse was then established which, although derived from the 
"neo-eponymous" Jantbegids, was no longer organized along the 
traditional lines of the original Ozbek state. 

In 930/1524, however, and all through the period covered in 
tnis dissertation the system of n neo~eponymous n appanages was 
successfully maintained although the cracks, in the system were 
already sometimes apparent (particularly in Khwarizm), The ap- 
neneged sultans were still closely linked to their common Abu f l~ 
IQiayrid or Yadgarid traditions, selected the grand khans on the 
besis of seniority in the entire Dynastic House, and met in cu ~ 
rultay as w peers n to decide issues of general concern. 

The situation within the "neo- eponymous appanage -states" of 
Kav8ra*al-nahr was then as follows; 

A.Kuchkunjids : At Samara and* The family was led by X&ch- 
kunji (or Kuchim) Khan, the grand khan himself, and by his son, 
Abu Sa f id Sultan who was to succeed to this position on his father f s 
deeth in 937/1530. Kuchkunjl Khan was already an old man in 930, 
for we are told that he was over 80 at his death (QIPCHAQ/591a). 

B.Janlbegids ; At Karmifieh and ^iyankal (the area between 
Samarkand and Bukhara). Janlbeg Sultan had an important voice in 
Ozbek ^urultays and was shortly (in 931/1525) to become the ca^hil - 
ghay or "heir-apparent by age 11 . At his death in 935/1529 kis son, 
Iskandar (the future father of 'Abdullah Khan) succeeded in Kar- 
mineh. A branch of the family was established in Balkh by Klstan 

1. ABD and ANONYM (and 3U8HAN which follows them here) were written 
for » Abdullah Khan and therefore have a Janibegid slant; for the madh 
( encomium) and history of Janlbeg Sultan see ABD /22a ff j AN0NYli/2t>a ff 
and SUBHAN/55b ff (all three are essentially identicaTT* Also see 
the Safavid source MIFTAH/ 542b* 543a . 
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Cera Sultan when the city was taken from "the last of the Tl- 
murids", I.e. Babur In 932/1526. 

C.Suyun.llds : At Tashkand and "Turkistan" (the Ozbek held 
greas north end east of the s£r Darya River £bhe Jaxartesj). At 
the death of the "neo-eponym", Suyunj Khwajeh Sultan (or Khan), who 
had also been the oaghllghay . the family was led by Baraq Sultan ( or 
Khan), his son. 

D.Shah-Budacid3 t At Bukhara. They were led by »Ubayd Khan, 
the dominant uzbek personality of the period and organizer of the 
Khurasan invasions. It should be pointed out that there is no 
source-authority for the term "Shah-Budaqid" , but it is convenient 
since it groups the two branches of the family (descending from the 
brothers, Shibanl Khan and teahmud Sultan respectively) both of 
which had appanage rights at Bukhara. 2 It is important to note for 
the subsecuent narrative that after the taking of Karat, Shlbanl 
Khan seems to have intended making Khurasan his own personal 
anpanage; Samareand was assigned to his son, Muhammad Timur, and 
Bukhara to his brother, Mahraud (see especially ABD/21a). Shah 
Isma' 1.1*3 conquest of lOiurasan, however, left a gap in the "neo- 
e^onymous" arrangements. Ideally the Shah-Budaqids should have 

1. For the death of # Suyunj Khwajeh in 931/152A-5, see RASHIDI/375. 
The Suyunjids under Baba Sultan, the son of Baraa Khan, were to 
be the most determined enemies of 'Abdullah Khan end were the last 
of the n neo-eponymous clans" to be eliminated. A3D/ 124a ff devotes 
some 70 t large folio-pages to the narration of the final phase of 
the Suyunjid resistance beginning in 98o/1578. 

1'. u' T £ is becomes evident from the troubled joint succession at 
l3UKhara by Kuhammad Yar^ (grandson of Shlbanl Khan) and Burhan (great- 
grandson of Mahmud oultan) for which see ABD/34b,36a,42b. The Shah- 
auda-ida were. the first of the »neo- eponymous clans" to be eliminated- 
ABD/ P laSt holdout at Cha &«r;ju (on the Amu River) in 905/1557-S, ' 
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s-5lit Into two "neo-eponymous" clans: one at Harat and the other 
et Bukhara. This should be considered in following »Ubayd Khan* a 
personal attempts to take Harat (not always supported by the total 
Dynastic House) and the appointments of his son, 'AM al-»Az£z, to 
several governorships in Khurasan. 

Conclusion . The Abu-l»Khayrid ftzbek situation in kavara'al- 
neiir in 930/1524 is thus as follows: The "grand khan" was Kuoh- 
kunji Khan, apt>anaged at the dynastic capital of Samaroand; the 
aost dominating tfzbek Personality was »Ubayd Khan representing the 
shah-Budaoids at Bukhara; the Janibegids were centered at Miyankal 
but were shortly to be established at Balkh as well; the Suyunjids 
held the eastern a reas. A unified tfzbek policy ( e.g. against Shah 
Tanmasb ) and the raising of a total tJzbek "Grande Araee" was 
possible only with the consent of all the "peers" or sultans. 
churasan was regarded as dar al-aarb ("religiously sanctioned military 
target") for raiding purposes by the tDzbeks in general, but 
specifically as terra Irredenta by »Ubayd Khan and his branch of 
the Abu'l-Khayrid Dynastic House, 
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chapter 3, Safavid-Uzbek Relations 
AT Shah Ismail's Conquest of Khurasan 

It is fascinating to watch the simultaneous foundings of the 
Ssfevid and tz bek states, with Shah Isma f £l and Shlbanilihan rushing 
toward each other oyer the collapsing Aqauyunlu on the west and 
the Tlm&rids on the east. Each conquest of the one was countered 
by the other: Senarcand in 906/1500 and Tabriz in 907/1501-2; 
Marat in 913/150? and Baghdad in 914/1508. By 915/1509-10 the new 
cizilbash empire extended from Diyarbakr and isaghdad to Mazandaran 
end airman; the new tfzbek empire extended from Tashkand and Khwarizm 
to. Harat and Aatarabad. The void had been filled and the two 
vigorous founding fathers faced one another head~on. 

The clash centered over Khurasan, an area that was essentially 
extraneous to a power based on 'Iraq and Azarbayjan, as it was to 
a r,ower based on Mavara'al-nahr {Transoxania)« Khurasan had had 
its periods of westward orientation ( e»_g . under the Sasanians, Arabs, 
Selju*s and Mongol- llkhanids); it had also had its periods of north* 
ward and eastward orientation ( e.g. under the Samanids, Ghaznavids, 
Ehwarizmshahs and Tlmurids). The clash of Safavid and tfzbek over 
Khurasan may thus be viewed as part of a venerable historical tradi- 
tion which was to be broken only when the Russian and British 
"successor states'* rather artfully decided the issue by partition 
and the creation of Afghanistan, 

Shah Isma , il t s dramatic victory over the tfzbeks at the Battle 
of Marv (Merv) in 91&/1510 (in which Shibani Khan himself was killed) 

end the final tizbek evacuation of Khurasan in 919/1513 » *&ay be said 
to have decided the issue: most of Khurasan was to be westwardly 
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oriented throughout the Safavid-tfzbek period. The Uzbeks, how- 
ever, did not accept the Safavid solution as permanent and twice 
B ede determined efforts to reverse the decision of Karv: once, under 
fjbeyd Khan(the subject of this dissertation), and again a half 
century later under 'Abdullah Khan. 

The tfzbek attempts to recapture Khurasan are the most dramatio 
events in Safavid-tizbek political and military relations, but they 
are not typical. Much more usual were the uzbek raids on Khurasan 
undertaken for plunder and not at all for permanent possession. 
Raiding of this sort continued even after the Safavid period, part- 
icularly from the Khwarizmian side. The Turkman, whose relation- 
ship to the Khwarizmian Uzbeks varied at different periods, were 
m o3t actively engaged in this. 

Shah Isma'il's military relations with the Uzbeks may be con- 
veniently divided into the period of the "Wars for Khurasan" 1 (916- 
919/15 10- 13), and the remainder of the reign 2 (920-930/1514-1524). 

1. The "wars for Khurasan" are covered on the Safavid side basically 

7 tMUTD/cnQ *i 1 Thft other Safavid references are: Lu Bis/ o -»--*» $ 
2uVt 133 °^G/61b!76brN5iAS/l04b-207b, ILCHl/264a-26 5 b, AHSAH/ . 
"assim u^der the years 910-919, KHUIASEH/58a- 7 2a, R0UZAT/ 7 2b-95b, 

TMA/ The 3 0zbek sources are: ABD/19b-21a f AN0Nm/15J-22a. i^QXM/93a- 
100b , SUK-TM/l5a-b, ,Q.IPCHAQ/5B3b- 590a SII£IM/113b-116a. Also see 
GHAzi on Shibani Khan and RASHlDl/2^2 -2 5 1,259-264. & 

The liughal or Indian sources (e^ AKBAR/233-4) have ,X e ^ Q i lt Ji® 
to say about these events despite Babur's prominent role in them for 
this is one of the gap periods in BABUR, the basic Mughal source for 

T. i3 ?Se i sources°ror the 920-930 period are: (a) For the tfzbek raids 
of about 920-921 : HABIB/553, AHSAN/154,^SAKH/209a (b) For the 

23S/?^5! 5 ?9 f ^; W&x&l ^^g^lSf^?" 

KHW fh^Sy ^T^ellllTis siLBIIAT/11* which is presumably 
referring to the Karat siege when it states that Kuchkunji Khan 
led the Uzbeks against Tahmasb Hlrza (i.e. "Prince" Tahmasb, his 
title when governor of Harat). 
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The "Wars for Khurasan" may be usefully summarized here as 
providing a very necessary background for understanding the situa- 
tion inherited by Shah Tahmasb at his accession, laore than the 
| fate of Khurasan had been involved, for in the course of these 
wars the new tfzbek state was extinguished and then revived, and 
Babur made the last serious Timurid effort to recover the Mavara* 
el-nahr homeland from the tfzbek conquerors. 

The first phase of the "Wars" was utterly disastrous for the 
tfzbeks: Shibanl Khan was killed at the Battle of Marv; Shah Isma*il 
entered Harat, and Balkh was ceded to him; Babur, with Qizilbash aid, 
retook Mavara f al~nahr; and the tfzbeks were forced to retire beyond 
the Sir Darya* 

The second phase of the "Wars" marked the iJzbek comeback. Led 
by 'Ubayd Khan, they drove Babur out of teavara f al-nahr; crushed 
a major Qizilbash army at Ghijduvan (near Bukhara) led by Shah 
lsma f il*s vazlr, Najm al-Sanl; and reoccupied Harat and Mashhad, 

The third and final phase gave the victory to Shah Isma*ll who 
personally led the Qizilbash in his second Khurasan campaign* Khura- 
san was definitively occupied this time — but the Uzbeks had not 
at all been thereby eliminated. The Uzbeks had evacuated Khura* 
san, but they remained in force on the other side of the &nu River 
--unreconciled to the Safavid conquest. 

The sources provide very little information f or t he second 
and comparatively calm period of Shah Isma*il*s relations with the 
bzbeks (920-930/1514-1524), There are references to tfzbek raiding 
in 920-921/1514-1515, and to an (Jzbek threat in 926/1520 which put 
a major Qizilbash army on the alert at Firuzkuh (east of Mt,Damavand), 
The threat did materialize in the following spring of 927/1521 when 
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»Ubayd Khan led a twelve day siege of Herat. That this siege was 
8 relatively minor affair is demonstrated by the alacrity with which 
it was given up and by the fact that »Ubayd Khan is the only Uzbek 
0 f the Dyna3tic House whose presence is cited at the siege. This 
attempt on Harat, however, did establish a precedent which was to 
continue all through the "First Phase** of Shah'Tahmasb's relations 
with the Uzbeks. 

Shah Tahmasb had inherited Khurasan: but with it came the 
Ozbeic problem. 



1. HABTB/579, a con temporary account % specifically states that 
'Ubayd Khan received nermission from Kuchkunjl Khan (the "grand khan") 
and then came against' Harat. SILSILAT/llob (a very 3a te # account 
written in the 12th/lffth century) says that Kuohkunji Khan^led the 
Uzbek "princes** ( shahzadegan ) on a camnaign^against Khurasan, '^his 
would mean that the 927/1521 attempt on Harat was a major all-Uzbek 
affair. SILSILAT's statement should probably be discounted, for it 
is a late source and the context in which it appears is rather vague. 
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1 B, The Sectarian factor 

If 

1 The alleged sectarian factor, i_e. the traditional Sunnl- 

I Shi»eh hostility in Shah Tahmasb* s relations with the Uzbeks 

I will be an often recurring theme in the narrative which follows. 

_■< 

The analysis there will attempt to distinguish between theory and 

nronaganda as opposed to actual practice. Account will also be 

teken of the diplomatic level of "la grande politique" and "Real- 

~>olitik tf where ideology will sometimes be seen to clash with 

ooliticsl self-interest. The diplomatic level will be examined 

from a study of the correspondence and the political alignments 

of the time; a useful insight into individual attitudes and the 

differences between theory and practice on the operational level 

will be gained from a close study of the periods of Ozbek-Safavid 

(and/or Sunnl-Shl'eh) changeover in Khurasan. 

It will therefore be useful to provide a brief background of 
this factor in the period of Shah Ismail's relations with the 
Uzbeks, It must be emphasized however that pending a detailed 
study of the subject the conclusions expressed here are tentative. 

To begin with, there would seem to be certain basic differ- 
ences in the character of the sectarian role between the periods 
of Shah Isma'il and Shah Tahmasb. Thus, on the diplomatic level, 
in view of the later correspondence between 'TJbayd Khan and Shall 
Tahmasb in which the sectarian antagonisms and polemics constitute 
a major element, it is quite interesting to note that the Shah 
Israe^ll-Shlbanl Khan correspondence is quite free of bitter 

1. The famous letter of Shlbani Khan to "Ismail Darugheh n ("gover- 
nor" Isma'll) , which is freouently referred to in the sources, is 
riven in full in AHSAN/112-114. For references to the diplomatic 
missions exchanged, see HABIB/504-5,NUSAKH/205a,RASHIDI/232-3, 

TAAA/27-S. 



j religious polemic. The insults, boasts, taunts and threats ex- 

I 

1 changed are in the raw tradition of "Realpolitik". This should be 
I 

contrasted to the near-contemporary letters of the Ottoman Sultan 

Selim to 'Ubayd Khan preserved in FERIDUN/i/374 , 374,415 (dated 920/ 
[J 1514 and 921/1515) which already contain the strident anti-Shi' eh 
t cliches which are later to be found in «Ubayd Khan*s correspondence 
with Shah Tahmasb. 

This correspondence however does not prove very much, for it 
would seem that on the operational level in the period of the "Wars 
for Khurasan" the Uzbeks were indeed looked upon by the Khurasanis 
8 s the champions of the Sunn! cause, as were the Qizilbash represent- 
ed as the champions of the Shi r eh. Examples of this are to be 
seen in the series of events preceding and following the second 
I tfzbek occupation of Karat in 919/1513 when the population seems 
J-: to have divided itself into pro-tfzbek and pro-Qizilbash factions 
|§ along religious lines {HABIB/532-3, 536-7). Similarly at Andakhud 
{Andkhuy, in northern Afghanistan) the population was pro-tfsbek on 
specifically religious grounds, and only a general massacre ended 
the determined resistance against the Qizilbash conquerors (RABIB/ 
540, AHSAH/139). 

In the period of Shah Tahmasb this was also theoretically 
true and indeed much of the political motivation in the sources i3 
presented under this guise j however, in actual practice so general 
a formula as "pro-Sunni equals pro-tfzbek; pro-Shi f eh equals pro- 
Cizilbash" cannot stand excent with considerable Qualification. 
It is difficult to estimate even approximate percentages of 
; sectarian affiliations in Khurasan before the Qizilbash conquest, 
; The whole auestion of the Timurid attitude toward Shi' ism is yet 
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to be Investigated. (Ba bur's flirtation with the Shi'eh 3ect at 
his reconcuest of Samarqand in alliance with the Qizilbash — see 
especially HABIB/524 and RASHIDI/246 —is the most spectacular 
example.) Of course the Timurid regime in Harat was officially 
Sunni and the Shaykh al-Isiam, the leading Sunni functionary 
(Sayyid Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn Sa*d al-Dln Taftazani), was eventually 
executed by Shah Isma'il for his unyielding loyalty to the Sunnl 
cause (see e.g. RASBlDI/236,AHSAN/124,NUSAKH/205b). 



i Yet the Shi* eh in Herat must at the time already have been 

I '1 

I of some consequence, for AHSAN/98 notes that at Shibani Khan's 

i'; 

fi entry into Harat in 913/1507 f the Haratis were warned to drop 

rf'iV' 

I Shi'eh tendenoie3 and to rally around the (tfzbek-) Sunni cause. 2 
flier e is however no mention of any anti-Shi 'eh atrocities at the 
first tizbek entry into Harat {--nor of any other severe atrocities 
for that matter, exoept for some economic pressures cited in 
KABIB/378-3S1 and the rather petty complaints mentioned by BABUR/ 
20oa). It is thus reasonably certain that there was a Shi'eh ele- 
ment in Khurasan even before the victorious coming of the Qizil- 
bash brought it out into the open — and into seotarian strife. 



While on the level of "Realpolitik" the "Wars for Khurasan" 
between Shah Isma'il and the tfzbeks cannot be construed as a 

1. For the Isma*ili Shi'eh sect in Badakhshan, see RASHIDI/217-219, 
227 to which the Kuhistan references in G.le Strange, The Lands cf 

I the 5e stern Caliphate (Cambridge 1930) pp. 354-6 should be compared. 

2. They were warned: "Say net that God, Muhammad and *Ali are your 
heart's companions; but say that God, Muhammad and the Four j^Sunnif 
Companions are your heart's companions" ( Magu'id keh Allah va" Muhammad 
ya *Ali yarat bad; bigg* id keh Allah va Muhammad va Chahar Yar yarat 

bad. 
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strictly sectarian clash, nonetheless the religious l3sue was 
obviously of major concern, at least from the Safavid domestic 
^oint of view: for Sh£»Ism was one of the basic building- blocks 
[ of the new Safavid state which was then still in the formative 
| stapes of development. It is important to note then that the 
Cizilbash massacres at Marv, Qarshl (south of Samarqand), Badghis 
(near Harat) and Andakhud do not find any real parallel on the 
j Ozbek side--nor on the Safavid side in the succeeding period of 
Shah Tahmasb. 

In comparing the sectarian factor in Khurasan in the periods 
I of Shah Tahmasb and of Shah Isma'il, It would seem that although 

certain parallels in the 930-946/1524-1540 atrocity stories may 
| be arawn with the earlier events, nonetheless the sectarian role 
I involved does not seem to reach the same level of intensity as 
|. in the period when the issue (i.e. the politico-religious eontrol 

of Khurasan) was new and more dynamic. 

There is however a possible qualification to this conclusion, 

for from the more detailed study of the later period it may be 
.mite conclusively stated that the sectarian differences in ilhura- 

san were frequently used to cloak obviously opportunistic and non- 

I; Ma^v: Neither MABIB nor AHSAN mention a massacre of civilians 
^.m? i L J BB #52 is however auite explicit: "The soldiery of mem- 
orable deeds [i.e. the wizilbashj plundered Marv, the residence of 
tne Ozbeks, for three days. After the three days the royal *race 
took concern for the fate of the helpless and of the local rfsfdents 
ijejazeh va raasakin-i anjal and caused them to be forgiven" The 
Eassacre at Mary is confirmed In A3D/19b where reference is 'made to 
■itae razing of the walls of Marv and to a "massacre" (oatl-i *amm) 
tnere after the Battle of Mary. It is also noted in RASHIDI/235 

Cara^: HABI3/52d,LUBB/254 f NU3AKH/20bb, ILCHI/2o5b, AHSAN/ 
131-2 ,,SIL3ILAT/114a, RASHIDI/260. ' ■ 

Badghis : HABIB/539, AHSAN/139. 
Andakhud : HABIB/540, AHSAN/I39. 
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religious motivations. How much of this religious opportunism is 

to he read into the times of Shah Ismail can only be determined 
by a much closer study of that period than has been attempted here. 

By 930/1524 Khurasan then was officially Shi»eh; but it had 
bitter memories of the Safavid-tfzbek clash which had been strongly 
tinned by the. religious rigor of the new self-consciously Sht*eh 
state. The precedents for atrocities in the name of religion had 
been set by both sides. The sectarian problem had not been re- 
solved by the Safavid conouest and Sunnls were to appear publicly 
P nd vengefully with each tfzbek success. It was the Sunnis* turn, 
however, to practioe taolyeh ("religious dissimulation") for 
'Khurasan was then and was to remain under Shi'eh-Qizilbash control. 
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n hjpter 4» Babur and the Tlmurlds 

In 930/1524 Babur, n the last of the Tlmurlds", was still a 
possible third contender for Khurasan. From his Kabul base, Balkh, 
Ounduz, Badakhshan and Qandahar had been taken and were being held 
ageinst both the Safavids and the Uzbeks. Within two years, how* 
ever, Babur had entered Agra, and the Timurids had become the 
"Greet ^ughals" of India, 

This is not to say that the ivughals forthwith renounced all 
claims to Khurasan: for although Balkh was shortly to fall to the 
Ozbeks, and Qandahar was soon to be subject to Safavid menacings, 
there was nonetheless a major flurry of Mughal activity in Khurasan 
during the period of Kumayun's ( Babur f s emperor- son) refuge to the 
"west" in what is today Afghanistan from 951 to 9^2/1544-1555 • 
Furthermore, Badakhshan, a deep salient into the tfzbek territory 
of ftavara*al-nahr, was successfully held until 991/1583 when it 
finally fell to 'Abullah Khan tfzbek. Even in the llth/17th cent* 
ury there was a three-way (Mughal-Safavid-tfzbek) souabble for 
Balkh during which the Mughals briefly occupied the city. And 
Qandahar was to shift between Safavid and Mughal occupation all 
through the 10th to llth/16th to 17th centuries* Nonetheless, 
the generalization may well be made that the Mughals were primari- 
ly committed to India proper: attempts at expansion in Khurasan 
were essentially n ad venturous 11 ♦ 

As to the relations between Shah Isma f £l and Babur, it is 
sufficient here to point to their active military alliance against 
the Ozbeks in the period of the "Wars for Khurasan" (916-919/1510- 
1513): there were Qizilbash contingents with Babur at his taking 
of Samarrand; Babur*s khutbeh there was read in the name of Shah 
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Isma'll; his coins were struck with a Sh£ f eh motto; the Qizilbash 
"generalissimo*, Najm al~Sani, led the allied forces at the fiasco 
suffered against the Uzbeks at the Battle of Ghijduvan* After this 

S (and indeed, according to HABIB/523* 524, NUSAKH/20oa f AHSAN/127, 

i 

even as early as Babur f s occupation of Samarkand) relations be* 
tween the allies became somewhat strained, particularly at Babur f s 
aggressions in Balkh, Gharjistan and Qandahar. -Nonetheless, at 
Shah Tahmasb's accession, a tenuous alliance, or at least a commun- 
elity of interests seems to have maintained itself in the face of 
the common ftzbek enemy. 

The situation in 930/1524 in the Baburid held areas in, or 
adjacent to, Khurasan which were to be involved in Shah Tahmasb's 
relations with the Ozbeks, was as follows: 

BALKH : The Timurid, Muhammad Zaman Mirza, who had taken 
refuge with Shah Isma'il from the Uzbeks, revolted against his 
protector just prior to the Battle of Chaldiran (fought against 
the Ottomans in 920/1514) and began a series of adventures in 
Astarabad and then Gharjistan (including a raid on Safavid Harat) 
in an attempt to revive the Timurid fortunes* By 922/1516 he had 
taken Balkh and near* by Shiburghan from their Safavid governors* 
8a bur, however, from his base in Kabul, soon defeated Muhammad 
Zaman in an inter-Timurid war but then graciously restored him 

1* HABIB/394-404 gives a very detailed account of these events 
in flalkh and Gharjistan personally witnessed by the author who was 
then residing in Gharjistan and was in the service of Muhammad 
Zaman Mirza (d.397 and passim ). AHSAN f s account is clearly derived 
from HABIB. However AHSAN f s/l09 account of a second Qizilbash 
expedition to Gharjistan in 925/1519 is^not mentioned in HABIB; 
this would presumably ^ indicate that Khwandamir, the author, was 
no longer in Gharjistan by that date* 
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to Balkh as his governor, BABUR/227a,238a mentions receiving 
correspondence and gifts from his governor in 925/1519. HABIB/ 
l^Okt in its closing account of the Timurids, in a passage written 
in Zu T l-Qa f deh 929/Sept ember 1523, states that Muhammad Zaman 
#{rza was then Babur* s governor in Balkh, and that he had been 
sending occasional good-will embassies to the Safavid Court; and 
the tdous hot>e is expressed that he will soon join the Safavid 
eeuse. This was however not to be, for by 930/1524 Balkh was 
already being threatened by the Uzbeks and was to fall into their 
possession about two years later, 

BADAKHSHAN; Khan Mlrza (or Sultan Uvays Mlrza}, .Babur* s 
cousin, had taken the province in the confusion following Shibanl 
IQien's occupation of Harat and the Timurid fiasco. He had paid 
his respects to Shah Isma'll at the first Qizilbash entry into 
Karat, was "confirmed" in Badakhshan, and joined Babur in the 
brief Timurid reconquest of &&vara f al*nahr in the "Wars of Khurasan"* 
Babur took advantage of his death in 920/1519*20 to ne:ne his own 
son as governor there, i.e. Humayun, who administered the province 
until 935/1529. 

PAHDAHAR : 2 The local Arghun governors of Qandahar, who had 
held the province under the Timurids, had managed to stave off 
direct Safavid annexation (an expedition sent by Shah Isma f £l in 
919/1513 had not been a complete success) but seem to have been 
within the new Safavid "orbit", Babur, however, successfully 

1. For the period of 910-930/1510-1524, see: BABUR/218b, 244a~b, 
AKBAR/230,233, RASHIDI/353-355,337, HABIB/510,524,525, and AHSAN/127. 

2, For the period of 910-930, see: HABIB/572-3, 57S-9, 535-591, 
AH3AN/1O9-170, 174-5, RASHIDI/357* 
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parried the menaoes and cajoleries from Herat and persisted in a 
three or more year siege of Qandahar. His victory in 928/1522 was 
finally won as much by diplomatic manoeuvring, and intrigue as 
by irilitery force and Kamran Klrza, his other s> n, was Installed 
a s governor. Shah Tahmasb had thus inherited the "Qandahar 
puestion*, which was to remain a vital issue in subsequent Safa- 
T id-*ughal relations. 
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j * fit ion II. The Duel for Khurasan 



among the uymaq for the control of the royal person and the 
regency. This situation was to continue intermittently until 
%2/1525 and dovetails with most of the "First Phase" of Shah 
Tahmasb's relations with the tfzbeks. By the end of this period 
the C,izllbash state had once more become a dynastic-uymac partner- 
ship with the Shah occupying the predominant role. 

The Qizilbash umara present at Shah Isma*£l's death acted 
-ulckly to nrevent the disturbances feared at the change of ruler. 

1. Except where otherwise stated, the narration of the accession 
snd the related events is based on the standard account in ROUZAT/ 
12oa-b, 
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v :? g?ter 1. The Period of the First Invasion 

(Plchi-Takha^uy-It/930-932/152»-1526) 

T". Tne Troubled Accession of Shah Tahm a sb* } ■ 

The new factor in Safavid-Ozbek relations, the accession of 
Sheh Tahmasb (19 Rajab 930/24 May I524) can now be assessed against 
the background given in Section I. 

As far the internal situation in Iran, it may be said that the 
e Svent of any new shah would probably have led to the disturbances | 
£ nd the jockeying for position usual at such times. To this [;: 

E ust be added the facts that, as pointed out above, the role of 
t:ie Qizilbash uymaq was not as yet fully defined in the newly | 

consolidated Safavid state, and that the new shah was still a I 

child (three months past his tenth solar birthday) and a regency I 
thus beceme necessary. The dynastie-uymaq balance struck by Shah || 

!■'.'■' 

Isma'il was thus ended and the uncertainty in the new roles to be f 

^:; I : 

essumed soon led to a vicious rivalry and even armed cmbat I- 

I 
1 
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Tahmasb, the sldsst son, was enthroned the following morning and 
a joint regency established by the Rumlu, Div Sultan and the Ustaj- 
iu, Kapak (or Mustafa) Sultan, 

It is important to note that Shah Isma f il f s vakil (or amir al« 
% mexa) f the Ustajlu, Chayan Sultan, had died a few months before 
the new shah's accession, as had his son and successor to this 
nost, Bayazid Sultan (see above, p*12,n«l). According to LUBB/253- 
j 25$, MJSAXH/211a and AHSAN/m, Div Sultan Rumlu had already been 
a -nointed to succeed to this post before Shah Isma f il f s death; 
3HARAF'54# adds that Kapak Sultan (the late Chayan's brother) had 
else been appointed at the same time by Shah Isma'il as co-vjakil. 
Whether this CQ» vi&alat was established just before or just after 
Shah Tahmasb f s accession, the fact remains that the situation was 
ripe for inter-uymaq rivalry in 930/1524 . 

Some of the confusion that was to follow may be understood 
by the fact that the new co- vakil . Kapak Sultan { i « e , Chayan 
Sultan's brother and Bayazid Sultan's uncle) would, as represent- 
ative of the Ustajlu, have been in a position of trying to regain 
ground just recently lost. This may also explain why the other 
u£26£ mainly sided with Div Sultan and the Rumlu, for the dis- 
lodgement of the Ustajlu would leave the field of opportunity 
in the new regime open to all newcomers. 

That this joint-regency could not last would seem to have 
been obvious, but the terrible repercussions which were soon to 
follow permit us to question the degree of stability achieved by 
Shah Isma*il and his new uymaq-system state . 
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Outwardly all went reasonably well on the home-front during 
the first yaylao and oishlaq (suiomer and winter- ouartera) at 
Tabriz. 1 However in the vlzarat (the post of the "grand vazir") 
Shah Isma*il»s incumbent, Xhwajeh Jalal al-Dln, was executed 
(AB3AN/lft4 t TDHFKH/5b) and Qasl Jahan was named to this office. 
From the events which follow, it is quite clear that Qasi Jahan 
wes the Ustajlu nominee, and we can therefore judge that despite 
the outer calm which prevailed at Court during the first few 
months of the new regime, the contest for control was already 
under way. 

There are no indications, however, of any attempts being 
E ede to replace the uymaq governors in the provinces. Neither 
Humlu nor Ustajlu could have risked offending the other uymaq 
et this fluid point. Thus the Xhurasan administration of Dur- 
mish Khan Shamlu and Sam Mirza (the letter's status had however 
changed from royal-son to royal- brother J was confirmed and new 
Detents of investiture sent to Herat. 

However, by the time these patents of office arrivediln 
thurasan, another element had been added to the "troubled access- 
ion of Shah Tahmasb": the first of the five tfzbek invasions was 
already in progress. 



■fe n Th ? £f? h i° ft ° f t 5 ls first " Turk£ yeartt of PichI extended into 
■ Re next hijriyear of 931 and corresponds to the winter of 1524-25. 
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SI The Uzbek siege of Harat i 

There are two partly contradictory accounts (essentially 

1, The narrative established here is a compendium based upon 
the following sources. References common to the major sources 
have not been listed separately; the following however contain 
the variations which, are presented here in some detail as afl, 
example of the "variations in the sources" which will be freouent- 
ly referred to throughout the dissertation: 

*• AFZAL /4b- 3b contains the most detailed account, which 
however is not always in keeping with the JANG-ROUZAT and AHSAN- 
KHULA33H version. AFZAL* s independent source is probably the 
:-issing "History of narat" of "ujumi Haravi, for which see Append- 
ix on Sources p.XLVI. 'ihe data found exclusively in AFZAL are* 
(1) AFZAL alone specifically places the beginning of the Uzbek 
invasion ^rior to the death of ohah Isma'il; the following are in 
Keeping with this: (a) the Uzbeks invaded jb-dastur ("as their usual 
wont") before the news of the Shah's deat ! h is received* (b) the 
coining of the ourchi (royal guardsman ) , »A1* , just as the siege was 
ebout to begin, with the news and with a f aanan confirming the 
Khurasan administration ; the khutbeh was then read for the first 
time in the name of Shah Tahmasb; (c) this news emboldened the 
Uzbeks who began the close investiture of Harat immediately (d) 
•All, the nurchi . remained in Harat but a day and then hurried 
back to Court to inform, the new Shah of the Uzbek siege. (2) The 
actual text (gu rat )of Sam Mlrza's renly to Kuchim Khan is apparent- 
ly given (ob-7a). Although AFZAL calls this a majmun (which general- 
ly implies a synopsis rather than the full text), nonetheless,^ the 
SUnshiyaneh ("exaggerated bureaucratic") style, the full salutation 
and the concluding va*l-salam would indicate that this is actually 
the true text. (It should be noted in this connection that AFZAL 
contains many full surats not preserved elsewhere.) Another factor 
supporting the view that this is the actual surat of Sam Mlrza*s 
letter is the comoarision with the abridged version found in 
AHSAN/lSo-7 which # is set off in r-roper style for ouoting a surat 
by the rubric javab ("reply"). (The AHSAN text however merely gives 
the beginning of the letter albeit in a form which can be seen to 
have been derived from the surat as given in AFZAL.) (3) The full 
name is given of the leader of the Qlzilbash sally into the Ba K h-i 
iurad: Muhammad (?) Bek, known as Qara Ighlk Shamlu. It was he 
who brought the news to the Shah of the final Uzbek withdrawal from 
iiarst and was rewarded by being appointed governor of Tabas--wheiB 
/, e v f o ?d £i m * ater « lvin & refuge to Sam Mirza at the time of his revolt. 
\k-l. bam Mirza sent a report to the Shah of the Uzbek withdrawal vhioh 
^°? ed bhe Court at the end of winter at Tabriz. (It is tyoical of 
aj^al throughout to add the Court reaction to the events narrated- these 
added references to the Court make AFZAL particularly valuable.) 
'■■11,, . JANG- /118a- 122b and HGUZAT /127a-129a: ROUZAT is clearly 
following JANG here (for ROUZAT »s self -citation of JANG as its main 
authority, see At^endix on Sources, p. LIX) although a few additions 

evenff 6 aS,™ /J5S5 re ? tS 0f clarit y and linkage to non-Khurasan 
events. ROUZAT /127b alone of all the sources dates the event by 
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AfZAL and JANG) for the events in Khurasan at the death of Shah 
.jsma f ll# Since both of these rivayats (versions) very likely stem 
from Harat itself, it is difficult to come to definite conclusions. 

According to the one rlyayat (AFZAL), the Czbeks had invaded 
Khurasan and were close to Harat even before the death of Shah 
lsma f ll; and Durmish Khan, the governor, was already preparing 
the defences of the city when a royal messenger arrived with the 
news of the new regime at Court and with patents confirming the 

putting the appearance of the Uzbeks outside of Harat in 93I, The 
details found exclusively in this double source are: (1) Shayimaneh 
(ROUZAT: Shadimaneh) is located as Kuchim Khan's headouarters at 
one-half farsakh (about two miles) from the center of Harat* (2) 
Abu Sa'id's position at the siege is given as extending from the 
,D8r(-i ?) Qara Bridge to the village of Farzan. (JANG's "Farzan n 
is very legibly written and should probably be read instead of 
AHSAJN f s "Maran".) (3) For # the Qizilbash positions on the city* 
rates, ^the Khush and Qipchaq gates are added and the position of 
Timur-ughll accordingly changed* (4) In the C^izilbash sally against 
the Ba^h-i Murad 9 the statement is made that the ghazis (i*e # the 
■wizilbash) narrowly missed the capture of the two Uzbek khans be- 
cause of their erroneous belief that the Bagh was too well policed* 
(5) The revolts of the border umara at ^hah Isma f il*s death are 
cited in JANG/118b-119b f R0UZAT/127a. 

:;,,,,.. iii.AIEAN/186-7 and KHULA8KH/ 92b-93b: Both give similar 
and moderately Retailed accounts* They both accept the invasion 
es following Sha^i Isma'il's death but present no exclusive de- 
tails* They are both very likely derived from JANG. 

iv* ILCHI /35b has a brief account but states that the siege 
lasted t wo months and to the list of # £zbeks nresent is alone to 
=add Jsnlbeg Sultan, Kistan Qara Sultan and Baraq Sultan* 

v* TAAA/ 38 likewise has a brief account but states that the 
siege lasted "several months" ( chand mah ) 

vi. TEZ./10 barely mentions the event but confuses the chronology 
problem here by stating that the news of the invasion came in 
tekheouy/93! while the Shah was at the yaylao of Sahand and tfjan. 

vii, ABD/22a, AN0NYN /2ba~27a, SUBHAN 755b^56a: These almost 
tdenticariJzbek sources refer to the event briefly as a march on 
Khurasan under Janlbeg Sultan (for whose family the basic tfzbek 
eccouiit was written) and the other khans, who u pon the death of 
Shah . Isma*£l in 030, sought revenge for the killing of Shlbani 
Khan. The invasion date is given in 931* 

viii. NUSAKH/ 212b under Takhaouy /931 records a raid on Khuzmsan 
by a Khalil "flzbe k" . This is difficult to place since it is a 
unicue reference and there^is no other mention of a Khalil among 
the Ozbeks of either 2^avara f al«nahr or Khwarizm. 
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Durmish Khan-Sam Mirza administration. The khutbeh was then 

r e8d for the first time in Shah Tahmasb's name in Harat. The 

> 
ItJzbek siege then began in earnest. 

This is very difficult to reconcile with the other rlvayat 
(JANG), according to which, at the news of Shah Isma'il's death 
3 ' 0 me of the umara of the frontier areas and the generally "evil- 
minded ones ft ( sardaran-i sarhadd va shariran ) began thinking of 
shaking off their obedience to Durmish Khali and were planning 
ion "independence" ( istiqlal ) . , However » when a messenger arrived 
from Court, announcing the peaceful accession of the new Shah 
and ermed with a farman (decree) confirming Durmish Khan and with 
instructions: to all the population to renew their obedience to 
S'him, the revolts were nipped in the making and security was re* 
stored to Khurasan. Only then did the tfzbeks determine to take 
f advantage of the new situation and invade Khurasan. If the often 
-uoted date of the tfzbek invasion, 931, is to be taken as the 
actual Hijri year, it would represent a minimum of six months 
after Shah Tahmasb r s accession. 

A possible reconciliation of the rJvayata is the rather ob- 
scure possibility that the references to the revolts in the 
frontier areas apnly to Qizil^ash who were cooperating with the 
first stages of a leisurely moving tfzbek invasion. Another 
possibility is Seen in GHAZI/215-216 (whose chronology for this 
■period is however not to be taken too literally). If states that 
et the death of Shah Isma'il, the Qlzilbash governors north of the 
Khurasan Mountains (i.e. presumably the K*6pet Dagh) fled the 
areas under their control in the face of determined "Ozbek" ( i»e r 
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here, Khwarizmien-uzbek) attacks. It has been noted above (p. 21} 
t hat the tens tizbek is used indiscriminately in the Safavid sources 
8 nd a faint possibility thus arises that the references to an 
early Uzbek appearance in Khurasan and to the troubled state 
0 f the frontier, refer in fact to the Khwarizmlan-u*zbeks, rather 
then to *Ubayd Khan and the army of kavaia'al-nahr and Turklstan. 

The concern here is not with the chronology per se . for basic 
questions arise if the first Uzbek, clash with Shah Tahmasb's Iran 
is to be properly understood: Did the Uzbeks begin their offensive 
before or after the death. of Shah Isma'll? Is this first collision 
to be interpreted as an Uzbek "adventure" against Harat (as the 
;■;.' 927 '1521 attempt described in Section I,pp.40-41), or is this 
elready the first attempt to annex Khurasan? The confusion in 
t'se sources on the sequence of events makes it difficult to decide. 

A possible resolution of the problem is that the Uzbeks 
started out on an "adventure", or perhaps merely on a large scale 
raid, and were unprepared to take full advantage of the new situa- 
tion which arose with the advent of the new shah and the convulsions 
in the Safavid state which soon followed. At any rate there is a 
great deal of difference between this first Uzbek attempt on 
Herat and some of the subsequent invasions which were clearly aimed 
at Dermsnent annexation of all Khurasan. 

From the AFZAL rivayat the conclusion would be that in 930/ 
1524, somewhat before Rajab/May (the death-date of Shah Isma'il), 
the Uzbeks gathered under Ubayd Khan, and as in the past ( i.e. as 
for example in 927/1521) set out to "adventure" against Harat. From 
the JANG rivayat the conclusion would be that in 931/1524, probably 
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ebout taubarram/October, the tizbeks gathered under «Ubayd Khan to 
: take advantage of the new situation in Iran resulting from the 
| e ccession of Shah Tahmasb, and set out to "conquer" Khurasan. 

Whatever the intentions, it is clear from the personnel in- 
| yolved that this was a major tfzbek undertaking since all four of 

the "neo- eponymous clan3" seem to have been represented. ?*ith 
I «Ubayd Khan, the most prominent tfzbek of the time and the probable 
,de facto leader cf this expedition, were the grand khan, Kuchia 
Khan; his son and heir-apparent, Abu Sa»id Sultan; and Suyunj 
I Khan of Tashkand. To these ILCHI adds Janlbeg Sultan, his son, 
|xistan Cera. Sultan, and Baraq Sultan, the son of Suyunj Khan. 
The Uzbeks must have approached Herat leisurely (see "S" 
I below for the apparently simultaneous pressure against the Tl- 

murids at Balkh), for mention is made of some preliminary pillag- 
|ing on the frontiers of Khurasan and also of the fact that the 
local population was able to take shelter in time. 

In any case, Durmish Khan had ample opportunity to arrange 
for the defence of Karat: supplies were brought in, the walls 
rewiced and barricades ( kuchehband ) set up outside the city 
walls. A defence council was oalled and the following assign- 
ments made to the guarding of the oity gate3, with the Shamlu 
garrison providing the major fighting force, but interestingly 
enough with two Tajik administrators in key positions: yjruza - 
bad Gate (from the Khakistar Tower on the right to the Amin 
Baba Mafcmud Tower on the left) — under Khwajeh Hablbullah, 
the Tajik vazir of Khurasan; ' Iraq Gate — under Halhal Bahadur; 
Malik Gate — under Husayn Mirza Shamlu, the brother of the 
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governor, Durmish Khan; Khush Gate — under Tlmur-ughll (oglu); 
£i^char Gate -- under the Tajik, Ahmad Bek Nur(f) Kamal, the per- 
sonal vazir of the governor. 

When the Ozbeks appeared outside the city, they made the 
following deployment: Kuchim Khan, in the Tillage of Shayimaneh 
(or Shamiyaneh or Shadimaneh); 'Ubayd Khan, in the Bagh-i Aim 
{Garden of the Deer); Suyunj Khan in the Bagh-1 Kurad (Garden of 
Desire); Abu Sa'ld Sultan from the Dar(-i?) Qara Bridge to Farzan 
rillege. 

The first tfzbek assault was on the Firuzabad Gate: this was 
rebelled by the fire of Khwajeh Habibullah's detaohment from the 
reinserts abare. 'Ubayd Khan then personally led an attempt against 
t' ne kuchehbands . but this too was repulsed with oasualties on both 
sides. The Uzbeks continued their assaults but were unable to 
penetrate the kuchehband3 . 

The Uzbeks then tried diplomatic means and a letter in the 
name of Kuchim Khan was sent to the Harat governor. Although the 
actual wording of the letter as variously given in the sources is 
^robably asocryphal, it is nonetheless very interesting for sum- 
ming UT5 the political situation of the time as seen by the tfzbeks, 
for Kuchim Khan pointed out that since Shah Isma'll was dead and 
e child had succeeded him, it would be most difficult for the 
Sizilbash to resist simultaneously (a) the Uzbeks, (b) the Ottomans 
end (c) the internal enemies (i.e. the contending uymaq umara) . The 
letter continued with the offer of a bribe ("If you surrender 
Rarlt to us, you will be rewarded with any part of Turan you may 
desire and you will be enrolled among the great umara of the tfzbek 
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realm") and ended with a threat ( va Ilia m "or else" .. ."you can 
hold yourself responal ble for the inevitable catastrophe which 
will befall the people of Khurasan upon our conquest" } # 

The reply of Durmish Khan (pointedly written in the name of 
Sam Klrza, the de jure infant royal governor) is of less interest 
although in *his case it would appear that the actual text is 
^reserved in AFZAL. In the reply, the Uzbeks were reminded of 
. .Shibanl Khan's fiasco; their taunts of Shah Tahmasb f s age were 
countered by the statement that God had entrusted this child with 
the spread of the Shi* eh religion; and that Durmish Khan could 
not conceivably part from his devotion to the Safavid House, The 
rer>ly concluded with what is apparently intended as a taunt in 
return to the effect that Kuchim Khan should not be led astray 
by Amir 'Ubayd Khan and should depart at once, "for the 12,000 
defenders of Harat are prepared to resist for a year, while your 
army cannot maintain the siege for more than a month* 1 . 

This firm rejection of the Uzbek terms is in marked contrast 
^ith some of the events that were to follow upon subseouent sieges 
of Herat, when entire- garrisons (including vusayn Jvtirsa , soon to 
become Susayn Khan, and Sam Mirza himself) surrendered the city 
iroon terms negotiated with the Uzbeks, it is also worth noting 
.that there is nothing of any serious sectarian polemic in this 
exchange of correspondence at the very walls of Harat* 

This reply closed all peaceful attempts at securing Harat 
and the Uzbeks resumed their fruitless assaults. There were also 
sorties made by the Shamlu garrison; one in particular is glee- 
fully described in near-identical terms in most of the sources 
;( e.£» AH3AN/187). In this sortie a Qizilbash "commando" group 
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ft. advanced Into Suyunj Khan's headquarters and forced both Suyunj 
1 8 nd 'Ubayd Khan to flee in rather humiliating circumstances. 
Ked 'Ubayd Khan been taken in this raid, Shah Tahmasb*s relations 
with the uzbeks would have been quite different, for as will be 
seen, he alone of the Uzbeks was willing and able to maintain the 
sustained drive necessary to take Khurasan. 

The uzbek leaders had suffered more than a loss of dignity: 
their morale was deeply effected. The Uzbeks immediately with- 
drew from their forward positions and within "two or three" days 
after this famous Qlzilbash sortie, they abandoned the siege and 
retired beyond the had Darya River back to "Turan" , the poetical 
neme of their Mavara'al-nahr homeland. 

It has been seen that there are chronological difficulties 
in the description of the siege. The evidence, however, would 
seem to indicate a rather short and off-season siege of perhaps 
two to four months, lasting through the winter of Pichi/931/1524-25 
i.e. the same winter that Shah Tahmasb had made his first oishlao 
at Tabriz. It would seem that the Uzbeks, despite the oresence of 
a large army, were not prepared for an all-out, determined effort. 
There is no mention of an tfzbek domestio crisis at tte time, or of 
an external threat (from the qazaqs or Chaghatay *, for example) , and 
certainly no prospect of a Qizllbash relief army to account for the 
eerly abandonment of the siege. 

A plausible explanation would be that this first attempt on 

aiWif^T " E r below for tne Chaghatay invasion of Mavara'al-nahr in 
i HPy w bich could only have occurred after the Uzbek abandonment 
of their Harat siege. 
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Herat was an "adventure". It was however on a more ambitious 
scale than a mere "raid", for the tfzbeks came with a "Grande Armee" 
w ith the heads of all four "neo- eponymous clans" probably present. 
This campaign should therefore best be compared with the 927/1521 
attempt on Herat during the Shah Ismail period, and not with the 
subsequent campaigns which were more clearly aimed at holding 
Khurasan. We would therefore refute the wording of the chroniclers 
w ; a o call this an attempt at taskhir ("conquest"). It may simply 
be a. matter of lexicology, for it is diffioult to find a word to 
describe the situation mid-way between "raiding" and "oonquest". 
The English word "adventure" seems best able to desoribe.it. 

The defences of Herat had been probed; it was discovered that 
the Qizilbash meant to resist despite the new situation at Court; 
and so the tfzbeks, satisfied with the plunder they had gained, 
called the attempt off and withdrew. For in the absence of sieging 
engines and heavy cannon, the only way to have taken Harat was 
by a war of attrition (this point will be resumed below). This 
entailed not an "adventurous" spirit, but the dogged determination 
to conquer and to hold. Only 'Ubayd Khan had the tenacity of 
purpose for this sort of campaign and it was the method used in 
the subseouent tfzbek invasions which were almost entirely the 
personal projects of 'Ubayd Khan and his Shah-Budaqid clan. This 
first Invasion, however, was an all-Uzbek affair and it would seem 
that Ubayd Khan's personal concern in Khurasan was diluted by 
the presence here of his "peers" whose motivation was either 
Blunder or "adventure". *Ubayd Khan's motivation, by contrast, 
was the creation of a new appanage for his own "neo- eponymous clan". 
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To follow the subsequent relations of Shah Tahmasb and 
t he Uzbeks, it is now necessary to consider the civil wars which 
broke out in Iran. The new situation at the Saf avid Court with 
its repercussions in Khurasan, and the inability of the Court to 
organize a 3a sting deterrent force , was to lead to a new phase in 
Safavld-ftzbek relations. It meant that the Uzbeks, and in particular, 
'Ubayd Khan, were in a position to revive the Khurasan question. 
This was not to be in the manner of the "adventure" against Herat 
just described, but more in the style of Shibanl Khan in the 
^receding generation and of * Abdullah Khan in the succeeding 
generation, when the intent was very clearly the incorporation 
of Khurasan into the tJzbek realm. 



c7 The First Usta.jlu war 
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'Ubayd Khan* 3 attempt on Khurasan at the beginning 04 the nw 
r ei?n obviously called for a centrally directed eastern campaign on 
the ^art of the Safavid Court . And as a matter of fact a royal 
expedition was being prepared until it was subverted by the 
r ival contenders for the regency, Dlv Sultan and Rvbalu-Talckalu 
e xls on the one side, and Kapak Sultan and the Ustajlu on the 
other . Both sides seized upon the tfzbek threat to further their 
own ends, for rt as the expression goes, f first things first** 
• jb-magmun-1 al-aharon fa*l-ahamm mashghul gashtand) (R0UZAT/127a) • 

Ueny of the sources speak openly of Dlv Sultan* s bahaneh 
""(pretext) of going off to fight the tfzbeks to mask his real in- 
tentions of gathering an army in the provinces to uss against 
his Ustajlu rivals at Court, Kven without these hints offered 
by the sources, the chronological evidence alone would refute 
any possible claim to the sincerity of his purpose, for hy spring, 
when Dlv Sultan set off to assemble a qizilbash army at Lar, 
ostensibly to counter the Uzbeks, f Ubayd iihan had already with* 
drawn from the siege of Harat # 

Dlv Sultan 1 s departure from Court was also advantageous 
to the Ustajlu side f<x it removed their great rival (who, 

fi* Detailed accounts of the Lar concentration, Dlv Sultan's 
J'c'bup st Tabriz and the First Ustajlu War- are found in ROUZAT/ 
rl27a f 132a-135a and in AHSAN /137-9* 191-4 « These two sources 
complement rather than duplicate one another* AFZAL/ 15b~lba 
21b-22b, ILCHl /33b-34a t TEZ/lo, JANG /1 30a ,133a contain a few 
edded details. The events are also noticed in SHARAF /548-550. 
SHIRAZI/oOOa-b, MJSAKH /212b. KHULASEH /93b ff is similar to 
AK3AN; TAAA/ 34-3Q specifically cites AHSAN as its source (p. 34)* 
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according to TEZ/10 already had the precedence). The Idee may 
well have originated with the n grand vazir", Qasl Jahah, as 
s ur?ested by AFZAL/15b; for It has already been noted that he 
we s in the Ustajlu faction at Court • He is said to have advised 
the Shah that appointing Dlv Sultan to the generalship of Khura- 
san would serve two purposes: it would keep the eastern frontiers 
secure; and by separating the two rivals at Court, it would bring 
security to the home front as well. 

It was with such mixed motivations that Shah Tahmasb sent off 
his first expedition to the east in the spring of 931/1525. 

Vmen Div Sultan arrived at the Lar staging grounds in Ma- 
zanderan, he used the royal fa rmans at his disposal to summon 
the provincial uymaq governors and their levees , particularly the 
Takkalu governors of Isfahan (Juheh 1 Sultan), of Ramadan {Qarajeh 
Sultan), of Mashhad (Burun Sultan) , and of Qazvin (?) {Akhi 
Sultan), along with the *Zu f l-Q,adar governor of Shlraz { f Al£ 
fSulten). Encouragement in the way of gifts (to pay the troops) 
end direct military supplies were also furnished by the semi- 
inde pendent rulers of Hazandsran, ILCHI/34a and AFZAL/15b add 
that the Shamlu governors of Khurasan (Durmlsh Khan at Harat and 

/I. The origin of this unusual^name is given in HABIB/539, 
where in a description of the Badghls massacre in 919/1513 
reference is made to a certain Dilu Bakhshi "who, because of 
Qiisj knowingrness in^the arts of war received the sobriquet 
|ls^h lof Juji Sultan, which the Qizilbash pronounce as *Juseh f 
or tjubeh 1 "* (The reference Is to Juji, the eldest son of 
Chenglz Khan. ) That this is the same person who was later to 
figure so oroxnlnently as Shah Tahinasb*s vakil Is made clear by 
AHSAl\ f s/139 parallel description of the^Badghis massacre in which 
the name a^t)ears in full as^Chuheh Sultan Takkalu. The name also 
occurs in the sources as "Juqeh" and "Juheh" {the latter form has 
teen adopted in this presentation). 
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Serasl Khan at Astarabad) pledged their moral support and en- 
csursged some of the Khurasan Shamlu, notably Damrl (Dabrl) 
uUan, governor of Damghan 1 to join the Rumlu-Takkalu move- 
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D£v Sulten now made his real plans public. {It would be 
doubtful whether many of the assembled usara at Lar had been 
fi BiT6 enough to believe they were'really goinjon an Uzbek expedi- 
te.) At a great bancuet, he explained that, inasmuch as the 
t)z:ek threat was then over, there was no longer any reason to 
*o on to Durmish Khan's aid in Harat. However, there was another 
tossing matter which might usefully be discussed by the assemb- 
lage: the problem of the Ustajlu control of the royal person. 
r |T>e guests would obviously have known that this meant Ustajlu 
I; control over the major positions of office and prestige.) The 
Suliln brought forward his "legitimate" rights to the post of 
jskfl as inherited from the days of Shah Isma'il. 

The assembled umara agreed to the necessity of eliminating 
fan** Sultan and his Ustajlu faction and they began the "march 
on Tabriz" that fall (toward the end of 931/1525). 

Thus a major part of the Qizilbash army, ostensibly gathered 
to wrxy the Uzbek threat, had been subverted for the use of the 
E&rlu-Takkalu side in the civil war v&ich now began and which 

Wv of L ?Su'zklf?n^^ 9 ' yeai, v 93 ?' ffiakes Damri S* 1 ^ the gover- 

* S [ §L IF? V^^™"^^ of ' 

.**■ '-' *M of ILCR I a^d AJZAL) see below Chapter 2,p. 102 note 1 . 



I :-*es to continue intermittently until 942/1535 — this, despite 
§ tne determined efforts of the Uzbeks to effect the annexation 
| of Khurasan on the east, and a similar attempt by Sulayman the 
J M£~aif icent upon Azarbayjan on the west. 

One of the basic flaws in the uymaq system is thus exposed: 

to 
J without a member cf the Safavid House/provide cohesion or unity 

J of purpose {as in the case of the child-shah, Tahmasb), the in- 

| dividual uymaq fell apart. They began pursuing separate policies 

g: which had little to do with their original purpose of defending 

tae Safavid-Qizilbash cause. In fact, without a Safavid shah, 
; tse uymao could no longer properly be called Qizilbash. They 
;; bee erne instead contending tribes pursuing individual interests 
| eS on-osed to such "national" (i.e. Safavid-Qizilbash) interests 
| s s the defence against the Uzbeks in Jihurasan. This becomes 
guite clear from the events which now followed the "march on 

Tfibriz" of the Rumlu and allied uymaq. 

At the news cf the arrival of Dlv Sultan and his allied 
gpizilbash near Tabriz, Kapak Sultan, the Ustajlu co -vakll . 
| realistically came out to welcome the victor officially ( lstiobal) * 

for be had been completely outmanoeuvred. Dlv Sultan took over 
? feed lately: he executed two leading Ustajlu; imprisoned the 
Jersnd vazir", Qasi Jahan, and appointed his own man, Amir Ja*far 
Sayji to this post; sent Kapak Sultan off on a ghaza ("raid") of 
|eorgia; and most important, appointed Juheh Sultan Takkalu as 
the new co-vakil with the specific funotion of muhrdar ("Keeper 
o|J;he Seal"). This last was doubtlessly the price paid for Takte- 
g ■support, a price that was shortly to lead to Dlv Sultan's own 
|||nfall. The Court then went into qjshlaq (931-932/1525-1526) 
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where we are told (R0UZAT/I33a) much fear and contention- pre- 
vail^* 

It has already been seen that Damri Sultan, the Shamlu 
governor of strategic Damghan on the main Khurasan Highway, 
gUana" Burun Sultan, the Takkalu governor of Mashhad, had joined 
y{7 Sultan* s army at the Lar concentration and had presumably 
g. 0 ne on to join the royal cishlac at Tabriz after Div Sultan* s 
coup. In addition, Zaynal Khan Shamlu, the governor of Astara- 
ba<3, now appeared at Court to protect his own interests. As 
ROUZAT /137a puts it: " Like other umara of Khurasan , he {Zaynal 
Khan! went to the Royal Court because of the contentions of 
the umara at the foot of the ...throne", 1 
: l;§m : ^This meant that many of the leading Qizilbash of Khurasan 
were away from their posts. When this is combined with the 
death of Durmish Khan at about this time in Harat and the anarchy 
that followed there, it can be seen that the internal situation 
in Iran was a lure indeed for the Uzbeks. It was not long be- 
fore they seized this opportunity to launch a major attempt at 
taking Khurasan from the Qizilbash in the "Second Invasion" # 
The first actual inter-Qizllbash armed hostilities began 
I the following spring (lt/932/1526) when the Ustajlu made their 
first unsuccessful attempt to come back to power. Kapak Sultan 
Assembled his Ustajlu at Sultaniyeh (about half-way between Tehran 
end Tabriz) but was defeated in battle (at Saksanjuk in Sha*ban/ 

1. "Chun sayir-1 umara-yi Khurasan b-vasiteh-yi ikhtllaf-i 
usara-yi payeh-yi sarir-I khilafat b-moukib-i jah u jalal 
tfi vajjuh farmudeh." 
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9^2 /May 1526. 

With Div Sultan at this battle were three unara who would 
more profitably (from the "national" T>oint of view) have remained 
in Khurasan to prepare against the coming Uzbek invasion* Burun 
| Sultan Takkalu, the governor of Mashhad; Dainri Sultan, the 
governor of Damghan; and Akhl Sultan Takkalu, who seems to have 
been governor of both Bistam on the Khurasan Highway and Qazvin. 
Despite the Rumlu-Takkalu victory, Burun Sultan was killed in 
the battle. The fact that Mashhad was thu3 deprived <£ its 
qizilbash defender was one of the immediate factors in the 
timing of 'Ubayd Khan^ Second Invasion. 

After the defeat in battle, the Ustajlu fled to Oilan, were 
pursued, and another major battle was then fought {at Kharzavil/ 
Kharzabil). The Ustajlu were again defeated and forced to seek 
refuge in Gllan on the Caspian shores. 

It is of interest to note the ccsaplete lack cf personal 
sower of the young Shah during these events. In his Diary (TEZ/ll-), 
end as elucidated in R0UZAT/134b, he hints at an Ustajlu attempt 
to reach him at Qazvin; the Rumlu-Takkalu however inarched on 
Qazvin and prevented any possible royal rapprochement with the 
Ustajlu. 

The timing of the victory celebrations which were then held at 
Court at the beginning of the Qazvin qlshlaq (933/1526-27 ) to mark 
the triumph of the Rumlu-Takkalu ooalltion is significant for the 
concern here with eastern affairs. At the same time that the 
victors were building a triumphal pyramid of the Ustajlu heads 
severed as war-trophies, the news arrived in Qazvin of the Second 
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Invasion of Khurasan and of the Initial Czbek victories. The 
inter-uymao factional strife had nullified any attempt to protect 
Khurasan, and 'Ubayd Khan was prepared to take full advantage 
0 f the temporary collapse of the Saf avid-qizilbash institutions. 
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H Anarchy In Khurasan 

It has already been seen that according to JANG/ROUZAT, at 
the first arrival of the news of Shah Isma»£l*s death to Khurasan, 
some of the Qizilbash governors of the border areas began to 
seek their independence from the Durmish Khan-Sam Mlrza admini- 
stration in Harat, and that only the timely arrival of re-con- 
firming uatents from the new Court had prevented serious defections. 
The immediate uzbek threat from both Khwarizm and Havara'al-nahr 
end the involvement of key Khurasan governors in the Ustajlu 
Wars have also been alluded to, A new source of trouble was now 
to rock Khurasan: the most untimely death of Durmish Khan, the 

1. For the death of Durmish Khan and his replacement by Susayn Khan- 

The basic source is JANG/ 122b-124a and the dependent ROUZAT/ 
129b-130a. AJZAL/17b ff cites the event briefly but then adds a 
number t of anecdotes for Durmish Khan»s obituary which testify to 
the Khan's justice and generosity} AFZAL here Quotes the non-extant 
history of HUJUMI HARAVI as its source. KHULASEH /95b-90b summarizes 
the event. AHSAN /139, TAAA/ 38 and TKZ/9.10 have brief notices. 

For the Shamlu shuluq ("riot") and the lynching of the vazir: 

The major sources give a very detailed account, generally simi- 
lar in content, # which is probably derived from JANG, the contemporary 
source from Harat. AFZAL adds a few details (e.g. the Court re- 
action at the news) and specifically cites AHSAN as its basic source 
(where however there is no mention of the Court reaction). Neither 
JANG-ROUZAT nor AHSAN, however, include the detailed obituary for 
the Khwajeh found in KHULASEH and AEZAL in vh ioh the Khwajeh is 
named as the patron of Khwandamlr and the source of the title of his 
history, " Ha bib al-Siyar", 

The sISecTfio references are: JANG /124b- 127b. ROUZAT /130a-132a . 
KKULASEH /9ba-99a. AFZAL /23a-24a. AHSAN /197-8. TKZ/10-11 has a 
brief and obviously independent reference to the event, but the text 
is soirewhat garbled for a key point, viz . Husayn Khan*s involvement 
in the affair. 

The tJzbek source RAQIM /ll$a-b has a most unexpected and independ- 
ent reference to the event. (It gives three chronograms, blames the 
e v ent on a crime ( jarlmeh ) committed by the Khwajeh, and names other 
victims of the shuluo . ) It gives as its^source Amir 'Abd al-Khayr 
ibn Ibrahim Qanuni, the ^adrnlshln of Babur, who was present at 
the event. 
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dhemlu governor for the entire province, and the resultant 
confusion and rioting in Harat. 

Durmish Khan is said to have taken to heavy drinking after 
the uzbek retirement from their siege of Herat in the First In- 
vasion, and to have died soon after. It would help the chrono- 
logical oroblem of thl3 immediate period if the date were known 
with more precision, but here again the sources are contradict- 
ory; the most likely date which reconciles most of the differences 
is very early (oossibly Muharraxa/October) 932/1525. The famous 
l^oet Moulena Hilali composed a rather inelegant chronogram for 
the occasion: Afsus! Hazar aayf! Afsus! Afsus! (to be freely 
translated perhaps as: "Oh me! Oh my! Oh me!") which does however 
senage to yield the required date of 932. 

Durmish Khan is given very proper obituary notices in the 
sources, and anecdotes are cited attesting to his justice and 
generosity. His death may be symbolically interpreted as the 
massing of the Shah Isma'il era of comparative stability in 
Khurasan. 

Khwajeh Habibullah Savji, the vazlr of Khurasan and a Tajik 
or ■ non-Qizilbash, acted swiftly to maintain order. On the same 
day as Durmish Khan»s death he summoned a council of the leading 
gS*r£ (j-e. of the Qizilbash) and a*yan (of the local "great families") 
and raised Husayn Khan (the brother of Durmish) to the governor- 
ship, or more accurately to the laiegi of Sam Mirza, who remained 
ss the royal de .jure governor. The Khwajeh then wrote a report 
J|0;the Court simultaneously announcing the death of Durmish Khan 
I 1 th e fait accompli appointment (literally: jalus or "accession") 
Q? Husayn Khan. 
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The chaotic situation at uourt and the concomitant abandon*' 
I sent of Khurasan to its own devices is seen in the royal response;*- 
| for the act was recognized and a patent was sent "confirming" Susayn 
£kan bs governor of Khurasan, and robes of honor {khll*at} were 
sent to the new governor, to Sam Mirza and to the Khwajeh himself* 

This tyt>e of local self-action in which the Tajik administrators 
8 nd the Qizilbash were both involved was to occur again in Khura* 
s an whenever the Court was too preoccupied with its own inner 
tensions or with an Ottoman threat to concern itself with the 
provincial affairs of far-away Khurasan* It will be frequently 
seen throughout this narrative that the affairs of Khurasan were 
only sporadically given a priority rating by the Court* 

The Khwajeh however could not however hope to maintain order 
in. Khurasan at the same time that Iran as a whole was plunged in 
en inter-Qlzllbash civil war* He was instead to te lynched for 
his efforts by the local Shamlu. 

The date of his murder is significant: Ra jab 932/ April 1526, 
j f e « the same date that Kapak Sultan was leading his Ustajlu at 
Sultaniyeh to face the Rumlu-Takkalu coalition for the first time* 
The events cannot -be isolated, for the Qizilbash are seen to have 
been on the rampage both at Court and in Khurasan* It will be 
race lied that both Takkalu and Shamlu from Khurasan were directly 
Involved in the events at Court; similarly it should be noted that 
the Shemlu rioters in Harat were joined by the Afshar, Abmad Sultan 

It The attempt of the Shah in his Diary to cover up his true 
status at this period is revealingly indicated b^ his references 
(.TSS/9 f 10 ) to. this event: "^1 appointed ^Susayn Khan to replace 
IJurrrdsh^Khan] n (Husayn Khan. * »ra, *♦ cay im-macam-i u kardam; 
ja-yi ura b-Susayn Khan dadeh budam). 



in 
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I e nd the Rumlu, Darvlsh Bek. The failure of the Khwajeh to hold 
j t he Qizilbash line at Harat soon put the local Shamlu in complete 
| 3-a irresponsible control. The chaos that followed, both at Court 
I gnd in Khurasan, was an open Invitation for •Ubayd Khan to launoh 
I his Second Invasion which was to be much more serious in intent 
Itaan the First. 

It is quite apparent that the Khwajeh had been well aware 
Wot the danger, for in his report to the Court upon the death of 
Isurraish Khan he also noted the misconduct of the local ghazls 
l(cizilbash). It is probable that he did not trust Husayn Khan; 
§|et any rate the new governor was to make no attempt to intervene 
fit the ^hamlu rioting and lynching of the vazlr of Khurasan. As a 
ftWatter of fact, fiusayn Khan was probably directly involved in 
llfie events, for he must have been chafing at the financial controls 
j*j'is vazir was trying to enforce. In typical fashion the new 
fpjVernor had begun his administration by distributing financial 
: rewards based on written notes to specific areas, and by out- 
right grstuities. This was the ' immediate background of the 
grants which now followed. 

A group of Shamlu called on the Khwajeh and demanded payment 
drawn on the sub- province of Asfuzar {or possibly Isfarain). 1 The 
Khwajeh was rather brusque in attempting to dismiss them and point - 
||lank refused their demands. The Shamlu forced the issue and de- 
eded a release, in writing, "from the Qizilbash service. The Khvajeh, 



I 



| ROUZAT/1308 has substituted "Asfuzar" (a- dependency of Harat) for 
^"Isfaraln" in the other sources. This is preferable since dist- 
ent Isfarain had its own local governor and was only indirectly 
|? indent on Harat. 
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losing his judgement as well as his temper, complied. (He had been 
I interrupted at, a backgammon game;) This written release was a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the anti-Khwajeh GJLzilbash ele- 
ments, for the Shamlu indignantly {although most likely, jubilant- 
ly} showed the release to Yar Ahmad Khalifeh, the Shamlu chief in 
Karat, and demanded action against the Khwajeh — and presumably 
against the entire non-GJLzilbash administrative staff. This was 
fthe opportunity awaited for and Yar Ahmad immediately summoned 
< n is men and prepared to take action* 

Kither by design or by chance, a dinner given by Siraj al-Dln 
Sultan Shamlu, the uncle of the governor, provided an opportunity 
for the matter to be discussed publicly, for both the Khwajeh and 
Yar Ahmad were guests. Yar Ahmad had the bad manners to bring up 
the subject and insult the Khwajeh for his niggardliness in ra- 
ff using to nay the <sums due. The reply of the Khwajeh, given in 
f somewhat varying terms by the sources, mostllikely gives the clue 
Ito the entire situation (even if the exact wording, as in KHULASEH/ 
90b, be fabricated): "Political and financial affairs are not 
running smoothly as in the times of Durmish Khan; the lack of order 
in these matters leads to confusion in the affairs of state," The 
Khwajeh insisted that although he could easily ray the petty 
amount, a question of principle was involved. 

Needless to say, such pious sentiments only hastened Yar 
Ahmad' s determination to murder the Khwajeh on the spot. He decided 
however to wait for the Khwajeh to become drunk(er?) and thus 

I. "Umur-i mulki va mall b-dastur-i ouqat-i Durmish Khan muta- 
Mshsh£ namishavad va az iadam~i tamshiyat~i in umur ikhtilal-i 
isoufur b-muhimraat-i mamlakat rah yabad." 
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missed his opportunity, for the host of the dinner dissuaded him 
fr0 ia murdering a guest in his home. That night the khwajeh was 
s8 fely escorted home by another Shamlu, Halhal Bahadur, who was 
in the personal' service of Sam Mirza. 

The next morning { these events are in Ha jab 932 /April 1526) 
t ne Shamlu began a shuluq ("riot" or "demonstration") in front 
0 f Government iiouse (Bagh-i Shahr) in narat. The Khwajeh sent 
0 ut fouzaffar Tabakchl, the other non-Qizilbash administrative 
leader in Herat, in an attempt to appease the rioters, but to no 
-avail. The Shamlu and other Qizilbash {notably Darvish Bek Rumlu) 
D8r ohed on the Khwajeh* s home and surrounded it. 

By now the Khwajeh seems to have realized the seriousness 
of the situation and he finally agreed to sacrifice his principles 
end pay off the Shamlu. But by now it was too late, for it is 
clear that more was at stake than the specific issue of the 
..aayment due on Asfuzar. The Khwajeh sent someone to the roof of 
his home to announoe his capitulation, but the man was hooted down. 

The Shamlu then forced their way in, killed the Khwajeh' s 
two sons and all his relatives and retinue. The Khwajeh himself 
was seized by Darvish Bek 1 , the leader of the rioters, who how- 
ever agreed to bring the Khwajeh before the final judgement of Sam 
Klrza. The Khwajeh was however forcibly taken from his custody 
and lynched on the spot. 
. Over 100 persons (TEZ says 70) are said to have been killed 

1. All sources but one call Darvish Bek a Rumlu; the exception 
is KHULASEH/97b which makes him a Shamlu, 
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that day. Among the victims were the scholar, Mlrza Qasim 
Heravl, the poet, Mirza Kafi 1 and, as added in RAQIM, Shah 
gaimud Sharfc{«, Burial arrangements were made by Afemad Bek 
Kur Kamal, who had been in Durmish Khan's service; but the 
: ■ 'Kiiwa j eh • s body was removed and the corpse dragged through the 
streets of Harat by the victorious Qizilbastw 

This same Ahmad Bek Nur Kamal was then named by the Qizil- 
vnsh as vazir to replace the Khwajeh. As will be seen below, he 
W gs e Shamlu partisan and was to become the "grand vazir" of 
Iran during the period of the Shamlu control of the Court # 

The Qizilbash uymao were how in full control of Khurasan 
just as they were at Court ♦ The semblance of loyalty to the 
Safavid House was however maintained: the Rumlu-Takkalu at Court 
had Shah Tahmasb; the Shamlu in Khurasan had Sam Mlrza. Although 
legitimacy was thereby secured for their assumption of control, 
it is ouite clear that the uymao were actually attempting to 
supersede the Safavid House as the major force in the Qizilbash 
system. However, as has already been noted, it is doubtful if 
they could actually have succeeded, for the entire system developed 
"by Shah Isma'll requited the cohesiveness and unity of purpose 
provided by a de facto as well as de jure Safavid head* 



1. # TUHFEH/71 notes that he was killed in 932 in Khwajeh 
Habibullah's home "at the hands of the Turks" ( b-dast-1 atrak K 
;3y "Turks", Sam Mirza, the author of TUHbTCH, means the qizilbash 
find he is ^doubtlessly referring to the events just described, 
HHsayn^Khan's implication is perhaps hinted at here, for we are told 
that Durmish Khan, his brother, had been on hostile terms with the 
soet f who had been in the letter's service* 
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sT The Uzbeks Vis-a-vis the Chaghatay and Timurlda 
i* The Chaghatay Invasion of Mavara'al-nahr 3 - 

There is a lull of perhaps a year and a half in Safavid- 
Ozbek military relations between the abandonment of the Herat 
.siege end the launching of 'Ubayd Khan's Second Invasion of 
Khurasan. It might appear strange that the. Uzbeks were not 
teking full advantage of the chaotio internal situation in Iran 
during this period of pause (climaxed in Rajah 932/ April-May 
1526 by the battle against the Ustajlu at Saksanjuk and the 
lynching of the vazlr of Khurasan in Harat). The explanation 
would appear to lie in the Uzbek preoocupation with their neigh- 
bors to the east — the Chaghatay ( I.e . the self-styled descend- 
ants of Chaghatay, son of Changiz Khan), and with those to the 
south -- the Babur-T£murids. 

The Chaghatay of Mughulistan (the area of the 111 River valley 
of Kazakhstan end Kirghizia plus Sinkiang) had been pushed out 
of Tashkand and Faxghaneh by the new Uzbek state; however, Sultan 
Sa'id Khan, the contemporary Chaghatay ruler at Kashghar, was 
still hopeful of reconquering these lost areas. Thus, he was pre- 
pared to act at the news of the death of Suyunj Khan, the epony- 
mous, head of the Suyunjid appanage -state centering about Tashkand, 

1. The Chaghatay invasion of Andljan is described in RASHIDI/ 375- 
377. While RASHiDI, the basic and contemporary source for the 
Chaghatay history of this period, contains useful information 
on the Uzbeks up to about ^20/1514, there is very little data 
Riven for the period of Shah Tahmasb. A very brief resume of 
u-bek history is given up to the death of 'Ubayd Khan (pp.2S2-3) 
end the whole subject is then dismissed: "I shall have no further 
occasion to refer to the Uzbek in this history" (p. 283). 
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whom we have seen as present at the tfzbek siege of Harat* 

The news of Suyunj Khan T s death was received by the Chaghatay 
"towards the end of summer" In 931, i«e + about Zu'l-Qa*deh or 
august of 1525 (the events that follow presumably extend Into 
Hijrl 932) and Sultan Sa*ld Khan promptly marched westward to 
seize Andijan In the ITarghaneh valley* The Chaghatay had already 
taken Ozkand and were marching on #sh (both in i'arghaneh), when 
the Ozbek sultans^ alive to this common threat, n all poured Into 
jkndijanj , like locusts or ants, from every quarter" and forced 
the Chaghatay Khan to retire* 

The combined tfzbek army is said to have totaled 100,000 
men; this is the same figure given by HiLBUR/270a for what is 
presumably the identical tfzbek army at the siege of Balkh, (to be 
described under "ii n , below), and is approximately the same 
figure given by the Safavid sources for the c ombined tfzbek 
■■'erroy at the Battle of Jam in 935/1523, It is Important to note 
in this connection that we thus have a reference to the Uzbeks 
being able to maintain a unified "Grande Armee" (i*e«, a combined 

1. The date given here In RASHIDI has been useful In the attempt 
to establish the absolute chronology for^the first tfzbek sfege of 
Harat. The fact that all the Uzbek sultans were already in 
Kavara'al-nahr by the summer of 931 would make their retirement 
from Karat by the beginning of the preceding spring a distinct 
possibility — a conclusion also reached from the other totality 
Unrelated sources. This would become conclusive if the hypothesis 
ti^de here in the narrative of the fall of fialkh ( below, f, ii n ) is 
accented: viz. that the #zbek army cited in BABUH as besieging 
Balkh, is identical with RA3HIDI f s tfzbek army which came to the 
defence of Andijan at approximately the same time. This would seem 
to indicate that the "Grande Armee" of the Uzbeks had (a] abandoned 
.the siege of Safavid Harat in favor of an ^ attempt on Tlmurid Balkh 
(nrobebly at the beginning of s^ring/Takhaouy/931/1525 and, (b) had 
then then turned from the siege of Balkh to nrotect Andijan against 
the Chaghatay invasion. 
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febek army with representatives from eaoh of the appanage-states) 
about one year before 'Ubayd Khan and his Shah-Budaqids were to 
leunoh the Second Invasion — quite independently of the other 
"neo-eponymous clans". 



ii. The Uzbek Conquest of Balkh 1 

The second Uzbek preoccupation during the lull on the Safavid 

front was with the Balkh area, held in Babur's name by kufcammad 

zeman Mlrza (see above,pp.48-9). The initial siege of Balkh seems 

to have been an all-tfzbek effort (probably attempted directly after 

the abandonment of the siege of Safavid Harat); however, the final 

| congest was most likely a private Janibegid project , led by Kistan 2 

h^nTi^wi?^ 7 an * MaASH/99a are the only Safavid sources 
consulted which mention the fall of Balkh to the Uzbeks. Their 
eccounts are identical and extremely terse. They simnlv state thnt 
Kistan Qara Sultan had sieged Balkh for some twfyea^s be?Se 
sabur summoned Muiammsd Zaman Mlrza to Agra (thus permitting th« 
Jzbeks to take the city). This statement fits in Sth the i nJorma 

Averts a? m^lJT^oT** f 6 y f rS 5H ^ISj^nSST - 
the" vlfrs Q?o an^oSi random passim references to pilt events, for 

sourcf <?2 fliL 9 lK aTe Part ° f a gap *> erioa G0t covered by this 
source. The folio references are cited in the narrative which follows. 

n% A -J h L n ^" K J s *an" (pronunciation: Kistan/Kisten) easily lends 
itself to variant readings because of the form it takes in the nssta» 
lie, style of writing. Thus A.Beverld K e in her Index to thA& w ' " " 
naneh facsimile - ( The Blbar-Nam a. London 1905) r^;?^^ 6 &bUr " 
does H.R Arat ("Kit ing in his I stagou^Turgish Iranslftiog Vfhe 

tTiaTlr H^' ?* m 1%6) ' Seddon > S his ed?t!on anf trans- 
lation of AhSAN reads "Kaskan", the form also found in TAAA It 

-SS th!T i h6t th V cribes i* «» various manuscripts edited 
were themselves confused by the name and it frequently a clears in 

p different guise even within the same manuscript! a ^ ear3 in 

The form "Kistan" is established here on the basis of two 
tK^S 8 "? S 10 * fea ^ e the nmfl8 in «AW/I27a and 130b! ^though 

ources noneth,?^ t? Q ° ?° re le f. ible in **** than ^ the other 
7?SiS Ji nonetheless the only way the chronograms can be made to 
yield the necessary sums is through the form "Kistan" (e T Jaltn til 
iastpi^cara eouals the reauisite 950) . "Kistan" as a cfaf h atlv E * " 

t^Hn#7Muge!«)! tersbur « 1899) > ™J..ll.p.i3«8 meaning "rod" 
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w ? ra Sultan, the son of Janlbeg Sultan, for it was he who was 
g--«naeed to Balkh at its fall. 

The uzbek occupation of Balkh and the general area south 
of the Amu to the Hindukush (e^. Ghuri) wes to expose Khurasan 
t-a the dangers of a new eastern frontier with the Uzbeks, and 
Herat wes soon to suffer from independent Uzbek attacks stemming 
frxs both Bukhara and Balkh. 

Aside from the terse AHSAN/KHULA3EH account and the random 
; references in BABUR, there is little data on how this came about, 
; s-d the story can only be partially pieced together and certain 
r hypotheses offered. 

It would seem that there was an uzbek threat of varying 
| Intensity for about two years (930-932/1524-1526) before the final 
! surrender. BABUR »s/270a list of his territories at the time of 
gfcls conmest of India (the date of entry into Agra is 23 Rajab 
932/10 May 1526) includes Badakhshan, Qunduz, Qandahar and Kabul 
(Balkh is conspicuously absent), and he notes that he had received 
so aid from certain of these provinces because they themselves 
were in need of aid against "the traditional Uzbek enemy" ( oadimi 
t i^shman idt ) who was pressing them closely. 

#1 The events leading up to the Uzbek conquests south of the Amu 
gay -be summarized as follows: In the summer^f 931/152? Babur was 
gbreraring to follow his ally, *Alam Khan to Lahur for the definitive 
ccsf-uest of India. Before he could leave, however, there was a new 

;1. The date or season upon which our hypothesis here denends is 
^siven precisely in BABUR. However, from the fact that (225b) 

,-xaa &hen left Kabul for Lahur "in such hot weather" (lshbudao 
^a£..navada ) we can infer the summer season in Kabul. 
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turn in the tfzbek threat to Balkh: he received word il^ra large 
Ozhek ermy {with "khans and sultans* ,i*e, presumably a joint all- 
tfzbek affair) had come to siege Balkh. Babur thus postponed his 
de r>arture for India and turned instead to relieve the threatened 
e rea {255*>-256a). 

That is all we hear of this phase of the matter from BABUR, 
for the gap in the source extends to the end of the year 931 f and 
the above information is only mentioned in passing. 

The next seen of Babur (251b) f he is apparently disengaged from 
the Balkh threat and is finally departing for the Indian campaign 

on 1 Safar 932/ 17 November 1525* 

The gap can possibly be filled in from HASHIDI's account of 
the Chaghatay invasion of Andljan which occurred " towards the end 
of summer" ( l,e» very probably the same summer of 931), for as 
has just been seen above {"i n ), a total tfzbek army cuickly 
gathered at that time to save And! j an* Presumably the Uzbeks had 
been drawn away from the Balkh siege to meet the Chaghatay threat. 
It was then possibly this event .which had freed Babur to turn 
once again to his planned campaign against. India* 

This of course did not end the pressure on Balkh (it will be 
recalled that the Chaghatay pressure on the tfzbeks had been of 
short duration); however, the final phase of its conquest was no 
longer an all-tfzbek affair, and it seems to have become the private 
project of the Janlbegids led by Klstan Qara ^ultan. 

The Janlbegid siege of Balkh which then ensued must have begun 
immediately after Babur T s departure for India and the concomitant 

1« "tJabek khanlarl sultanlarj tamam k£lib n 
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recall of Humayun from his post In Badakhshan to join In the 
Indian campaign (252a) # . This is seen from Babur's record of 
0 Safer /22 November (251b) where he mentions sending a large 
portion of gifts he had recently received to aid in the defence of 
galkh ( Balkh maslahatl uchun) P| 

Balkh, however, was probably close to. surrendering £y 26 
Rabl>l/10 January 1526 when Babur sent one of his umara t Baql 
Sbsghavul,, together with financial assistance to maintain the 
defences of the city (26la) # Muhammad Zaman Mlrza mu3t have 
^surrendered the city within the next few months ( i»e # between 
Hsbl r I and Rajab 932/ January and May 1526 f for as has already 
been noted it was no longer part of Babuls dominions at his 
accession to India in Ra jab/May, 

The only other references to these events (30#a-309a) is 
under the date 3 Rabl*II 933/ 7 January 1527 when some of the 
local Baburid governors of the area south of the Amu arrived in 
India after a flight from the tfzbek advance. They brought with 
them the head of a renegade officer of Humayun who had deserted 
to the Uzbeks and had aided Klstan Qara Sultan in his final con* 
ruest of Balkh, and then in the taking of Ghuri, Aybak and Khurram 
( i*e» the area up to the Hindukush, but excluding Badakhshan which 
was to remain Timur id -Mughal for some sixty more years )♦ 

The important results of these tfzbek conquests, when viewed 
within the scope of this dissertation, were; first, the Tlmurids 
had been effectively eliminated as a serious potential third 
contender for Khurasan; second, an important section of Khurasan 
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nroner was now definitively held by the tfzbeks who had extended 
their Amu boundary to the Hindukush ; and third, there was now 
8 new fluid frontier, difficult to secure against raiding, running 
proximately north to south along the Murghab River to Gharjist&i # 
Qizilbash Khurasan was thus exposed to a new tfzbek threat from the 
east -- in addition to the already existing threats from the north 
(Mavsra'al-nahr) and northwest (Khwarizm). 
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fjjhwpter 2* The p eriod of the Second Uzbek Invasion"" 

(l t-Tunguz-Slchaan/ 933-935/ 1526-lS2*f " 

JgH" __ The Uzbek .onrueat of Mashhad and AstarThgf 

|$> '£■'''' ' , ■ 

|P:___- The Favorable Situation for the Uzbek's 

I 'Ubayd Khan's second attempt against Shah Tahmasb's Khurasan 

[ „. not an .xx-fc^c ^venture- as ti. «„t Invasion »ost like* 

W8S# He came prepared enough for two qlshlaqs in the field and 
two long sieges at Kashhad (Tus) and Harat. Before attempting • 
Herat itself, he carefully protected his right flank by first 
occupying Astarabad and blocking the Qazvin-to-Mashhad Khurasan 
Highway at Damghan. And his conquests were everywhere consoli- 
dated by the appointment of Uzbek governors and garrisons. Further- 
more, this was a private affair: there were no representatives 
from the sultans of the other "neo- eponymous clans" and it is 
ipnificant that his first appointment to Astarabad was his 
Ideat son, ' AM a i-'Aziz Sultan. This drive by 'Ubayd Khan for 
|||e permanent conquest of Khurasan was now to become the central 
l|he m e of Shah Tahmasb's relations with the Uzbeks until close to 
|||e Khan's death in 946/1540. 

'Ubayd Khan was obviously very well aware of what was happen- 
i| in Iran. It has already been seen how the first attempt of 
the Shah to organize an eastern campaign had been subverted at 
t| at the beginning of the inter-uymaq civil wars: the army raised 
|s used in Tabriz to force Kapak Sultan Ustajlu out of the Joint- 
repency. it has also been noted that the Khurasan Qizilbash 
||| involved in these events and had joined in on the anti- 
||nu bandwagon: the -bimlu governors of Harat (Durmish Khan) 
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end Astsrabad (Zaynal Khan) had lent their moral support to Dlv 
Sultan; Damrl Sultan Shamlu, the governor of strategic Damghan, 
ha d been with the Rumlu-Takkalu. forces in the First Ustajlu Wars; 
end Burun Sultan Takkalu, the governor of Mashhad, had been killed 
in these same wars. According to JANG-/ROUZAT (see above p. 08), 
Astsrabad, too, had been left without a governor, for Zaynal Khan 
is said in this source to have repaired to the Court in order to 
protect his own interests, and also perhaps with the altruistic 
motivation of attempting to reconcile both sides and thus bring 
ebout unity in the face of the tfzbek danger. 

In Harat itself there were two factors of weakness for the 
t'Safsvid cause: (1) the recent death of Durmish Khan, the success- 
ful defender of Harat and the bearer of the prestige of Shah 
Isma'll's reign; and (2) the provincial repercussions of the 
situation at the central Court as expressed in the local assump- 
tion of t>ower by Husayn Khan Shamlu, and the unpunished lynching 
of the vazir, Khwajeh Bablbullah at the hands of a Shamlu mob 
which still continued terrorizing the city. 

To this should be added the fact that the tfzbek internal 
situation seems to have been remarkably stable at this time and 
'Ubeyd Khan had sufficient personal prestige to maintain his de 
fecto control. iNor was there a foreign threat: Qasim Khan, the 
creat Qazaa ruler was recently dead (AHSAN/183)? the Chaghatay, 
Sultan Sa'id Khan of Kashghar, had been successfully repelled at 
Andijan; and Babur had just entered Agra and was involved with 
His conquest of Indiia. 
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The situation was thus remarkably favorable for a second 
£zbek attempt on Khurasan. 

It is possible to date the beginning of this Second Invasion 
with some confidence despite the ambiguity of the sources ( the 
Hijri years given; 931, 932, 933; the Turk! years given: Q,uy, It, 
Tunguzl), by a collation with the events at Court which are more 
precisely dated* The beginning of the campaign should probably be 
pieced toward the end of 932 in tt/l526 # 
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a~ the Ozbek Advance from Marv to M ashhad 

dJL — "■ 

£ MarV ' 

f Ubayd Khan crossed the Amu fiiver at Chahar-ju and headed 
first for Marv on the main Bukhara-Ma shhad Highway. Marv was 
r re3tmsbly still under Safavid rule, but there was no garrison 
en d the Uzbeks simply walked in* The fact that he restored the 
Waterworks and issued farmans for the development ( abadi ) of 
[ : : %he oasis-town is evidence that this was no raid or "adventure" $ 
v d t rather that he was acting in terms of permanent occupation. 

The Osbek source, RAQIM, however, contradicts this statement 
and asserts instead that *Ubayd Khan carried off most of the 
f^ulation of Marv and resettled them in -Bukhara. This is RAQIM's 

1* A7ZAiy 24e-25a gives the rcost detailed account; there is how- 
ever no mention of the preliminary actions at Marv and Sarakhs* 
the main action is described at Mashhad; t Ubayd t s magnaminity (as 
elsewhere in this source) is described ^ AH5AN /196 has a much 
briefer account; the action is put at 'Jus, JAIJG /130b gives a 
similar brief account with the action however at Mashhad, It should 
be stressed that while JANG is a basic source for the events at 
Herat, it is rather weak fcr the Mashhad details. JANG here skips 
over the events # of the entire military season of ^unguz/933/1527 
(i«e«- the Astarabad and Bistam campaigns) by having 'Ubayd come to 
the Ghuryan rishlaq immediately after the fall of Mashhad. ROUZAT/ 
135b-137a follows JANS as in most of its accounts of Khurasan. 
TAAA/38 has a brief notice which is not here deoendent on AHSAN; 
thus *Obayd f s crossing at Chahar-ju is s-ecif ically cited, and the 
scene of action r>ut at Kashhad unlike AHSAN f s Tus. ILCHI /35b has 
bes a brief independent reference to the event and is alone in 
stating that 'Ubayd sent a detachment of this troops to siege Harat 
^hile he himself concentrated on Mashhad, BA3uR /301b f writing at 
tne end of 932, gives what must have been an intelligence report # 
~e rives independent details on karv and Ssrakhs, says Mashhad 
surrendered et once but that Tus held out for A g ht months, and 
accuses the Uzbeks* of atrocities at lus. K4YDARI /55a is obvious- 
^/ teken from HABUR. QI?CHAQ /590a~b and RAvI]4 /115b are the only 
ozbek sources consulted with brief references to this event. RAQIM 
mentions -the taking of Marv (in. 933); QIPCHAQ, has an account of a 
fcsssacre'- against the Shi T eh in kashhad (toward the end of 931}* 
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ole statement on the entire campaign and should therefore at 
be3 t be held off pending further evidence. 

BABUR 's statement that there were only 10-15 ra'yat in the 
pr lc (fortress) of Marv at 'Ubayd Khan's arrival would imply that 
the oasis was mostly deserted at this time; but BABUR concurs in 
the accounts of the Uzbek abadl (development) of the oasis and 

tates that the Khan spent 40-50 days there repairing the dams 
(Mgrvnln g bandlnl oiro illik kunda baghlab ). 



Ti7 Sarakhs 

According to BABUR, 'Ubayd Khan's next stop along this same 
'Highway was at Sarakhs. 1 There was a small Qizilbash garrison of 
|o-/fO men which did resist here; however, the local population 
(the ra*yat ) went over to the Uzbeks and opened the gates 
for them, and the Qizilbash in the fort, were all killed. It is 
interesting to note that BABUR, which is generally bitterly anti- 
Ozbek in its sentiments, does ooncede the fact that the Uzbeks 
were welcomed here. (Evidenoe will be seen all along that *Ubayd 
Khan could not have been the terror to the local Khurasanls as 
depicted in some of the Safavid sources. The discussion of the 
Khan's humanitarianism and/or atrocities in Khurasan will be con- 
tinued as the narrative proceeds.) 



1. The last previous reference to Sarakhs is at 'Ubayd Khan's 
brief siege of Harat in 927/1521. At that time the Qizilbash 
governor there is called Sunduk Bek in AHSAN/181,and Suyunduk 
Bek Af shar in HABIB/579. 
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ffi. Mashhad, 

'Ubayd Khan now turned to Mashhad, the major target of this 
first t>hase of what anpears to have been a carefully planned ln- 
y p S ioa of Khurasan, 

The sources are confusing here on two points: (a) whether 
it *ss Kashhad or Tus or both which were besieged; and (b) whether 
t &e siege lasted one, two ♦.•or eight months. The conclusions 
reached here (and they are open to revision at any new evidence) 
fre that : (a) 'Ubayd Khan's coming was probably at the time when 
Kashhad had not yet entirely superseded the older and neighboring 
Xus; there was probably some resistance at Mashhad itself, but 
the major QAzilbash defence was most likely at the fcr tress of 
Tus; 1 and (b) if the chronology set up here is correct, the 
liege would have begun just t>rior to the qishlao (winter) season 
if 932*933 (i .e. It year or 1526) and would have ended by spring 
^hen T Ubayd Khan was ready to turn his attention to the conouest 
of Asterabad and northwestern Khurasan to the borders of f lfaq-i 
'A jam (the major province of central Iran). 

It has already been stated that the governor of Mashhad, Burun 



1. This is the last time Tus is mentioned specifically as the 
def ence-T>oint of the area and it can probably be assumed that 
J'eshhed. took on this role very shortly afterwards. In the period 
of Shah Isma'll references are already to # the "governor of kashhad", 
but it is Dossible that the fortress of r £us still remained as 
the defence base. That f Ubayd f s appearance at this time is con- 
temporary with the Tus-to-Mashhad shift, is indicated by the next 
mmk sie^e—def initely in Mashhad itself, in 935/1529 at which 
timeiAHSAN/221, AFZAL/49b and TAAAA2 specifically tell us that 
■-shhad had to rely on kuchehbands (barricades) for its defence 
because the fortifications ( baru ; lalsar) were not yet completed. 
'Bf^Amonff the public-works of Shah f i { ahmasb, listed In the obitu- 
Mi notice in KHULASEH/3t>4b and AHSAN/4S9, are the fortifications 
(D I£!i)of Mashhad (and incidentally, also of Tehran). 
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•ultan Takkalu had left his post in order to participate active- 

, n the events at Court and had been killed in the First Ustajlu 

VI x 

-■ - He had however left a small Takkalu garrison under the com- 
„d of his wife (sic) and eldest son. The wife (whom AFZAL calls, 

« net shlr-zan " , i.e. "that lion-hearted woman") led a determined 
defence against the ttzbek siege and sent appeals for aid to both 
th e Court and to the new governor of Khurasan, uusayn ithan Shamlu. 
•it.e situation at Court and at Harat has been noted and there oan be 
n o surprise that the lady's appeals were unanswered. 

One of the pieces of evidence that has led to the conclusion 
that the siege lasted for at least four months, is the starvation 
that now took place among the besieged. The usual grim accounts 
t hat a^near in the sources in the descriptions of starvation-siege3 
rr e given here: the eating of boiled leather, the drinking of 
horse-blood, and the use of saw-dust and tree-bark as fodder for 
any livestock still remaining. 

The Takkalu finally surrendered and 'Ubayd Khan graciously 
permitted Burun Sultan's widow and "family" ( khanehkuch ) as well 

m the remaining Takkalu to depart unmolested baok to 'Iraq-i *Ajam. 
And as the frequently pro-uzbek AFZAL puts it: "He turned to con- 
soling the spirit of the inhabitants of Mashhad". 

j- jvy The Question of Atrocities at Mashhad 

This magnaminity is however denied by BABITH who asserts that 
after the long siege and final oonnuest (of Tus) all the men were 
killed and the women taken in violation of the negotiated surrender 
terms. BABUR's intelligence reports are however not to be trusted 
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implicitly (cf # the distorted reports he received of the Battle of 
Jem; see p*12* below); nor are his moral condemnations of the 
Uzbeks to be accepted without first taking the tJzbek-Tlrnurid 
a niK03ities into account* At any rate no sectarian motivations are 
given in BABUR for the massacre he reports. 

The only other notice of atrocities here is, strangely enough, 
in en tizbek source, ^IPCHAQ,, which also adds the sole note we 
fj^ve here of sectarian animosities ♦ Mention is made of "Shi f eh Tf 
soldiery who took refuge at the Holy Shrine of Imam Riza in Mashhad, 
but were nonetheless cut to nieces ( pareh pareh kardand )by the 
Ozbeks, QIPCHAQ however is a late source (early 12th/lSth century) 
end like the other $zbek sources consulted fb r the events of this 
period, is of modest value* It would thus be seemingly best to ignore 
references to sectarian inspired massacres at this particular phase 
of Safe vid-tfzbek relations. 



1. ^ipchao hes nrob*bly confused the sequence of the tfzbek 
invasions. *nd is here referring to the execution of 300 Qisilbash 
in toshhed ordered as a military measure by 'Ubfyd Khan at the 
city's fall in 935 '1529 (in the Third Invasion), See below n.148. 
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57 SlI Second Postponement of a Royal Khurasan Campaign * 

r* ?ne Second Ustajlu War 

it. u 

It has been seen that while 'Ubayd Khan was passing, the 
winter in the 4 taking of Kashhad, the Qizilbash at Court, led by 

ft;-the oa-regents, Dlv Sultan Rumlu and Juheh Sultan Takkalu, were 
tusy et Pazvln celebrating their victories in the First Ustajlu 
War.' Efforts were, however, being made during the Qazvin alshlao 
t0 resusse the plans for the Royal Eastern Campaign which had been 
sacrificed to the priorities of domestic affairs . 

Thus with the spring of the new "year" (Tunguz/933/1527} 
the Court left Qazvin (24 Ra jab/26' April) for the Savuq Bulagh 
staging area near Key, where the provincial uymaq governors and 
their levees had been ordered to assemble for the Khurasan cam- 
reign. However, the Ustajlu, in their refuge in Gllan, soon be* 
came aware of the fact that their uymaq rivals were going east, yf 
kA that the Rumlu and Takkalu homegrounds in Azarbayjan and 

^Chukhur(-i) Sa*d {the Nakhchivan-Erivan area of modern Armenia) 
were undefended. The Court was still at Savuq Bulagh when the news 
c?ne that the Ustajlu had taken advantage of the situation and 

pied invaded Azarbayjan. They had taken Ardabil (whe^e they killed 
tfie Riklu governor, the 90-year old hero of the Shah Isxna f £l period, 
Badinjan Sultan), had occupied Tabriz, and were already marching 

1* The sources present very much the same account of these intern- 
al developments; the minor variations do not effect the account cf 




■b 

i notes in manuscript). ILCHlAba. SHTRAZT75oTn-h. 
^SAP/551^2. 
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northward to plunder Dlv Sultan* s personal estates in Chukhur 
;ga'd. 

This is one of the low joints (there are others to follow) 
in the personal career of Shah Tahmasb: the 13-year old Shah was 
simply deserted as Dlv Sultan and Juheh Sultan took off with 
perhaps £000 Qizilbash horse and 1000 qurchl (i.e. the royal 
guard) and sped toward Nakhchivan to deal with the plundering 
ff| Ustejlu. Thus ended the second abortive Royal Eastern Campaign, 
(i||end the Shah himself went west to Sultaniyeh to await developments. 
|||. The "developments" were that a battle was fought between the 
Rumlu-Takkalu and the Ustajlu near Nakhchivan (sometimes referred ' 
to as the Battle of Shurur); the Ustajlu were decisively defeated,- V" 
Kapek Sultan himself, the arch-rival of the allied coalition was 
|;| ; :killed in the battle; and the remaining Ustajlu, particularly 
MB* 11 '? 3 ' 1 ™ Sultan, .fled once more back to their Gilan refuge. 

This essentially ended the Ustajlu phase of the inter-uymao / 
rivalry wars for the regency, although the Ustajlu themselves do 
||ay an important role in the next phase of the civil wars. 

As has just been seen, the Shah had been left to his own 
devices at Sultaniyeh. If the dates given here are to be trusted, 
||have an imoortant indication that the Shah, for the first time, 
was attempting to act independently in the absence of his regents. 
for the climax of the Second Ustajlu War is said to have taken 
||fce toward the end of Ramasan/June ; and ILCHT/36b states that 
in Reraazan the Shah issued farmans (decrees) to the local Qizil- 
55sh of Khurasan to unite under Zaynal Khan and drive the Uzbeks 
|t of Astarabad. As will be seen, the Khurasan forces were 
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briefly eble to retake Astarabad as a result of this first moral 
gU -nort frcs the Court. 

The second projected Royal Eastern Campaign was thus limited 
t0 some moral support of the local Khurasan qizilbash— and this, 
too, only «hen the regents were absent from Court. 

ii. " The Takkalu Hegemony 

The victorious Rumlu-Takkalu now rejoined the Shah at Sultani- 
veh. There was still time to salvage something of the Eastern 
Cenroaign {it was 25 Shawal/ 25 July and the news of a Khurasan- 
cizilbash disaster at the Battle of Bistam came the following 
f day ) ; but instead the Court went into yaylao (summer- quarters) at 
Guzal Dareh {Guzel Dere), 

For still another domestic upheaval now occurred in wi ich the 
ujrnia" balance at Court was dramatically changed, and although the 
nethod used was simple assassination, the effects were almost the 
equivalent of another Ustajlu War. The reference is to the endo 
of the D£v Sultan Kumlu-Juheh Sultan Takkalu joint-regency and 
coelttion. Juheh Sultan had Div Sultan murdered and emerged as the 
single end all-powerful regent of the Shah. The Takkalu hegemony 
>es thus established. 

The abject position of the Shah through all this may be under - 
stood if sROAF*s/552 claim is accepted that Juheh Sultan forced 
the young Shah to participate personally in the murder and thus 
snare the responsibility for the act. It is doubtlessly significant 
in this regard that the Shah *s Diary (TEZ) makes no reference 
*r.etsoever to what lay behind the emergence of the. new regent. 
With the assumption of power by a singlg uymaq, the Takkalu, 
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, n |h Tahmasb's Iran was given a period of almost three years of 
oir . e stability, marred only by an attempted Qizilbash usurpation 
t Baghdad. During this period it was possible to carry out 
two Royal Eastern Campaigns and to defeat 'Ubayd Khan {although 
,, conclusively) on the sole occesion that Shah faced Khan in a 
pitched battle. 

Shah Tahmasb and the Qizilbash system had however to pay the 
-vri.ee f° r tnis stability: the Takkalu had complete control .ever 
the rasjor DOSts during this neriod ( e.g. the new governorships 
t0 Oazvin, Baghdad and Harat). The real ruler of Safavid Iran 
e t this time was Ouheh Sultan Takkalu and as several of the 
. ources phrase it ( e.g. ILCHI/36a, SHIRAZI/bOlb) : nothing was left 
0 f Tahmasb* s padshehl ("royal prerogative") except the name ( .1uz 

naini). 

There is one source that seeks to contradict this, viz . 
. Ihah Tahmasb himself. He writes in his Diary (TEZ/14): "At'thi3 
time f .e. aft^r Juheh Sultan's sucoession to the sole regency — 
p feet glossed over by the Shah] I became pad shah in fact lb-hag iqat }". 
He then records his first personal holding of court in Qazvin, 
end obviously considered it a major occasion for he notes the 
date with precision (Thursday, 12 Zu'l-Sij jeh/ 9 September), 
Probably more significant, however, is the appointment made to 
the ftovernorship of Oazvln on the memorable date: the Takkalu, 
kuSiammsd Sultan Sharaf al-Din-ughll, whom ROUZAT/139b calls a 
eulezlm (officer) of Juheh Sultan. 

Nonetheless it does appear true that a new factor was now 
injected into the inter-uymaq struggles for the hegemony and 
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regency, i.e. the royal t>erson himself • The Shah was shortly to 
become involved In these struggles and was clearly playing 
„ &r ty politics in an effort to establish his own freedom of action 
en d the cause of the Safavid House, The subsequent reappearance 
0 f the Ustajlu at Court and their royal welcome there is a case 
in rjoint* Even more obvious is the ambivalent role the Shah was 
t0 nlsy in the final overthrow of the Takkalu hegemony, 

The conclusion would be that although the Shah was beginning 
to emerge as a political influence, the hegemony was still very 
jnuch in the hands of the uymao (the Takkalu at this ->oint in the 
narrative) and that the inter-tensions among the contending 
uymao were still very much to remain in evidence. There was how* 
ever a temporary lull in the domestic crises and once again the 
Q.ezvln rrishlao was spent in preparing for a Royal Eastern Campaign, 
the first one that would actually be carried through* 

While the Second Ustajlu War and the Takkalu rise to power 
were taking place, the tfzbeks were naturally not idle* It has 
already been seen (in "B" above) that by the beginning of thisyoi r 
same year of Tunguz, they had already taken Mashhad. By the end 
of this "military year" they had full control of the Khurasan 
ffrontier, were raiding westward into f Iraq-i f Ajem and M^zandaran, 
end r Ubayd Khan himself was wintering at Ghuryan, outside of 
Herat; The events leading up to this situation in Khurasan will 
now be ^resented* 
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fT" The flzbek Conquest of Astarabad 

17 The Clash at Isfarain 

According to the chronology set up here, the Astarabad or 
jurjen campaigns began with the spring season of Tunguz/933/1527 
fn d continued all through the "military year" (from the beginning 
0 f snring to the beginning of winter). The Court had planned a 
jOiuresan campaign to counter this, but as has just been seen {in n C n 
g bove) it was paralyzed during this period by the dramatic domest- 
ic events. 

The first clash reported between Ozbek and Qizilbash was at 

1. AFZAL /23a~30b Is by far the most detailed account and most of 
the uninue Items can be collated with the data in^the other 
sources, except for the killing of Chakirgeh Sultan at the Bistam 
Battle (the other sources agree that he was killed the follow* 
inp year at^Flruzkuh) • For APZAL's contributions to the listing 
of the Khurasan governors, see belov; p # 102 n*l ♦ AHS AN /201-2 has 

a briefer account # which tallies with AF&AL except for the account 
of Chakirgeh Sultan. T AAA/38-9 has a similar account but adds to 
f AHSAN (e.g. Damri Sultan is described as^the father of Aghzlvar 
Sulten who figures pr online ntly in^Khurasan affairs )♦ TAAA also 
p^s^that the Uzbeks "still* ( hanuz , l,e« at the time of Shah 
J Abbes) talked of the bravery of the Qizilbash at the Bistam Battle* 
II/)HI ^3bb-37a has a uninue account of *Ubayd f s second taking of 
Asterebed and the sequence of the Bistam Battle. JANG /133a-b 
nnd ROUZAT /133b t 13bb have an Independent r ivayat for which see 
the narrative. MUSAKH /213b, 3HARAF /552 anT^TEZ7l3.I4 have brief 
references to these events. 

2. The sources are: AJZAL /25a-b. AHSAN/ 197 and KHUlAbBH /99a ff. 
AFZAL and AHSAN are near identical, but APZAL is more nrecise in 

the relative chronology. KKULASKH begins Its account much as AHSAN, 
but b blur occurs in the microfilm here which continues to the 
events of 940. It might be noted that up to this break,KHULASEH 
has been very close to A^ZAL, AHSAN and JANG and that this similari- 
ty is a^ein established when the microfilm again becomes readable. 
The real value of KHULASEH as an independent source becomes appreci- 
able for the events beginning about 9oO/1553» 
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jsfaraln (Isfara> in/Isfarayin) . The facts as collated f rom AFZAL 
a nd AHSAN are as follows: When *Ubayd Khan left Mashhad on his 
isterebad campaign (or perhaps while the siege was still going 
n ) f he sent Chaghatay Bahadur, his newly appointed governor of 
i^shhad, with a rather large force (3000 horse is the figure given) 
t0 re id or Derhat>s to probe the Isfarain area. The Qizilbash 
r wernor here, Zayn al-Din Sultan Shamlu , who had t>00 horse 
8 t his disposal, informed the Shah of the tfzbek approach and 
or /7anized a local resistance* The van of his army, under MaJjmud 
i3ek, first engaged the Ozbeks at a point some six farsakh (ca. 2k 
ulles; from Isfarain and was rapidly weakening under tfzbek pressure 
^hen the Qizilbash governor himself arrived and turned defeat into 
victory. 

The Safavid sources are ouite right in claiming a victory here, 
for despite the fact that the Qizilbash force did lose about 
half its men (300) to the Uzbeks 1 relatively fewer 700 (out of 
3000} f Chaghatay Bahadur did retire from the area, and according 
to AFZAL, Isfarain|ramained an isolated center of Qizilbash resist- 
ance while the rest of the area from Iviashhad to Astarabad fell 
to the Ijzbeks* 

I The Isfarain governor (strangely enough nothing further is 
;eard of him in the sources, unless he appears under another name) 
sent word to the Court announcing his victory, but warning of the 
^nrer. This renort reached the Shah at Sultaniyeh, where, as has 

*♦ , For his appointment to Isfarain (and Nishapur) in the Shah 
Isma'il neriod by Durmish Khan, see Section I,p,19 # 
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*n seen, he had been deserted by his co-regents when they had 
„ on e off to fight the Ustajlu. As AFZAL/2$b phrases it: The Shah 

= « tpken ut> with the dissentions and disorders of the Takkalu, 
R ^lu and Ustajlu sultans". 1 

The three sources (AFZAL, AHSAN and KHULA3EH) mentioning this 
l6S h at Isfarain record it under the year "932" as an event isolat- 
d from 'Ubayd Khan's main drive on Jurjan (Astarabad province) 
,-ich is recorded under the year "933". Nonetheless, the fact that 
lvZAL specifically states that Chaghatay Bahadur had set out from 
ieshhed efter 'Ubayd Khan's departure for Astarabad, and the added 
feet that the news of the Qlzllbash victory at Isfarain reached 
he Shah at Sultaniyeh ( I.e . about Ramazan/June of 933/1527, would 
s eem to indicate that the Isfarain affair was actually very much 
-,art of the main Uzbek drive westward, 

A possible interpretation is that the Uzbek detachment was 
seat out against the Isfarain area as a feint to cover 'Ubayd Khan's 
nein drive over the more northern desert-mountain route through 
the Turkman territory of Khwarizm, undertaken in an attempt to 
surprise Astarabad; for it would appear that 'Ubayd Khan did not 
advance along the main Khurasan Highway (i.e. via Bistam) in this 
Siese. of the campaign. ILCHI/36b does in fact give the Khwarizm 
route as 'Ubayd Khan's itinerary; however the context is vague, and 
In general it may be said that ILCHI's account of this campaign 
does not fully jibe with the other sources and is somewhat suspect 

1. "giriftar-i fitneh va ashub-i salatln-i Takkalu va Rumlu va 
Ustajlu". 
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jiere. 

This first tfzbek-Qizilbash clash at Isfarain may simply have 
been en independent large-scale raid by the new tfzbek governor of 
jjp.shhad; at the same time the possibility that it represented a 
strategic feint in a well-organized military oampaign should not 
}3 3 overlooked. 

jJT The First Concuest of Astarabad ' 

JANG/ROUZAT has an independent rivayat ^ (i.e. an Independent 
gource for the version of the narration presented), for T Ubayd 
lien's Astarabad campaign. In this account, Zaynal Khan Shamlu, 
the governor of Astarabad was away participating in the politics 
8 t Court at the time of the first tfzbek approach, and in fact it 
Is expressly stated that 'Ubayd Khan was taking advantage of the 
governor's absence and was thus able to take the city without any 
serious opposition. This same rivayat also presents a unique ac- 
count of Zaynal Khan's death in the Battle of Firuzkuh the follow. 
Ing year. 

This rivayat is however contradicted by the other sources, 
snd inasmuch as JAM} (but by no means ROUZAT, which does not al- 
ways slavishly follow its basic source) is often weak in its 
: referenoes to affairs outside of Harat--and particularly at 
Court, it may be kept in abeyance pending further evidence. It 
should be added that the case for the JANG rivayat is weakened 
here by the faot that it has 3lid over most of the developments 
of this military year of Tunguz, and its apparent independent 
liiayat may be nothing more than due to a confused compression 
of the events. 
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The sources for the rivayat (there are variations within it) 
pore generally found in the accounts of *Ubayd Khan»s first con- 
gest of Astarabad may be collated as follows: Since domestic 
effeirs were being given priority at Court, Zaynal Khan, in 
Aster! bad, had to rely on the local Qizilbash forces at his dis- 
posal from Jurjan and northwestern Khurasan to stave off the tfzbek 
Kr.sn bent on a major campaign of conquest. Zaynal Khan, Damr£ 
>su'ltan Shemlu (the governor of Damghan) and Akhi Sultan Takkalu 
'(the governor of Qazvln and apparently of Bistam as we 11 ^prepared 

1, The sources are frequently contradictory here in the matter of 

tne identification of the^.QJLzilbash governors of Khurasan and 

e ven concerning their uymaq affiliations. The following is a list, 



: :.,_!wn.;,u» y..vi vooti aiijuiuwu w uuwi iBiaram ana ^lsnapur oy 

Ji'Dunaish Khan; he is not heard of again after his victory over the 

Uzbeks. 

i Zaynal Khan Shamlu : The governor o f Astarabad . 

psmri Sultan Shamlu : Generally considered the governor of 
ffiyhan ;, however ILGHI (in 930) calls him the governor of FJruzkuh 
aer.a_ 5imnen and has as Alash Sultan (no other mention) as governor 
fof Daaghan at the time of 'Ubayd Khan's invasion of Astarabad. 
yv; AkhlSultan Takkalu : Most sources consider him the governor of 
y'czYin , but AFZAL explains his presence in these events by naming 
hin'es governor of Bistam . This is quite possible since no other 
source cites any of the umara mentioned as being governor of Bi s t& a 
p^this time. Strangely enough, however, AFZAL calls him a Eu'l- 
||M£T, whereas he is very cleerly a Takkalu in all other soured?. 
nnere is a somewhat parallel example of this in AFZAL/15b which 



"^ '\it ouxvan, is caned "Ulameh Sultan Takkalu-'Zu'l.. 

-^zHSali". v«hile this usage seems unprecedented'" and the exact 
%S 'tg, f^i* d ° ub * e ^ mfl naJne is not clear » " W indicate 
JrWii?? whv U JI a ? 'S 1 , 1 ; J?*? thlS Same unknown category which would 
?o#L^^ takkalu in most sources, but Su'l-Qadar in AJ?ZAL 

4** w ibl6 ex Planatlon, arising out of the particularly close 
^eyetween the Takkalu and the ^l-qadar(ughli), see below^Lb 
. p||lr£en Sultan Shamlu : Governor of Sabzivar- for his con 

• ; * 3 'S!Cj here by Dirml3 * Khan, see aborel^r^ILSSl alone 

testes this and calls him ^ wo i«^ ^ M i«».l**Z* J - Lunx aJ-one 



r<*r>,if »„ ., , ^ -~»*«" ""Oil, i3CC uuuv B p. IV. 

gf*s this and calls him governor of Hishapu r. 
(Continued on following page) 
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to resist the tfzbek invasion, Qiyapa Bek Qajar (or Ustajlu), 
e n officer of Zaynal Khan, was first sent out, and the battle 
apsinst the Ozbeks began when this vanguard met up with the ad* 
vance scouting patrols of the Uzbeks, The three Q,izilbash gov- 
ernors as well as ^bayd Khan himself soon joined in the battle 
in which the Uzbeks were victorious ♦ Qiyapa Bek was killed; 
Zaynal Khan gathered his possessions from Astarabad and fled to 
Ray (Rey); and the other Qizilbash either retired to their own 
seats or else followed Zaynal Khan to f Iraq-i *A;jam # 

f Ubayd Khan now entered Astarabad where he appointed his 
eldest son, f Abd al-'Azlz Sultan as governor. AFZAL/28b once 
e^ain mentions T Ubayd Khaa*s magnaminity and even notes that 
!f special favors were shown to the Shi* eh, the sayyids , and 
the local population as a whole 11 * 

After a few days in Astarabad, the Khan began his return to 
Meshhed. All of the area from Astarabad to Mashhad, including 
the towns of Sabzivar and Nishapur on the main Khurasan Highway, 

(Note continued from preceding page) 

Baba llyas Bayat : Governor of Nishapur (in AFZAL only) # 

Plr Qull Kangar lu: Governor of Slmnan and Khwar (in AFZAL only); 

he is perhans the same Pir Quli Sultan citer* as the governor of 

Isfaraln (in ILCHI only). There is also a Pir Quli Sultan Shamlu 

mentioned as participating in the Battle of Jam* 

Afrma d Sultan Ka ngar lu : Governor of Ray (in AFZAL only) # 
juiTafa Sultan Shamlu : Governor of Saveh in most sources; but 

he is called Afshar in NUSAKH/marginal note to 213a and again in 

. : SHAaAF/5J3j 

Qiyapa (or Oapan) Bek : An officer of Zaynal Khan in Astarabad; 

celled fiajar * n APZAL and Ustajlu in AHSAN« 

Muhammad Bek Rumlu: Appointed to replace Damrl Sultan Shamlu 

after his death at the Battle of Bistam, i * e » presumably to 

D&nghan (in TEZ only). 

1. ^ Tf anva*-i Hnayat b-Shl f iyan va sadat va sakineh-yi an 
vilayet kard tt * 
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we re now occupied by the tfzbeks and governors were appointed. 

According to AFZAL, th3re was however one island of resist- 
e;i ce, the fortress of Isfarain, which, as has been seen above, 
jj g( j already fought off an tfzbek raid or attack at the beginning 
0 f the Astarabad campaign. The remnants of the qizilbash forces in 
northwestern Khurasan {particularly, Chakirgeh Sultan Shamlu, 
governor of Sabzivar and Baba ilyas Bayat, governor of Nishapur) 
DO w gathered at Isfarain and strengthened the defences there. 
■ ■ Demrl Sultan (of Damghan) and Akhl Sultan ( 0 f Bistam ?) had how- 
ever orobably followed Zaynal Khan to Ray, 

The Uzbeks under »Abd al-»Aziz Sultan (at Astarabad) were now 
on the frontiers of the Safavid heartlands; Damghan provided the 
bese for raids into both Mazandaran and »Iraq-i 'Ajam (Central Iran) 

IiI7 The Retaking of Astarabad by the Qizilbash 

Despite the domestic situation at the Qizilbash Court, we do 
see the first glimmerings of some Central (i.e* Safavid) support 
in an attempt to counter the fiasco in Khurasan. It was little more 
than token support but it did raise the morale of the Khurasan 
unara sufficient lv to enable them to make a comeback at Astarabad. 
Although the attempt was ultimately to end in utter disaster, it 
Is nonetheless an interesting indication that the Khurasan Qizil- 
bash were ready to rally around the Central authority to counter 
the tfzbeks. '. 

The Court did not offer any direct military aid: it simply 
issued farmans (apparently independently of the co-regents who 
were then engaged in the Second Ustajlu War) to the Khurasan 
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qizllbash to unite under Zaynal Khan and recover Astarabad. 
These f armans (dated about Ramazan/June ) were addressed to: 
(a) the governors who had fled Khurasan and were then waiting 
further developments in 'Iraq-i 'Ajam (they were probably grouped 
ground Zaynal Khan at Ray); (b) the governors still holding out 
a t Isfarain; and (c) the governors guarding the Khurasan- 1 Iraq -i 
' lAjem frontiers, viz. p£r Qui! Sultan Kangarlu of Khwer and Sim- 
oan, and Mustafa Sultan Shamlu of Saveh. 

Despite the essentially local charaoter of this offensive, 
J the figures given of 10-12,000 Qizllbash involved (even if not 
iteken ^uite literally) would indicate that this was a serious 
^attempt to push the Uzbeks back from the 'Iraq frontier. The fact 
thet 'Ubayd Khan himself rushed back from Mashhad to oppose them 
would also indicate that a major operation was involved. 

There are no details given for the Qizllbash campaign which 
was to result in the temporary liberation of Astarabad and the 
area ud to Sabzivar. 'Abd al-'Aziz Sultan, 'Ubayd Khan's son and 
governor of Astarabad probably simply evacuated the area at the 
abroach of the Qizllbash under Zaynal Khan. The other Uzbek 
governors of the northwestern area followed 'Abd al-'Azlz in the 
flight to his father's headquarters (given variously as at Ma3hhad, 
on the Amu, or enroute to Balkh). Chakirgeh Sultan personally 
mirsued 'Abd al-'Azlz up to his own Sabzivar, which he liberated 
when the local Uzbek governor joined in the exodus. 

The Qizllbash grew overconfident at this easy victory and 
the allied ermy was disbanded. The local governors separately 
returned to their liberated seats and the umara of the Khurasan- 
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tirae (-i 'Ajam) border provinces returned home. 

SI The Second Uzbek C onnuest of Astarabad and the Battle oF^lstam" 

The Qizilbash had been most rash in disbanding their army 
s fter their initial successes, for 'Ubayd Khan had no intention 
0 f yielding Astarabad and northwestern Jthurasan so easily. With 
a force differently estimated as 10,000 or 20,000 he made a 
r aoid return. Me must have been aware of the error made in the 
first conouest of Astarabad by not following up his vlctcry and 
thus permitting the Qizilbash to escape and then re-form. This 
time he advanced directly along the Khurasan Highway and the local 
Qizilbash were foolish enough to engage in a pitched battle. 

There are certain variations in the description of the battle 
at Bistam which now ensued. In the main, a modified AFZAL version 
will be followed here; but it should be noted tiat: a) Chakirgeh 
Sultan is present (and killed) at Bistam only in the AFZAL version; 
the other sources have him killed at the Battle of Fjtruzkuh in 
the following year (in Chakirgeh Sultan* s place, AHSAN and TAAA 
have Shah 'All Sultan Ustajlu who does not appear in Khurasan in 
eny of the other accounts during this period )j b) ILCHI first has 
'Ubayd Khan come via Khwarlzm and occupy Astarabad, after which 
the Battle of Bistam takes place (in the other sources, 'Ubayd Khan's 
second entry into A3tarabad is placed after the victory at Bistam). 

A possible version of the eventts at Bistam is as follows: Cha- 
:<ir«eh Sultan, who had just regained his territory of Sabzivar, was 
the first to be exposed to 'Ubayd Khan's new threat. He left a 
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1 influential sayyid, Mir Shams al-Din 'All 1 (he reappears 
our narrative) in Sabzivar, presumably to surrender to the tfz- 
v snd hastened to Bistam to alert the Qizilbash and organize 
defence line. Akhi Sultan and Damri Sultan now gathered 
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rp end rashly insisted on immediately engaging the tfzbek 



„ % They ignored Chakirgeh Sultan's more prudent plan (in 
W-< where Chakrigeh does not appear, this role of prudence is 
ascribed to Damri Sultan) of gathering in Astarabad under Zaynal 
Xisn and waiting for the Khurasan- 'Iraq border umara to join and 
'■thus' re-form the allied army. 

In the Battle of Bistam which then ensued there are said to 
t 8 ve been 2500 Qizilbash ranged against 10- or 20,000 Uzbeks. On 
the uzbek side, 'Ubayd Khan held the center, with Zaynish Bahadur 
on the right and Qanbar *Ali on the left; on the Qizilbash side, 
■Akhi Sultan held the center, with Chakirgeh Sultan on the right 

;nd Damri Sultan on the left (AHSAN has Damri on the right and 
Sheh 'Ali Sultan on the left). The Qizilbash were disastrously 
defeated in the battle: Damri Sultan was killed; Akhi Sultan 
was captured; and the remaining Qizilbash fled toward *Iraq-i 
•Ajeis. 'Ubayd Khan attempted to win over his prisoner, Akhl 
Sultan, but his blandishments were rebuffed and the Sultan was 
finally executed. 

SC : The Shah reveals an interesting insight into his own personal 
convictions when he summarily writes off this event in his Diary 
;pZ/]4h He states that Akhi Sultan and Damri Sultan "went off 
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1| "There is a detailed notice of him among the sayyids of Sabzi- 
gm in TAAA/112-113. 
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without my consent, seeking 'religious renown' ( rashld va gahib-i 

daliT eh bashand); they did not realize that: kar b-kushish nlst » 

■ta - • . 

(ii^such renown is not^be had by the mere effort to obtain it; 

or -feme and fortune oome not by personal efforts, but by the grace 
1 0 f God). 

It is not clear whether Zaynal Khan had remained in Astara- 
t ti during the Bistam Battle by choice or whether there had not 
teen sufficient time to join with the other Khurasan umara. At 
8 ry rate, his position was untenable after the Qizilbash defeat 
and he evacuated Astarabad and once again took refuge in 'Iraq-i 
'A jam. 

'Ubayd Khan reentered Astaraba'd, the area up to Mashhad was 
ggein occupied, and Szbek governors once more installed. His son 
•Abd al- 'Aziz Sultan had apparently lost too much prestige in his 
desertion of Astarabad and was not reappointed. His place was 
given to Zaynish Bahadur. 

AFZAL./29a again mentions 'Ubayd Khan's clemency to the Astara- 
bldls even on this second entry. He seems to have been very pleased 
with the area and wrote a quatrain on this occasion (given in ILCHI/ 
37a): "To Gunbad-i Qabus has Gcd given to me; the thought of Harat 
dees not even come to me; Harat can never be like Astarabad; Yes, 
Astarabad is most pleasing to me." 1 

1. n Ta Gunbad-i Qabus Khuda dad mara 
Az shahr-i Karl nayamadi yad mara 
Hargiz nebuv*d chu Astarabad Hari 
Bisyar khush'amad Astarabad mara." 

Wi 1 tSl2f 4 iS»JSL'SS!, t, - b - t,m8r ot Q * b4 = < a - 1012 *•».) *•«*.« 
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v. The Ozbek Q.ishlao Near Harat 

Despite the sentiment expressed in the verse, 'Ubayd Khan 
n0 w mede his preparations for the real target of this Second 
invasion: Harat. His right flank was now protected; the Khurasan 
Highway was cut; and the way was open for prodding attacks on 
tjrac-i'Ajam. 

Zaynish Bahadur, the new tfzbek governor, was left with an 
army of perhaps 5000 at Astarabad, Damghan and Bistam to either 
g uerd or threaten the 'Iraq frontier in accordance with developments. 
(As a matter of fact, raids were carried out during the ensuing 
winter which reached as far as simnan, Khwar and Firuzkuh.) Separate 
governors were also appointed at Isfarain, Khabushan, Sabzlvar, 
;.ishapur and Mashhad. 

The military season was now drawing to an end and 'Ubayd Khan 
was cautious this time in his move on Harat. He made no attempt 
to invest it, but rather went into oishlao at Ghuryan 1 , which 
wes close enough to Harat to keep it under surveillance. The 
|iater at Ghuryan was spent in making preparations for the assault 
on Harat and in raiding the near-by areas of Kuhistan and Asfuzar, 
as well as sistan and Baburid held qandahar (R0UZAT/I37a). The 
Qiztlbash in Harat, under HusayA Khan Shamlu, were thereby given 
the opportunity to prepare for the inevitable spring offensive of 
the Uzbeks. 



1. G.LeStrange in The Lands of the Kastern Caliphate fCamhrirt g A 
1930) -locates Fushanj, which he identifies with Ghuryan, at "one 
■•eyrs march to the west of Herat" (p.Ul), JANG/130b distinguishes 
cetween Fushanj and Ghuryan but links them together as mangubat-1 
«£IS* ("dependencies of Harat"), 
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jf fg rTlIT The Siege of Harat and the 3ettle of Jam 

A? The Second Ozbek Siege of Harat 
T7 the Oizilbash Resistance 

It has been seen that 'Ubayd Khan had spent the winter close 
t0 Harat at Ghuryan, and that the Olzilbash governor, £usayn Khan 
^henilu, had had time to prepare his defences. There is some 
mention of 'Ubayd Khan's use of va*a va vat£d {" promises and 
penaoes") to get Harat to surrender without a. fight, but this was 
rejected (ILCHI). With the coming of spring, the Uzbeks advanced 
to the city walls, made their headquarters at the village of 
ohHHiiyaneh and began the second siege against Shah Tahmasb's Herat. 
lit v/8S to last for seven months. 

When their first three storms failed, the tfzbeks turned to 
a war df attrition. The city's water-supply was cut off and all 
supply routes leading into Harat were effectively blocked. As 
an example of the severity of the measures, the sources cite a 
nerchant, disguised in beggar's garb, who was discovered attempting 
to smuggle a bit of salt into the city and was cruelly executed 
es e werning to all. 

The siege continued, but all Uzbek assaults were parried 
by the Oizilbash. It may here be pointed out that the Uzbeks 
of this period do not seem to have had any large-scale sieging 

1. The accounts of this second siege of Harat are all approxi- 
mately the same. The only essential differences in the sources 
if the amount of detail presented. The original rivayat crobsbly 
stems from JANG. AFZAL specifically cites AHSAN here as its source. 

'v'-f/^J 6 ^ 63 are: IA£§/l30b-13ob, R0UZAT/ l37a-138b, AH3AN/ 20S-7. 
^£iL / 30b-32a,36b, TAM7 39. ILCHl/ 37a~39a. ~ ' 
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ng ines or cannon, and that neither of 'Ubayd Khan*s subsequent 
*»•/> entries into Harat were effectuated by heavy bombardment or 

inlng* Reference will wi^» be made below to the awe of the $z- 
%-j^s when Shah Tahmasb came against them with the new-style mili- 
tary hardware captured from the Ottomans. 

In the fourth month of the siege, the declining morale of 
t:ie Uzbeks was perked up by the arrival from Bukhara of f Ubayd - 
rail's leading official, Yari Bi t his amir al-umara i (in this 
frfcek usage apparently meaning "grand vazir"}* He was the son .of 
jan Vafa Mlrza who had played an important role in tfzbek affairs 
at the time of Shlbani Khan* With the often-quoted freedom of the 
llsbeks, he began at once to criticize f Ubayd Khan for the sluggish 
nature of the campaign* He called for a general assault directly 
egeinst the walls instead of the muddling around the kuchehbands 
(barricades)* He was, howver killed on a tour of inspection of 
the Herat defences when he rashly ventured too close to one of the 
vuchebends he had so deprecated {at the Khakistar Tower} by the 
chance shot of a Qizilbash fusilier* Y*hen Husayn Khan discovered 
the identity of the head brought in by the fusilier, the Qizil- 
j bash fifes jubilantly began to taunt the tfzbek from the ramparts. 

The day was not a complete loss for the Uzbeks, however; 
for that very morning a messenger had arrived from *Ubayd Khan's 
governor at Astarabad and Damghan (Zaynish Bahadur) with the news 
of the victory at Firuzkuh (for which see M B W below) and bearing 
the head of Zaynal Khan Shamlu, the former qizilbash governor of 
Astarabad, to confirm the report* The sources take advantage of 
the coincidence of the two events on the same day to philosophize 
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the ups end downs of victory and defeat and of life in general. 



-r* ; Fh^"01 zilba3h Expulsion of the "Civilians" 

^ _ _____ 

The sita.-fcton in Herat was now growing serious, for the war 
* attrition could not be as successfully parried as the enemy* s 
Issults. The close pressing of the siege (despite Yari Bl*s 
riticizm) was taking effect and starvation began in Harat. As 
,- the subseouent sieges of Harat, the Qizilbash turned to the 
last obvious way of conserving food: the forcible expulsion of 
P P "civilians". (The gulf between the two groups will become 
lore apparent in the later discussion of the local Haratl up- 
isir.p against the Qizilbash, for which see below pp.300 ff •) 
The term "civilian" is used in a rather restricted sense; it 
|s fortunately defined in JANG/134a as "the middle and lower 
c lass (families] and fin general] the unknowns and the undistinguish- 
ed" ( avasit al-nas va adani va _aa_l keh matruf u m ashhur nlstand? ; 
that is to say, "the nobodies". That this was no mass expulsion 
Stripping the city down to its maximum defence capacity is quite 
obvious, for it is stated that after the exodus no ratyat were to 
|| seen in the bazaar , and that although food continued to remain 
scarce it could be had at the exhorbitant prices of the speculating 
hoarders, 

AHSAN (and AFZAL which specifically cites AHSAN as its source 
for these events) further explains the nature of the expellees and 
adds to the avgat al-nas . "...and those who were undistinguished 
in It heir] Sh{'ism" ( . . . va anani keh b-tashayyuf shuhrat nadaraiid) . 
i.e. possibly those suspected of being crypt o-Sunnts. 
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It will be seen, through all of the excesses committed at 
Wat which are yet to be examined, that sectarianism is frequent- 
ly cited in the sources as a major factor, particularly at the 
§| zbe K-wizilbash changeovers in control and at times of inner 
tensions within Herat itself # Nonetheless, the evidence indicates 
t v 8 t here, as in the subseauent atrocities, the victims were singled 
out for their being avasit (or avsat ) al-nas and adani {i»e* 
llnobodies n ) and not their being n undistinguished in their 
Shi* ism". (It must be admitted however that the two could have 
been synonymous in officially Shi'eh Khurasan,) Certainly in 
this case, as in the later events, there is nothing to indicatec 
that the "nobodies" among the Shi f eh were treated with any special 
privileges. At any rate, JANG, the contemporary source of events 
et Herat, makes no mention of the sectarian role in this particular 
forced expulsion. 

Another possible explanation stems from the fact that there 

seems to be a more specialized jisage of the word n Shl*eh n which 

will become more apparent in the subsequent narrative; it seems 

to have been applied at times specifically to the Tajik who were 

actively collaborating with the Safavid-Qizilbash Sh f leh sect 

63 administrative associates. It may be that the reference to 

"those who were undistinguished in their Shl*ism M is, by contrast, 

neant to apply to the Sh£ f eh of the non-Q,izilbash variety who might 

well fit into the category of "nobodies" # 1 

1# It may be pointed out in this connection that' in the later 
history of the Dynasty, the "Qizilbash" element of the Safavid-Sht 'eh 
Ideology was gradually dropped and the Safavid House became Shi* eh 
in the broader sense of the word. That is to say, 'the distinguishing 
features of the Saffavid-Qizilbash sect of the Shi * eh seem to have 
vfsn ^redually lost, and at the end, the Safavid dynasty no longer 
presented an extremist sect of the Shi* eh* 
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Expulsion included the expropriation of all personal effects; 
a ^flllees were simply driven out of the city gates, hut not 

> nurse until they had been thoroughly stripped (including the 

of "^ 

^ one n) end searched for hidden wealth. This lucrative task was 
, r the hands of ghazivan-i durusht (" harsh £&azjs - -or qizilbash") 
s cited by AHSAN/207 (the author of which it will be noted, was 
cizilbash himself) and their clerks ( navlsandegan) who had been 
ta tioned at the checkout points for this purpose by the Harat 
: administration. JA.NG/134b is apparently being sarcastic here in 
its reference to the conduct of the rlflal-1 Qizllbash (the "noble" 
■izilbish) during the expulsion. 

The expulsion of the "civilians" does not seem to have decisive- 
ly 1 affected the starvation problem. The anecdote is told, for 
|r 8 rn)le, of salt being secreted in the folds of a turban and 
c-refu.ily licked as recuired. It would seem that while the .ex- 
pulsion might have been intended as a military measure, it had 
degenerated into an occasion for personal profit. It will also 
be recalled that the C-izilbash then defending Harat were the same 
Shanlu who had turned to mob rule at the lynching of Khwa jeh 
k'ablbullah. 

; TTT7 The Ozbek Retirement • 

The siege now went into its seventh month: the Qizilbash 
we still waiting for the royal relief which had been promised 
but which was very slow in getting organized; 'Ubayd Khan was 
still patiently waiting outside the city walls for the surrender. 

At this point the news came that the Shah had finally entered 
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„£«n end that Juheh Sultan had defeated and killed Zaynish 
- v^iir the uzbek governor, at Damghan. With the fall of Dam- 
V f Ubeyd Khan f s flank was exposed end he had to abandon the 
• eg 8 to evoid being out off from Bukhara. 

The Safavid sources put this flight in other terms and state 
\.t the mere approach of the Shah had filled the Khan with such 
,. rror that he hastily abandoned the siege of Karat and fled igno- 
nincusly beck across the imu. Be that as it may, the fact remains 
tha t, "Ubayd Khan had hastily left Harat and quickly returned to 
Havora'al-nahr; but once there, he gathered together a full tfzbek 
a rmy end prepared to return once more to Khurasan. 

Desnite all the favorable conditions, 'Ubayd Khan had failed 
to carve out a Khurasan appanage by his own efforts, and now 
called on all the uzbek sultans of the other Vneo-eponymous clans" 
to join him against a new t«wb~ factor — the momentarily unified 
Clzilbash state of Shah Taiimasb and Juheh Sultan Takkalu. The 
Battle of Jam soon followed. It was to be the one direct clash 
of Shah and Khan in the long period of the duel for Khurasan. 
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"T The Ozbek Victory at Firuzkuh 



1 

During the previous oishlao season of Tunguz/933-4/1527-8 
ben HJbayd Khan was outside of Harat at Ghuryan and the Shah 
wa s wintering at Qazvln and making preparations for a spring 
^edition to liberate Khurasan, Zaynish- Bahadur, the tJzbek 
pernor of Astarabad and Damghan had been carrying out a series 
0 f. raids into the 'Iraq^i'AJam border areas of Simnan, Khwar and 
jiruzkuh (ILCHIh The Court was sufficiently alarmed at this 
threat to alert a trio of Shamlu governors in cishlaq at Ray 
into rebelling these raids. The three were: Zaynai Khan, the 
refugee governor of Astarabad; Chakirgeh Sultan, the refugee 
r0 vernor of Sabzivar (according to AJZAl? he had already been 
killed at the Bistam Battle); and Mustafa Sultan, the governor 
0 f Savah in the threatened area, who has already been seen with 
the, local Khurasan army which had temporarily retaken Astarabad, 
The trio, however, did not begin their operations until the 
coming of spring of Sichqan/934/1528 when they isarched out to 
repel Zaynish Bahadur* s aggressions against the Flruzkuh area. 
The engagement seems to have been fought when the Qizilbash 
were caught by surprise during a hunt by a detachment of tfzbek 
marauders. The battle here was thus on a minor scale; nonetheless 
it was even more disastrous for the Qizilbash than the Bistam Battle, 
for all three of the Shamlu governors were killed* 

1. The main accounts are in AH3AN /207-3. AF2AL /32a (similar to 
AK3AN exceot for the ouestion of Chakirgeh Sultan, the addition of 
tne date, and the mention of the Court reaction at the news), 
i£iii / 132b^l33b, ROUZAT/3 33b ,136b, ILCHI /3Sa-b^ Brief mention is 
^und in TAAA /39. TEZ/14, oHIRAZI/ oOlb. SHaRAF /553. NUSAKH /213a 
end marginal note on 213b. 
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Zaynlsh uahadur (the accounts are conflicting as to -tei-s 
^ s personal presence at the engagement) did not occupy this 
forward area after the victory, but returned to his base at 
Den^n, stopping long enough at Simnan, however, to burn the 
cr o?s. He sent on the victory news and the head- trophies taken 
t 0 f Ubayd Khan, who, as has been seen, was by then actively en- 
rgr ed at the siege of Harat. 

Several of the sources (even those with conflicting riva-» 
y£ ts of the events of this period) give an identical and precise 
date for the battle at Flruzkuh: 21 Sha*ban 934/11 May 1528. 
Mile the date is not particularly Significant, it is one of the 
Its jar pegs used here to build up both the relative and absolute 
chronologies. 

The news of the Flruzkuh fiasco ended any further delays 
by the Court which had by then left the Qazvin oish3ao but had 
1st ill been vacillating in its decision to go east. The expedition 
thus got under way and its first goal was to be revenge against 
^eyaish Bahadur: One month later the Royal Banners were at 
Demghan' and the Uzbek governor had been killed. 

The above account of the events at Flruzkuh is an attempted 
collation based upon several conflicting versions offered in the 
sources* According to JAMG/ROUZAT (which as pointed out above, p. 
101, has an independent rlvayat for the events around Astarabad) 
-vyoal Khan had been waiting around in the Damghan area after 
|||jf8ll of Astarabad % which had occurred while he had been 
||ay at Court. In this account, the "Battle of Hruzkuh" is 
aiamly an affair between a snail qizilbash hunting party (Zaynal 
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hpxi alone is mentioned in this account) caught by surprise by 
somewhat larger $zbek group of hunters (JANG) or raiders 
(HOLfZAT). 

It is only ILCHI and the marginal addition in NUSAKH which 
„ eC ificelly link the Flruzkuh event with the Court and cite the 
bail's firmans directing the Shamlu trio to engage the enemy* In 
*re other accounts, the Flruzkuh event Is simply mentioned as an 
P sid8 end the Ozbek victory thus deprecated. 

But desnlte the discrepancies, the sources agree that the 
fiesco at Flruzkuh was an Important factor in frightening the 
Court end thus ensuring the follow through in the planned royal 
campaign to Khurasan* . 
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Yfe ^fivst rtoyal Liberation Campaign 



j r- fh e~ Situation atTcourt and the Baghdad Usurpation ^ 

It has been seen that the Shah had wintered at Qazvin and the 

1 

I **4ii at Ghuryan and that both had been making their preparations 

I f -r the respectively planned campaigns* With the coming of spring, 



! ffioayd K*m n did begin his siege of Karat; the Shah however was 

0 t mite as punctual. The Court left Qasvin, but only to go into 
! Wlh at nearby Kharqan; the Khurasan expedition did not get 
lender way for another two months. What provided the final im- 
Stus and ended the apparent reluctance of the Court to engage 
IK Ozbeks was the news of the disaster at Firuzkuh which reached 
||e Shell at the yaylan ; for Flruzl<uh, in the Mt. Damavand area, 
gs well within the Safavid heartlands* 

Thus it was that at the beginning of Ramadan 934/ 20 May 1528 
Pp : .tne Turk{ year Slchqan, the Shah and the Qizilbash unara 
flaelly set eff to contest ? Ubayd Khan*s claims to Khurasan* , 
It is indeed fortunate that the Court had been so resolute- 
ly. c'oTcmit ted, for yet another crisis now occurred on the doaestic 
front* The news reached the Court at ^ihran (Tehran), while al- 
t0y enroute for the east, of a Qizilbash revolt in Baghdad. With 
tr-is came the first faint rumblings of the power of Sulayman the 
;|sg:iifioent, even though the Ottoman Sultan was then occupied in 
|i||arit Hungary. 

!• The S^fevid accounts are all airoroxliaately the same* See e.g . 
^£Ii / 32a»33b > rtOUZAT/ 142b*U3b > AH3AN /208-9. SHARAF /553. SHIRAZI / 
|i^o02a, TKZ/14-15, TAAA /71-2 , ILCHl/40b-41a. 
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It would seem natural for the provincial Qizilbash of the 
. e stern provinces at this time to have regarded the Shah T s move 
t0 the east to coise with the Uzbeks as an opportunity for adventur- 
ist, for » as ^H be seen p the new Takkalu. hegemony established ty 
juheh Sultan had by no means ended the inter-uymaq contentions 
ror the ^ e ^ enc i r » and the Central power was still to prove its 
strength. So it was that the governor of Baghdad, Ibrahim Khan 
tusillfi Turkman (brother of Tahmasb's laleh . Amir Khan, in the 
Khurasan administration of Shah Ismail) was murdered by his 
ne vnew in a yaylan outside of Baghdad, The nephew, Zu'1-Faqar 
or NuJchud Sultan, then began to^iege Baghdad itself (4 or 14 
Rene? an/ 23 May or 2 June), This news reached the Shah, then 
%t Tihran, in the form of an appeal for aid from the besieged in 
S&gbdad, 

A. decision had now to be made: East or West? It was the 
s?xe decision that Shah Isma'll and Shah f Abbas had to face, and 
a dilemma that was of course a primary factor in Shah Tahmasb's 
relet ions with the Uzbeks # 

1 The Safavid sources make no direct mention of any Ottoman 
connections with the usurpation at Baghdad and treat it as a 
purely local affair. Nonetheless, the fact that Shah Tahmasb did 
hesitate before going on to the east, and the fact that the Khura- 
san expedition once under way was then halted despite the victory 
et Jam in order to attend to the Baghdad usurpation, would make us 
suspect that more than a local uprising was at stake, and that 
aes^ite the Ottoman engagement in Europe, there was some need to 
|nr the Ottoman intentions at Baghdad* 
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This surmise is Indeed confirmed from the Ottoman sources. 
GLAK2ADE/433, PEQEVi/174 and UUNECClKa^I/iii/489 state that 
-r'tl-Fa^ar, "the governor of Baghdad", had in fact sought the 
id of Sulayman; he had sent one of his trusted officers with 
^p keys to Baghdad and had openly submitted to the Porte . 
!> The question of the "Double Front" will be more advantageous- 

discussed below (po,255 ff ) where the Ottoman menace from the 
|^ s t was more direct and was threatening the very existence of 
lhaJi Tshmasb's Iran. At this particular time, the Ottoman position 
^Baghdad was probably no more than opportunistic meddling, 
although it was undoubtedly a factor that the Shah had to consider. 
it is.ouite possible that had the news from Baghdad arrived while 
fhe Court was still at its yaylaq , there would have been no 
Khuresan campaign this year, and 'Ubayd Khan would have been 
fully justified in his patient siege of Harat. 

We nuote from the Shah's Diary (TEZ/15): n I said, 'now is 
not the time for that [i.e. to relieve Baghdad; . Let God*s will 
be done: that is victory enough. Let Baghdad be charged against 

Sii ihese Ottoman reports are compressed into the introductory - 
remarks serving to give the background of , and causes for, Sulay- 
yria f 3 first Iranian campaign, which may be said to have begun 
Meri IbrahH Pasha went into a -preparatory nishlaa at Aleppo 
^kabltll'^O/October 1533. This compression of the narrative 
lis led PSgKVl into a dating error, for it places "ZTu'l-Faqar's 
^becoming governor" of Baghdad in 939 and adds that Ibrahim 
Pasha hai begun the campaign in order to accept the submission 
of Baghdad, but that Shah Tahmasb had intervened and retaken 
^vhSad first* ij'rom the chronology established here from the 
Siafey Id 'sources, this is seen to be quite impossible, The other 
; : :;two. : : : .0ttop:8n sources quoted here, leave the dating in a vague con- 
"sxt but would also seem to bring the Baghdad Usurpation up close 
|o t^e beginning of Suleymsn's Iranian campaign. 

?2Q£Yl adds the interesting remark that 2Tu f l-Faqar had aband- 
^*<i his Shi 1 ism ( mezkur me%heb-i ^l*eden ru-gerdan oiup) in his 
fission to the forte* 
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jj Ur account*. So It was that I did not become Involved with other 
ll^inps end went to repel the Uzbeks". 

The decision made did cost the fall of Baghdad to the 
| re tels shortly afterwards, and the fact that Baghdad was "charged 
1 ggsinst the Shah's account" must be kept in mind in following 
J £he events of this first royal Khurasan expedition. For the 

csnnaien, while essentially successful, was abortisr e and the 

victory gained at Jam was not pressed. The Shah hastened back 
| to the west t0 make Preparations to attend to Baghdad. And within 
|||few months after that, 'Ubayd Khan had regrouped his forces 

rn d was able to enter Kashhad and Herat* 



jJL The eizilbash Victory at Dam^han 

By the end of Ramassan/June 19, the Shah had camped at a 
^vlan in the Flruzkuh-Simnan area and was ready to begin operations 
gainst uzbek-occupied Khurasan. The first target was Damghan, "the 
§&£ to Khurasan" ( kllid-i Khurasan : AFZAL/36b), strategically 

W$, " Gu S ta ?\ *4j* va <?t-i an nist har cheh khwest-i Parvardiear 
;^ chunan khwahad shud ya al-haqq in ma'na ham f athi bud vl hala 

ier bioab-i Baghdad az ma shud va b-digar chizha muaayyid nashudam 
^mutavejjuh-i daf*-i uzbek shudam." * ****** 

IP ApAL / 34a-36b, AHSAN/210-12 and !LCHl /38b-39a have the ma lor 
llcfthe iiM? 9 " 40 *"* ^^/213b-TwTth^arginal note )*zS£ also 

WhM f ^^{ m ^ ^ilizai. for- the events of this oeriod Is seen ■ 
*t nfn^ ea v' tD8rtiall y unreliable by the account given of the 
m£l<^f an '< ^^' s/1 3bb only reference to this chase of the 
i^ 0fl 0emm ^ is limited, to the statement that the royal 
: " S mf % vict ° r y in Blstam province . This has dearl/led 
£^l 39 8S J r ay for it has confused this event with the Battle 
rtfSSinf ,V 1 P h ?> ^ hi /^^ *** Da«ri Sultan killed !§H5§ 

^Inl'iov wit^h^^'T pUt the aver-reourring Chakirgeh 

^4.ong witn Junen Sultan* s vanguard. 
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JocBted on the main highway to Mashhad, and which 'Ubayd Khan* 3 
|lP vernor » Z8 5 rnish Bahadur, had strongly fortified to serve as 
I hls b ase of operations for raiding into 'Iraq-i t Ajam and M azan- 
j | r |n. The Shah did not participate personally (only at Jam did 
j||e ever face the Uzbeks directly) but followed after the army 
sen t under the regent, Juheh Sultan, and including ulameh Sultan 
pslu and Muhammad Khan Zu'1-Qadar-ughli, the son of the: last 
of the zTu'l-Qadar-ughll dynasts of Anatolia. 

Zaynisn Bahadur had not apparently expected to see a major 
rizilbash army soon (about one- month) after his victory over the 
|«mlu governors at Firuzkuh and was evidently completely surprised. 
|e feheks did not attempt an onen battle and took refuge instead 
in the fort of Damghan. 

The siege now began, and it is interesting to note that the 
|ah sent his heavy-fire detachments-the Rumlu and Isfahan fusil, 
g|rs _■- into action under listed Shaykhi Tupchibashi. As already 

minted out, the tfzbeks do not seem to have had extensive fire- 
|nr, --although they did possess guns of inferior quality. 1 D£m- 
||wss thus subjected to withering firepower, and although the 
feteks did attempt to fire back and make brave sorties, it was 
soon clear that they could not hold out. 

Ill *hus at the first signs of the Qizilbash storm, the tfzbeks 
||n deserting over the walls. Among those attempting to flee W83 

^beVs 0 rj n of X ?H llent d Jf cussi on of the weapons available to the 
Pile ^?sian e G»??^^ n ? ?f inferior *™ into Kavara'al-nah? 

M other ^e Lki Lii«< I J dla ? n the , ° ne Side ' «nd Russia on 

*-r, see Zeki Velidi Togan's BugllnkU Ttlrkiatan pp.ll7-ns. 
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1 5 , nish himself, who however broke a leg in his drop down from 
wpils *nd was taken prisoner. He was promptly beheaded as 
I « according to AHSAN and ILCHI, all other tJzbek prisoners, and 
I % e needs were sent back to the Shah who had by then advanced to 



gist am* 

AFZAL however is, as usual, less bellicose in its account anl 

-tstes that the Uzbeks who had called for quarter were spared in 

"ocordence with the Safavid canun ( rt code n ) established by Shah 

isaa'il: the prisoners were allowed the choice of rejoining 

r'ubeyd Khan (and thus spreading the word of the Qizilbash might), 

(lor; of entering the Safavid service* 

WM [ - : - After the victory, Juheh Sultan rejoined the Shah and the 

.KQizllbesh ermy was once more united and ready to advance along 

111 Khurasan Highway. Shah Yard! Bek Ziyad-ughll Qajar was then 

anointed to the liberated area of Astarabad (the fall of Damghan 

fid the Czbek defeat there had automatically meant the Qizilbash 

r6occuT)ation of all of Jurjaa province.), and the renowned Astara- 

fj^ii sayyids were liberally favored by the Court. 

i Ut. The Securing of the Khwaflzmian Frontier and the First Pilgrim* 
age to Ma s hh ad 
Upon the news of the fall of Damghan and the approach of 
the main Qizilbash army, 'Ubayd Khan had abandoned the seven month 
siege of Harat and the Uzbeks simply evacuated Khurasan. The 
pvernors of Sabzivar, Isfaraln and presumably Mashhad (which is 



li^'e : only detailed account is AFZAL/ 37a-33b. AHSAN/ 212-213 
hcs a brief notice, as does R0UZAT/ 139a-b. 
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specifically mentioned) followed the retreat back to kavara*- 
nehr. 'Ubayd Khan had realized that he could not hope to meet 
cjnvfil Army with his own personal troops and had realistically 
e back to gather a full Uzbek army with contingents from the 
, mp.rnana, kiyankal and Tashkand "appanage- states". 

The Shah now passed along the Khurasan Highway enroute to 
shrine of a third claimant for the title of "The Sultan of 
XJiurss&n", i.e. Imam Riza of Holy Mashhad. 

juheh Sultan was however sent on a side mission to reduce 
the fortress of Khabushan (modern Quchan just north of the Atrak 
River) which had been made into a strongpoint by Qanbar 'All, 
tObayd Khan's governor of Isfaraln. By the time the Qizilbash 
detachment arrived in the area, the uzbeks had already evacuated 
the fortress and there was no opposition. 

A Kurdish garrison of Chakan(l) Qizilbash was left there 
to guard the frontier against the second possible dzbek threat to 
the Cizilbash hegemony over Khurasan —i.e. the Yadgarid uzbeks 
of Xhwlrizm who had pressed southward across the Clara Q.ura Desert 
end had occupied the Ablvard-Nlsa-Baghbad line of oases in what is 
today southern Turkmenistan, but in what was then considered to 
be Bert of Khurasan. The frontier fortress of Khabushan was to 
:lley. an important role in the subseouent relations of Shah Tahmasb 
with the Khwarizmien uzbeks. (See Appendix One, p. XV )• 
"v The Shah had in the meantime entered Sabzivar and ftishapur. 

1. : Chaghatay Bahadur, who had been defeated in the Isfaraln clash 
(see above pp. 93-101), was presumably still the Uzbek governor in 
feeshhad et the time of the Royal Liberation. AHSAN's/197 claim 
thet; he had retired to Bukhara after his defeat at Isfaraln is not 
confirmed in A?ZAL/25b which is a more detailed account. He appears 
mein et the Battle # of Jam, as does Q,anbar 'All, the govecnor who 
"ow fled from Isfaraln and Khabushan. 
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£ .Uthough the tizbek governor of Sabzivar had fled, the u>.bek 
, pernors of Nishapur and of "other towns of Khurasan" now came 
f oi*firf to vey their resnects to the Shah and entered tlB royal 
I'serrlce (dar sllk-1 mulazima n dar amadand ). As possibly at Damghan 
•r.-js >ell, those Ozbek who chose so, were however given the option 
:«f rejoining T U*bayd Khan. 

The Shah then entered Kashhad for the first time and was 
/enthusiastically welcomed by the populace in a formal latlqbal, 
| oT . "welcoming ceremonies" and by the mutavalli {"custodian") 
J^f the Shrine, Mir Nizam al-Mulk ^isavi. The Shah then humbly 
{/erformed the rites of pilgrimage. 

g- It is not ouite clear whether or not the Shah had intended 
; to visit Harat on this occasion. At any rate, rewards were sent 
.ta the heroes of the Herat siege, and Husayn Khan, the governor, 
i-soon sheared bearing gifts. Juheh Sultan also rejoined the Court 
gXeshhad after securing the Khwarlzmian frontier, and the 
Court complement was made complete by the arrival of the "grand 
|szir" {the jttimad al-douleh} . M{r Ja'far Savjl. 
| The challenge had been thrown by the qizilbash: it was now 
ib to the Uzbeks. 
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^■■TNeJattle of Jam 1 -£ Introduction^ 

Almost every one of our sources has something to sey about 
,v e Battle of Jam and there are detailed accounts in the major 

1, AFZAL /3Sb-45b»Ola-o2b (Note that the folios in this i^oint of 
t ;l e ^rmscriDt have been misplaoed; actually the account forms one 
^nlete secuence# The proper folio pagination should read 44,45, 
1^02,40,47; similarly 57,58,.. . (there is at least one missing folio 
JV e r^ *.*59»oO,o3,o4») This is the most detsi led account of the 
%ents at Jam. AFZAL lists its sources here (42b) in deciding be- 
t '|ee:i the one-day vs. two-day rivayat for the duration of the battle: 
incites aasan Rumlu (i.e. AHSAN) for the one-day rivayat (found in 
^11 the sources consulted for this dissertation); for the two-day 
^'i'veyet (which AFZAL finally opts for) it cites (a) Moul^na ttujumi's 
;i ; .FfgriKh-I Ha rat ra Khurasan" , (b) "Khuld-Ara" , (c)"Bahjat al-Tavarikh n , 
%Ii (d) "Miftafc al-^ulub n . (For these missing sources, see Appendix 
::; : ^o,tu XVX ) Without these sources at our disposal, it is difficult 
fo judge AFZAL 1 s two-day rivayat > ♦ It is possibly based on a mis- 
S conception which appears in TEZ/15 where the Shah does describe a 
light of vigil at Jam— but after the flight of 'Ubayd. AFZAL f a 
Version does however seem to have been the officially acceded one 
0 Court (AFZAL f s abundant use of "true copies" fguratf of official 
§:rres^ondence attests to its Court c onn e c t i nn s J tr foF 1 1 appears 
Ksgeia in a letter of Shah Tahmasb to Sulayman dated 9ol/1553-4 which 
ilt"*iven in AFZAL/198b-199a # In this letter , the Shah is attempting 
to i&nrass the Porte with his might and gives the details of the 
Victory at Jam as a warning of what might happen to the Ottomans . 
vnis official jurat gives the two-day version of the battle as re- 
parted in AFZAL* 3 main account. However certain embellishments have 
peri added to the letter, evidently to make it more effective ( e.g, 
it he; number of tfzbsks is given as 200,000 as contrasted with the more 
gqdest BO, 000 cited in AFZAL f s main narrative; similarly the $urat 
|||tes that the Shah was left with only 4000 horse on the night 
^crisis, as opposed to the 7000 given in the main narrative; the 
3heh in the letter cannot apparently refrain from exaggerating his 
youth at the time of Jam, for he says he was 14 ~- his actual age 
xas 15 lunar years and two weeks; the surat also repeats the per- 
sistent lie that Xuchim khan was killed at the Battle)* The first 
jhsse of the battle descrintion in AFZAL is however in direct keeping 
&ith/. the accounts in JANG, AHSAN, etc . although a few added details 
are/found here as well. AFZAL also adds an "Aftermath" to the 
battle found in none of the other sources except RQUZAT--and that 
account is much less detailed* 

il AHSAN/213-220 although having less detail than AFZAL is one 
tf: the. basic accounts. TAAA /40-42 follows AHSAN, but not slavishly; 
^re ere some changes and LUBB is}soee if ic ally cited for the Ques- 
tion of the number of troor?s involved (AHSAN gives no estimates 
**tnis matter), TEZ/15-lb has the Shah's own modest description 
j£the events, but is very brief. JAKG/135b^l43a and RQUZAT /139b- 
||2a present a major account of the events and although the basic 

(Continued on following page) 
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sorks. It was the first contest engaged in directly by a Qizilbash 

(Continued from preceding page) 
jj f e cts telly with AHSAN, there are numerous minor divergencies and 
i , n independent arrangement of the details. Since JANG is oriented 
1 :s tie rat, the role of Husyan Khan, the governor of Khurasan, is 
I r ;ven <?reet prominence and he emerges as the hero of the battle. 
ii^OlKAT pdds an "Aftermath" not found in JANG and which t>arallels 
I i?ZAL. ILCHI has two descriptions, one on 2o5b in the section 
I on the Juchids. and the other on 39a-b in the section on the 
ftKififevlds. It is a minor account however and its data conforms to 
jii&^Pt is lenrned from the other sources. «]JBAKH/214a has a brief 
1 gent ion in its text, but a rather detailed eccount in the margins 

jhich would seem to be an independent version based on a personal, 
1 e;e -witness souroe. As in most of the marginal notes in iNUSAKH 
|bv 0 wever, the additions are generally of rather oetty nature, alt hough 

it is of interest to note that the Qizilbash had 700 farabeh,with 
| ? P C h one mounting four zarbzan . The marginal note also adds the 
|g: frequently found error le^.^also seen in the long marginal addition 
i f «in AF.-ALa4b) that Kuchim iihan's head was taken at the battle. 

I 5 L^-ii-I /o02a - b > SHAKAF /555. LUBB /293 and MIFTAH /54?.a also make some 
5 reference to the events at Jam, 

BABUR t The accounts of the First Royal Liberation of Khurasan 
i pM the Battle of Jam are derived from (a) {345b- 346a): an intelli- 
| ^er.ce renort received from Babur's son, Kamran (in Qandahar and 
Kabul) on 21 Safar 93|/4 November 1523 with the news of Zaynish 
■ Behedur's defeat at Damghan and 'Ubayd's evacuation of Harat* (b) 
(:}i?s-b): an intelligence report from his other son, Humayun'fin 
Sedekhshan) which arrived 10 Kabi«I/22 November (the messenger had 
reft B«daklishan 19 Safar/2 November) reporting thet 40,000 Qizilbash 
m;m thoroughly defeated 105,000 Uzbek by the use of Rum dasturl 

■^ fa ,. ?K ,.,y g ^gr R beh ("Ottoman style muskets and caissons") and that it - 
res aouotiul if any of the major Uzbek leaders had escaped alive. 
h-are is also an interesting reference here to the Uzbek use of 
s.wns (yedeh,iilar)to cast the evil-eye i«on the Oizllbash-it is 
gite possible that 'these yadehlj are the same as the- 40 « ulama( sic ) 
Ull^ioaed in/HSAN/220 and TAAA/40 as having been brought TIaEg 

c; 'ubeyd khan to pray for victory at the battlefield, (c) (354a-b): 
.iris is a wildly exaggerated account of the events at Jam brought 
t? «1rT^« y en officer of B^ Sultan, who arrived as late as 16 

I, U I 8 Decenib er with a # tale of 300 000 Uzbeks and the death in 
bauie of ell the Uzbek khans and sultans except for Abu Sa'ld. How- 
•wf-tnis account is very interesting for the use of the Ottoman 
;;:;^ e 3t, y] Q adopted by the Qizilbash: "The Qizilbash drew up arab eh. 

mtegm.. .and fusiliers in the Ottoman way ( Rum dasturt bll eh); the 

Wr~\l< 9 ff on eously added: Juheh Sultan] remained inside the arabeh 

'v^ » while the flanks were put outside. Those on the inside 

.1.. ^.e laagerf then opened up the chains, advanced outside.end the 
V;}e *as joined here too" ( ichidakilar zan.Urni aohib chlqarlar 
^i^L ham garb urush bulur ). 

■^. i^mu/2bh-27a and SUflHAN/50a-57a are near identical Uzbek 
■""Stli ? 3 the Battle of Jam. The brief reference does acknowledge 
^ o„cek defeat here. OjPCHAQ, /590b is the other Uzbek source with 
; :: re mention of the event. 10,000 casualties are mentioned for 
l&erv 8nd after the defeat, the Uzbeks are to have withdrawn 
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; ' fl end an uzbek khan in which their respective total armies 
committed (Shtbenl Khan had had his own personal troops 
I ltf <vlien he met Shah Isma'il at iiarv). It should have decided 

1 3jiiy» ' 

- , e rv leest the fate of Khurasan, And yet, desnite the clear 
v -ih'^h victory (even the Ozbek sources AN0NYM-SU3HAN refer to 
'ift "defeat of Islam's army of victorious renown" —1^. the 
£ te ks) nothing new was solved here, for there was no pursuit 
Wl the Czbeks were able to withdraw with the bulk of their army 
Win intact. The Shah returned to the we3t ostensibly to attend 
P hp Bonded affair; and within a few months after Jam, 'Ubayd 
■ISn easily retook lies hired and entered Hare t. for the first time, 
i;: The tizbeks however had been taught a lesson at Jam: they 
S knew it mite hopeless to attempt to defeat in the f ijQ^d a 
Wlw -^izilbash army enuiiped with the new type fighting methods 
ported by the Safavids from their Ottoman neighbors and the new 
lllnons brought in by the Purtuguese at Hurmuz on the Persian 
Isif. The Cizilbesh had learned the same lesson some fifteen 
p;rs before when they .had been defeated by the Ottomans at Ghal- 
dirHi end had since then been adopting the new techniques (essential- 
Consisting of infantry with concentrated firing power, mobile 
lirht-csnnon [the *ar£beh or "caisson" with mounted sarbzanj 
lich could be chained together in the form of a corral or laager 
jurying as a defence point, and heavy cannon for siege purposes). 

The Uzbeks however -were not in a position to duplicate this, and 
|iiy inferior, cast-off weapons trickled through to kavara'&l-nahr. 
ifere v,-fs to be an attempted modernization (about 957/1550) and 
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ttomen Janissaries were actually imported into kavara'al-nahr, 
their use was subverted into domestic purposes and the attempt- 
reform was not maintained. The fact was that the shifting of 
he world trade routes had partially isolated Mavara'al-nahr and 
wede 8ny sustained access -to the modern weapons impossible. The 
ly direct source was Russia, but only on the level of smuggling, 
it was against the policy of the advancing Russians to arm 
the uZ beks. 1 »Ubayd Khan was thus unable to profit from the lesson 
learned by his defeat at Jam. 

There were to be several more invasions of Khurasan launched 
bv rubayd Khan, but he was inevitably forced to renounce his 
conouesta whenever the comparatively "modernized" Royal Army 
torched to the liberation, for Jam had made the tfzbeks conscious 
of their military inferiority in the field. This was the sig- 
nificance of the Battle of Jam for Shah Tahmasb's relations 

i D'or the history of armaments at approximately this time and 
for Russian policy, see Bugunku TUrklstan dp.117-11S. -for the 
Lory of the effect of the shifting of the world trade routes on 
Antral 'Asia, see ibid. Dp. 112-122. This is the same theory ad- 
;Sced by V.V. BartoT'd "(see, e^. in Mussulman Culture, trans- 
lated by S.Suhrawardy, Calcutta 1934, p. 137) and now discredited 
in -soviet historiography. Soviet scholarship has made a major 
contribution to the economic history of the post-1500 period in 
Central Asia in the ■ attempts to prove that the Russian trade 
through Siberia more than made up for any losses suffered through 
the new sea-routes. Thus Tatnriya Uzbekskoy SSR devotes a full 
chanter (pp.434-M»4) to a study of Russian-Central Asian relations 
(largely economic) from about 1500 to 1750. Even if the emphasis 
on riussianism is taken into account, there still remains a sound 
studv of a new economic orientation for Central Asia, /,ekl venal 
TorRn ( OTj.cit ) has pointed to very much the same thing in his 
dMcriotion of the new North-South trading axis stemming from 
oiberia, but he also indicates the negative aspects, i_j_e. that 
Centrsl Asia was being cut off from its traditional ties with 
the Islamic culture to the south, and that the way was being 
Srenpred for Russian imperialism. 
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yith the ^z beks " not the temporary victory gained in the field. 

To this should be added another indirect effect of the 
factory fit Jam: Shah Tahmasb emerged .with a new prestige which 
Ves t0 in fluenoe tilQ domestio political situation. When the 
g E er were finally subjected to the Central Authority, the Uzbeks 
?&n to face a united Qlzilbash state against which they could do 
lit'iittle but raid and harry. 

Iff", fhe "All-tlzbek" Army . 

III" It has been seen that when the Royal Army entered- Khurasan, 
•pbsyd Khan abandoned his exposed position at Harat and hastened 

ibgck to Mavara'al-nahr to raise a total tfzbek army to face the 
Jizilbash. He left his personal army and supplies in Marv and 

Inimself crossed the Amu back into Mavara'al-nahr to persuade 

||ls "peers" of the "neo-eponymous clans" to join him against 
g'e 3hah in order to achieve the permanent conquest of Khurasan 
ea4 even 'Iraa-i 'Ajam (ILCHI). He made personal calls on the 
grwd khan in Samarkand and on Janibeg Sultan in Miyankal. In 
||e incredibly short time of perhaps one month (the cited "seven 
||nth" 3iege of Harat would have extended at the latest into 
-u'l-Sijjeh --which ties in with the Shah's itinerary, for 
igjfeh Sultan had been sent against Damghan in Shavval) the entire 
|||k prrny.. was fully prepared for battle and "the largest army 
rhce the time of Changlz Khan had crossed the Amu" {AFZAL,AHSAH) 
|| by 10 Muhsrram 935/24 September 1528 was- already deep into 
!!|^ sen, near Jam. , 

The Safavid chronioles give a rather detailed list of the 
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Ozbek personnel -at the Battle of Jam (essentially the same list is 
aven in AF&AL, AH3AN and TAAA) # This is most fortunate from the 
viewpoint of Ozbek internal history, for the tfzbek sources at our 
aisrosel sre most insufficient for a study of this period. The 
list which follows has been collated from the various sources; the 
genealogies ere mostly derived from the passim references in ABD: 

Shah-Budaoids : 'Ubayd Khan; his son, *Abd al- f Azlz Sultan; 
uyunj Muhammad Sultan, son of Shlbani Khan; Fulad Sultan, prob- 
ably the son of Tliaur Sultan, son of Shlbani Khan* 

Kuchkunjlds : Kuchim iQian, the "grand khan" ; his two sons, 
Abu 3a* Id Sultan and *Abd a 1- La J; if Sultan. 

Janlbeftlds: Janlbeg Sultan; his son, Klstan Qara Sultan (of 
jtolkh). 

Suyun.llds : Baraq Sultan. 

In addition to the major khans and sultans, the names are 
|lso given of the leading #zbek umara many of whom are to be met 
with in the Khurasan campaigns and also in the internal history 
of the Uzbeks in the post- ? Ubayd Khan period. They are listed 
here (together with the khans and sultans) in the order of battle 
at the Battle of Jam: 

1 Center : *Ubayd, Kuchim, Kistan; qamish tjghlan (Oglan), Tinish 
Bi| Sayyidam Mlrza, Chaghatay Bahadur, Biyaqu Bahadur, &afiz Qun- 
>urat, oheykh Abu Sa'id Afrasyab* 
jfe- Left Flank : Barac, Fulad, f Abd al-'Azlz 
ji Hipht Flsnk : Janlbeg, Abu Sa'id; Kaldl (Geldi) Muhammad Sultan, 

Heserves: Suyunj Muhammad; qanbar 'All Bi, Shaykh Darv£ S h Bi, 
fustam Qui! Bl t 

jan^usrd: Ta(n)bal Khwajeh Mir Akhur, qarajeh Bahadur* 
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rt is interesting to note that not only was this a total 
v > ^7 drawn from the direct Dynastic realm of Mavara'al- 
t^r i'arghaneh, Tashkand and Turkistan,but that there were also 
\- indents from Kashghar (i.e. the Chaghatay), the Qazaqs and 

4 - 3 ;irghiz. 

The figures given for the number of tfzbeks at Jam are In the 
»*- nf *0 to 120,000. There is probable exaggeration in many 
,, the Safavid chronicles to make the victory of - the outnumbered 
* ,, bv 10 or 20 times) Cizilbash even more glorious. For • our 
,^-oses it is sufficient to note that the Ozbeks were totally 
Knitted at Jam and that this was a maximum effort. 

TTTT The wizilbash Order of Battle" 

The Shah is said to have heard the news of the new Uzbek 

invasion while still at Mashhad and to have prayed at the Holy 
Shrine for Divine aid before he bravely marched forth to meet the 

Ozbeks. It seems likely that he was actually heading for Harat 
!{^AJ»/R0UZAT), and was surprised enroute near Jam, a major point 
:1a the Mashhad-Harat Highway, by the sudden proximity of the Uzbeks. 
The number of Qizilbash engaged at Jam varies in the sources 

frcen 24,000 to 40,000 to 30,000 to "countless". The qizilbash 

«re very likely outnumbered, but they had (TMA) *arabehha-yi 
lur zerbzan-1 f arangl ("European" -style "caissons" replete with 

llfht cannon) numbered at 700 in NUSAKH( margin) and 2000 in BABUR, 
Bfotell as infantry-fusiliers (numbered at 6000 in BABUR). 

It becomes ouite clear from examining the Qizilbash order of 
; lettle et Jam that they too were fully committed and this wes their 
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m,,,™ Pf<*ort. The order of battle given below is an attempted 
llation of the rather variant reports given in the sources: 

Center: Shah Tahmasb; his brothers, Bahram ^Irza and 
, £« v*rza (ILCHI has Sam Kirza, the titualar governor of Khura- 

i\r&3 j>iii «w \ 

'-.-:■ &* ' 

'„ Pt Jam* but this is' most unlikely); Mir Ja*far Savji, the 

sen, eu v^^t 

„ rRn d vezir"; Mir Qivem el-Din, the sadr; Shaykh 'All, the "mu^- 
hi d Heeding Shl'eh divine] of the time"; Mir Nizam al-Uulk Riza- 
i the mutevalll of the Holy Shrine; a detachment of curchls; and 
nrobsbly taihammad Sultan Sharaf -al-Din-ugb.il Takkalu, governor of 

Igzvln. The ' arabeha . under Ustad Shaykhl Tupchibashi were also 
* e rt of the Center( qalb ). 

Right Flank : Juheh Sultan Takkalu, the regent or vakil; Samzeh 
Sultan Takkalu; Ahmad Sultan Afshar, governor of Kirman and/or 

Uj-reh; Ya'aub Sultan Cajar, governor of Carabagh (north of the 
Ares River in Azarbayjen). 

!$-■ Left Flank : Susayn Khan Shamlu, governor of Khurasan; kuhammad 
Khan -u'l-:adar-ughll, governor of Isfahan*?); Tabarruk Khan 
(KhfillfehJ Shamlu; Pir Qui! Sultan Shamlu (same as Kangarlu, gov- 
ernor of Simnan and *hwar ?) ; Ahmad Sultan Ustajlu, governor of 
Kirman (?); Hasan Sultan Durghud-ughli (same as Hasan Jan Sultan 
Runlu ?}; Malik Bek Khuyi, governor of Khuy (in Azarbayjan). 

|; Vanguard: ulaaeh Sultan Takkalu. 



ffiv. The First Phase of the Battle: The Qi zllbash Rout 

We have seen that the Shah had left Kashhad a-parently 
heading for Harlt which might have fc sus pec ted as: the tlzbek ter- 
?et. At Khargird (or Khusrougird) , near Jam, his patrols reported 
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t ne Ozbeks close by* Reconnaissance brought back word that the 
full #zbek army was at nearby Zurabad (variants: Ruzabad, Zfra- 

%*&)• From this it would appear that it had been the tJzbeks who 
we re on the offensive and had sought out the Qizilbash army in 
r der to force a bitched battle. That night, the eve of 10 

%tarram, saw patrol action and prayer while both sides prepared 

Ifor ^ 8 & on i n S contests 

It is curious that although some of the sources refer to the 
4ates as tasu*a (the ninth) and* ashura {the tenth) i*e, in refer- 
ence to the holy Shi 1 eh commemoration of the martyrdom of Imam 
gusayn at Karbala, there is no mention of any special religious 
associations of the day, and the sources ignore the opportunity 
for literary comparisons* It would thus seem that the special 
significance and pageantry of f£shura was not as yet fully 
developed in Safavid Iran, although TAAA/45S does refer to a 
ta/ziyeh (the religious representations of 'Ashura ) and to 

itchencring into llbea-i matam {the traditional mourning costume) 
during the siege of Erivan in 1013/1604 as a perfectly normal 
occurrence. 

At any rate the battle generally referred to as the Battle 
of Jam (variations referring to the actual battle sites: Zurabad, 
Khargird, Saru Qamish and c Umarabad) was fought on the morning of 
'Ashura, 10 Muharram 935/ 24 September 152S* 

Janibeg Sultan tfzbek began the battle by attacking the 
Tekkalu on the Qizilbash right flank; the Takkalu were defeated 
on this first charge and fled the battlefield* The regent himself 
'^s among those who so fled and deserted the Shah* Janibeg Sultan 
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i tinued the pursuit until he reached the Qizilbash stores (urdu- 
ll'zpr) behind the lines and the tizbeks turned to plunder. In 
|f: meanwhile the qizilbash Left flank had also been shattered 
II, th* umara there also fled. It seemed to all that the battle 
IS , now at an end and that the Uzbeks had won the day. Thus 
1 L lk Bek Khuyi and Ya«qub bek Qajar are said to have fled all 
|l| e way to Simnan without pausing to stop onoe; similarly, Ahmad 
I |uan Afshar fled all the way to Kirman. 'Ubayd Khan was al- 
| TeB ty receiving congratulations, for the victory, end the tizbek 
| rm had broken ranks to loot the Qizilbash camp and were even 
llfeginning to return to Mavara'al-nahr with their winnings. 

There was however one qizilbash group which everyone seems 
to have overlooked — for the Shah and the Qizilbash Center 
protected behind its fine array of modern firepower had not 
|en been engaged. What seems to have happened (from BABUR's 
account) was that the Center had formed itself in the Ottoman 
f&sliion of chaining together the *arabehs in a laager protected 
by infantry-fusiliers. The tizbeks had not attempted a frontal 
lesseult on this modernized Center, but had devoted their attacks 
to the enemy flanks who fought a more traditional style battle, 
end had succeeded in turning the rear of the qizilbash defences 
end thus outmanoeuvring the heavy Center. The Uzbeks must have 
assumed that the Center would flee along with the defeated umara 
of the flanks. This is the only way to account for the dis- 
aster which now fell upon the uzbeks. It seems cuite clear that 
they were completely surprised zy the sudden offensive which broke 
forth from the Center, when by all proper standards it should have 
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since fled* 
p There are two rlvayats which are pointed out by AFZAL/42b 
^ t he timing of the royally inspired Q,izilbash charge on the 
+-h vs which turned the fortunes of battle. It is not of course 
I ■ tioularly significant whether the attack came immediately after 
?■ flanks were defeated, or whether the Shah retreated during the 
i-ht and made the devastating charge the following morning, i . e ._ ■ 
>pXher tTem was a one-day or two-day battle. It does however point 
!ff> ; tne difficulties * n attempting to arrive at a simple state- 
let of "what happened when and where" even when the contemporary 
Purees ere relatively abundant. 

whether it was the afternoon of the seiae day, or the follow- 
f$. corning, the fact remains that our two main characters were 
If left on the battlefield of Jam: Shah Sahmasb, deserted by 
lost of his umara in their flight from defeat; and 'Ubayd Khan, 



i 

feserted by most of his sultans in their pursuit of plunder. 
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TTe Second Phase of the Battle: The wizllbash Victory 

he accounts of the second phase of the battle have little 



- 
I 

pi the bombast used to camouflage the defeat. The story is gen- 

Silly told in a series of anecdotes which have the liveliness 
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Soldiers* tales of battle. The sources here generally prefix 



gfi? e-c counts by stating that: This was heard from actual parti- 
cipants "in the battle; or manful ast keh ("it is related that"). 
In f»ot some of the accounts (particularly in BABUR, but in the 
§f|ly Safavid chronicles as well) are so much T! on the. spot" as 
1| be completely erroneous (e. p;. the rumors of the death of Kuchim 
§|f» tnd dven 'Ubayd Khan In battle). AFi&AL and NUSAKH have long 
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*inal notes complementing, but sometimes contradicting the 
rretive in the text, which are very clearly based on dramatic 
^witness accounts. 

It is thus related that when »Ubayd Khan was being congratu- 
lated for his victory, he saw an undefinable black spot standing 
Bill off in the distance. "I see something that may be a part 
S: the Oizilbash army", he said. And although the Uzbeks remain- 
!>£r p round him insisted that this could not be since the Q.izilbash 
, e d a 11 f led » *Ubayd Khan did finally send someone to investigate. 
i-then it was too late, for the black spot was no longer standing 
-till but was moving straight on to the White Banner under which 
f'fibsyd Khan (and Kuchim Khan?) were standing. 

I For Shah Tahmasb had refused to listen to the voices of doom 
from the few uraara and advisors who still remained with him and 
ted not followed their plea to accept defeat for the tine being and 
fo leave Khurasan and'lfaq-i 'A jam to the tfzbeks. It wa3 the Shah's 
first chance to act on his own, and with the optimism of his age 
(he would have had his fifteenth lunar birthday a fortnight before 
| tr.e battle) and his complete t avakkul or "trust" in God, Muhammad, 
'All end the Imams, he insnlred the sagging morale of the troops 
still with him (about 5000 most of whom were probably q urchjfs of 
t:.e royal guard) and a sudden charge was made directly on f Ubayd 
Khan's White Banner. The uzbeks were too startled to put up much 
:f e fight and soon fled in panic. The Shah is very modest about 
His own role in the charge; he simply notes in his Diary (TEZ/15): 
r_derc~i chand plshtar raftam ("I went a few steps forward"). 
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Uost of the sources repeat the tale of how 'Ubayd Khan was 
. n ded in his flight by a qurohl who did not recognize his victim 
^ aid not think enough of the Khan's appearance to bother finidi- 
'Kc him off. The Khan's hearing is said to have been effected by 



I s Co blow received and the Safavid chronicles are sometimes pleased 
■ ; call him ' Ubayd- 1 kar ," 'Ubayd the Deaf". There are several 
%*pt stories of this nature, one, particularly persistent, in- 
^iudes the taking of Kuchim Khan's head. This report is obviously 

1 *rsea on hearsay only, for the grand khan was to die quite peace- 

M * 

1 'ully i n Samarqand the following year, 
■■ 

It was certainly a time of wild rumors: the first news was 

It a ma.ior Cizilbash defeat which spread through Iran by those 

S fleeing from the fir st phase of the battle and served to en- 

I course the insurgents at Baghdad. The first reports reaching 

I 

1 Bsbur in India gave the opposite impression of the complete 
destruction of the ttebek army and the death of all important 
Ss'oek laians and sultans, including 'Ubayd Khan and Kuohim Khan. 
Bebur was even ready to make plans for another try at Mavara'al-nahr. 

The truth of the matter would appear to be tbat all of the 
leading Uzbek sultans made it back safely to Marv, and that Shah 
Tshrisb (TEZ/15) spent the night after the victory In fear that 
this Ozbek retreat might only be a strategio feint. 



H. ~fhe Aftermath 
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HI! The Battle of Jam ended with 'Ubayd Khan's, third evacuation 
?rora Kiitreasan since the Shah's accession. There was no attempt 
ft. pursuit. Instead the Court, while still on the battlefield 
ill then at nearby Nishapur first turned to rewards and punishment. 
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litbouffh the Takkalu had fled In the first tfzbek clkrge, Juheh 
:titen had managed to reappear beside the Shah imnediately 
ILr the defeat had turned to victory. It will be seen from sub- 

P M*»nt domestic affairs, that the Shah began acting somewhat 

1 sS 

I ,r? independently with the new prestige he had gained. It would 

£ '„' be long, for instance, before the TJstajlu would be welcomed 
| | cit at Court. • 

t At eny rate, none O-fr the Takkalu were, reprimanded, Among those 
-; & had fled, however, kalik Bek, the Kurdish (?) governor of 
■ -.yfo, was dismissed from hi3 post, as was Ya*qub Bek Q,ajar, the 
1 - D ?ernor of Qarabagh. AFZAL states that Ahmad Sultan Afshar} the 
1 governor of Kirman, was put in the custody of his own vazir . 
I sr « 2 rently sending sufficient penance for his wild flight from 
%m clear back to Kirman. 

•M: Airohg those who had remained loyal at the battle was gusayn 
San; he end his Shamlu were rewarded and sent back to Harat and 
p special khil*at (honor robe) was also sent to Sam Mirza, the 
younger brother of the Shah and the royal governor of Khurasan. 
U interesting appointment was also made to Sabzivar: the Sayyid. 
i;(r Shams al-Dln *Ali Sabzivar 1, whom the Shah had previously \ 

honored 'on his passage through Sabzivar and who had remained ly, I 

I 
loyally at the Shah*s side all during the crisis at Jam, was now j 

swointed as governor and given the title of "sultan* despite the f 

1. , Tfris^As nossibly an error for Ahmad Sultan (Sufl-ughli) I 

vstajlu who is named at the Lar^ concentration of Div Sultan (931/ I 

1525 ) as being governor of Kirman. Ahmad ^Sultan Afshar had been | 

pointed governor of Farah by Durraish Khan. Nonetheless, it must I 

w noted thet AFZAL distinguishes clearly between the two Ahmad | 

titans in the account of the battle. | 



I 
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i; f&0 t that he was not of the Qizilbash* 

There is no mention anywhere of any Intention of consoli* 

f^+inp the victory by continuing the campaign against the Uzbeks 

-* 0 were still gathered at karv. This illustrates onejof the most 

piking featxires in Shah Tahmasb's relations with the Uzbeks: 

s|s eastern campaigns were undertaken only at the provocation of 

;| B ew tizbek offensive against Khurasan* When the particular 

*v c8 K threat was parried, the Shah generally returned to the west 

^ short' order. There was generally good reason for hurrying back 

lb ; the west to counter domestic crises or an Ottoman threat which 

-ight have arisen during his absence # But this is not always 

g satisfactory explanation S3 becomes apparent in the later 

^'e'ses of Shah Tahmasb f s relations with the Uzbeks when an 

jjttoiaan peace had been signed and there was no longer a western threat # 

!>■:■■ Thus although there was the Baghdad Usurpation in the west 

to ettend to, this can only be a partial explanation of the 

rfssons for not attempting to follow through on the victory at Jan. 

As a natter .of fact, the Court first went into oishlaq at qum 

before.: embarking upon the Baghdad liberation campaign* It would 

therefore seem that even this early ^«*gr the passiveness of Shah 

t^risb's regime in foreign affairs— a major characteristic all 

:inuc;h the Shah's long reign — was already in evidence. With very-fe^ 

exceptions, the Qizilbash v/ere moved against their enemies, both to 

tie east and to the west, only when actively provoked. 

£hus_Lt- was that when{TEZ/l5-H>} Khurasan was cleansed of the 

^ure essence and vile presence" ( lous-i vu.jud va khubs-i junud ) 

^ the Uzbeks, the Court left Jam for the cishlaq at Qum and the 

HjBrations for the impending Baghdad campaign. And thus it 

II that with the spring, when the Shah was at Baghdad, the Khan 
"U but walked into Mashhad and Harat # 
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The Period of the Third Ozbek Invasion 
- ( Cd-Bars/ 935-937/ 1529-1531)' 

?t~T7 The Ozbek Ocoupatloa of Khurasan 

■§>.. _____^ 

|:.r- s hgh Tshmasb's Baghdad Campaign: The Beginning of the Ottoman 

I Factor In Saf avid-ftzbek Relations 

I _ 

I shph Tahmasb evidently thought the Battle of Jam had made 
I wuresan secure enough, for with the coming of the new n year" of 
1 v : ^d -'935 '1529 he turned toward the west to deal with the Baghdad , 
: rsur^ation. It will be recalled that the threat of the rebel, 
"%'1-Facar in f Iraq-i f Arab (Mesopotamia) had almost served to 

cancel the first royal expedition to Khurasan and that the Shah 

I 

<pd not followed up his victory at Jam, but had hurried back and 
fl-^rned his attention instead to the problem of the threatening 
i astern front, 

1 TS- ■:■■■■■ 

llfll From reading the Safavid chronicles it would seem strange that 
so such of the royal attention was devoted to a. local coup and 

K'that 8 full-scale ext>edition should have gone out in the terrible 
heat of Baghdad in Cancer/June- July and that the new threat of the 

Igfffzbeks in their Third Invasion of Khurasan- should have been ignored. 
As indicated above (p*121),the Ottoman sources give the possible 
explanation, for there we have seen that Zu*l-Faqar f s usurpation 
wes more than a local adventure and that after seizing Baghdad he 
fed turned Sunn! and offered up the city to the Ottomans. 

h\ There are some variations in the accounts of the Baghdad 
liberation but they need not concern us here* The main accounts are: 
SiL / ^lb-o2b J AHSAN /222-4 > T AAA/ 72 , R OUZAT 7 l43b- 144a (not in JAMS ). 

IKHI.a0b.41a, TlZTTo, SHARAJ7556, 3HXRAZT7 ft02a-»b« 



The Ottoman sources are as cited on p*121 (and note}* They re- 
he S^ah*s retaking of Baghdad as a nrovocative act for they 
consider Zu'1-Faqar an Ottoman client ♦ 
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The Ottoman source SOLAKZADE/4S3 thus explains Shah TJahmasb*s 
? te in turning to Baghdad: "Lest the oonauering ruler [i.e. Su3ay- 
1 'j[j take possession of Baghdad and from that vantage-point march 
! fnrth to seize Iran and subjugate Turan". 1 If this is so, the 
i: -C .alidad campaign this year would mark the beginning of the Ottoman 
I fB ctor in Shah Tahmasb's relations with the Uzbeks. 

|- v it would be interesting to know whether Sulayman the Magnif i- 

I ■ . 

gnt was in aotual correspondence with *Ubayd Khan or not. Feridun 
I q pV «s MUnseat/i/374, 377,415 has the correspondence of Sulayman* s 
l-^edecessor, Sultan Sallm, with *TJbayd Khan in which the last 
li letter is dated 921/1515; but the next Ottoman correspondence 

with the uzbeks preserved here (i/606) is from Sulayman to *Abd al- 
Latif Khan of Samarqand in 957/1550, i.e. well into the next phase 
of dhah Tahmesb's relations with the uzbeks. 

This correspondence of Sallm and the later Sulayman is 
Eilitantly anti-Safavid and calls for united Ottoman-uzbek action 
e^einst the Qizilbash. However there is nothing to indicate 
eny specific attempts made to form an Ottoman-tfzbek.axis during 
the period of Shah Tahmasb's duel with r Ubayd Khan over Khurasan, 
except possibly for some vague references in the later correspond- 
ence to good relations in the past between T Ubayd Khan and the 
Forte. The question of Ottoman-u'zbek cooperation during the 
16 year period under discussion here thus remains open pending 
further evidence. (The discussion is resumed below, p. 255 » in 

1. "mebada padsah-i kesver-gusa Bagdada malik ve ol takarrtibiyle 
Iran ve Turan zabt ve teshirine salik ola diye" 
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L ■■ resorting on Sulayman's invasion of Iran,) 
I At any rate, Sulayman was fully occupied in Europe when 
I i h Tenmasb led the Qizilbash against Baghdad and no aid was 
I t to the would-be Ottoman protege* "Zu'l-Faqar was murdered 
ms own irien in Baghdad and the assassins presented his head 



|s. : . 
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1 t he waiting Shah. Baghdad was thus quickly restored to full 
| , fg yid control and a new Qizllbash governor, the Takkalu, Mufcam- 
' xhan Sharaf al-Din-ughli, was installed. By 3 Shavval/10 June 






Bt^e. campaign was over and Shah Tahmasb could procede to his Q,azvin 
j g vl | 0 at Abhar. 
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l|7 T^ 8 tfzbek Occupation of kashhad 

;TT l* 16 Beginnings of the Third Invasion and the Fall of Mashhad * 
AFZAL/47a-49a has preserved a oopy of the fatfcnameh ("victory 
Acclamation") of Baghdad, which was sent to Susayn Khan, the 
governor of Karat, and dated Shawal 935/June 1529. In it the 
Iftah explains that since he was "relieved" ( khatlr ,1am* ) of the 
|enace of 'Ubayd Khan, he had turned to Baghdad at the news of 
2u'l-Fanar*s opposition there. That he was not fully "relieved" 
'however is made clear by his warning in this fatbnaaeh that the 
Khurasan governor not become unmindful ( ghafll ) of the threat of 
jy'btyd Khan "the Deaf", for "as long as he has a head on his body" 
f ts ssr der bad en dared ) he will never abandon his intentions to 
ifcke Khurasan. 

|>; The Third Uzbek Invasion of Khurasan which began at about 
pis same month of Shawal proves that the Shah was fully justl- 
|||d in not feeling fully "relieved". The timing would suggest 
:;tii8t 'Ubayd Khan was fully aware of the diversion at Baghdad. As 
fetter of fact the Shah was still in »Iraq-i 'Arab when the first 
nevvs came that the Uzbeks were besieging Mashhad (AFZAL). ILCHI 
rfds what could only be a personal observation, that *Ubayd Khan 

fe^AL^a-l), AHSAN/220-1, and TAAA/ 42 give a proximately the 
*'k e ^ et8ils on the military operations at Mashhad, To this AFZAL/ 
^ fid?s the account of the disgraced governors' joining the defences 

•■1 upmes AKhzivar as the governor of Mashhad. TAAA gives the 
■m on the successful escape of the umara . ILCHI /41a has no mention 

- -;-siinad end has 'Ubayd nrocede directly against Karat; however 
..^ooa-p-iir the section on the Juchids, there is a reference to 
AfW s pilgrimage at Mashhad which may refer to this particular 
ipsion, JANS/ROUZAT make no mention of the fall of Mashhad. 
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, eX?9 cted the Shah to he hogged down hy a long siege at Bagh- 
*'d* Actually, as has been seen, the affair had been terminated 

e3S f U lly in very short order. But there were other factors 
■■ * r^urt. which will be examined shortly, which were to give the 
fzbaKs a free hand in Khurasan, for instead of marching to the 

Uef of Mashhad, the Court went into its y ay lag at Abhar* 
There was a rather imposing Qizilbash garrison at the time 
'■■-* Veshhed which consisted of 3-4,000 ^hazis and fusiliers (AHSAN) 
i urv jer the Shamlu governor, Aghzivar Sultan. (He was the son of 
naoori Sultan, the governor of Damghan who had been killed at the 
Battle of Bistanu ) Mashhad had f urther been strengthened by the 
Presence of three major umara , Ahmad Sultan Af shar, Ya e qub Bek 
ua jar and Malik Bek Khuyl, each of whom it will be recalled had 
been disgraced for their flight from the Battle of Jam and stripped 
I of their governorships* The trio had been sent in disrepute to 
;|id in the defence of Mashhad, but with the possibility of re- 
gaining their lost prestige by rendering faithful service there 

i There was however a major point of weakness in the defence 
|pf .-Kfishhed: the walls of the city had not yet been completed and 
[reliance had to be Disced on the kuchehbands ( barricades}* {See 
[ejboye p # 90 for the building of the walls of Mashhad*) 
p As pointed out above, the Qizilbash victory at Jam had not 
jteea completely for nought: it was not a newly re-formed n all- 

febek^^army which launched the Third Invasion of Khurasan* It was 
jratier the private project of the Shah-Budaqid clan* At that, 

^yd Khan did not appear personally until the siege of Mashhad 
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^s already well under way* He had first sent his son, f AM al- 
v- fists Saltan and his cousin, Suyunj Kuhammad Sultan (the son of 

^icaai Khan) with 6000 horse* 

The Mashhad garrison, realizing that the Shrine-elty was 

v-vsioslly unr>ret>ared for a siege, went out to meet the tfzbeks 
.«' even drove them back to the Turuo area (AHSAN); but their 
vi* c tory was inconclusive and Mashhad was soon under full siege 

v.^-nd its kuchehbands. 

After two months f Ubayd Khan finally appeared with another arnQr 
■:*?£ joined the siege operations* When the Khan personally began 

le^ainp: the assaults on the kuchehbands «the garrison realized 
t+izt further resistance was impossible and began deserting. The 
f-Hzilbesh were soon forced to flee Mashhad and, despite an tfzbek 
Pursuit, Aghzlvar Sultan and Ya*qub Bek managed to reach Mazrtnan 
ffon the Khurasan Highway, west of Sabzivar) and Ahmad Sultan Af shar 

reecned Fareh to which he had been (re-?)appointed after being 

He^rived of Kiraan (TAAA and AFZAL) # | 

Thus it wes^tlRrtf f Ubayd Khan entered Mashhad and began a new | 

■^cuwtlon of Khurasan in the same lunar year ,935, as the Battle 1 

3f J& (although in the following solar-Turki year of tfd/1529). S 

He lid not stay in Mashhad long; he appointed one of his officers } 

1 
to tne governorship there and marched on directly to the political j 

center of Khurasan- -Harat, " 

Jubayd Khan»s Pilgrimage at Mashhad": Aside on Inter-Sectarian I 



< i . 



Relations on the Court Level 



It would seem that the defending umara at Mashhad had simply 
inserted their men, for it is stated that 300 ghazis (i,e. Qizil- 
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'-h) who still remained in the city at its fall were ordered 
> c uted by *Ubayd Khan. 1 This however should probably be viewed 
Eilitsry expediency for there is no mention of any atrocities 
^■i-even looting of the local civilian population. 

On the contrary, ILCHI/266a Is possibly referring to this 
^-ticular occupation of Eashhad when it cites 'Ubayd Khan*s 

2n-riBHge to the &oly Shrine and his composition of the follow- 

2 

;;:j^ rue train: 

"0 heart, how long Kill you remain in these dire straits 
As twisted as love-eo5ibing curly locks? ^ ^ # 

Enter the service of Imam RI«a, the true Sultan of Khurasan; 
Be straight-forward like his humble servitors. M 

As stated above in Section I (p*42) an analysis of inter- 
^ecterian relations should distinguish between the official level 
of operation motivated by either propaganda or "Realpolitik* f and 
lie Individual level of operation motivated by either emotional 
ettsohment or opportunism. In the case of f Ubay& Khan's alleged 
Pilgrimage and verse and similarly tot the pilgrimages to the 
3hi f eh shrines made by such Sunni rulers as the Ottoman, Sulayman 
[n %1 / 1534 and the refugee ruler of India, Humayun in 951/1544, 
f'eVagve interesting emmplas of the two levels operating simultan- 
eously, 

i;|;;r-;;;:,These royal pilgrimages may be cynically interpreted as 
Sothine more than official acts of diplomacy performed to gain the 



I* This is probably the origin of QIPCHAA f s notice of a massacre 
3* Shi f eh soldiery in Mashhad which is cited in that source how- 
ever p.s referring to the First Invasion, See above p,92, 

lllllnta^chand dila bisar u saman bashi # 

Chun turreh-yi mihr-shan parishan bashi 

: : Khwa ham keh chu khadiman z ru-yi ikhlas 

Dar khidmat-i Suit an- i Khurasan bashi." 
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iW ;, ^ui of the local Shi » eh in a newly conquered area ( I.e . 
P .-^In at Baghdad and f Ubayd Khan at Mashhad) or to gain 
■1-1 bash aid for military purposes ( i.e. Humayun). 'Ubayd 
l-Jfc's verse in praise of Holy Kashhad or the favors shown to the 
SlllSrabaci sayyids (see above pp. 103, 10£) may therefore be inter- 
llpfpa on this level as officially-inspired "Realpolitik" and 
* , U- wHH the tironagandistio statements we shall shortly examine 
Ptis correspondence with Shah Tahmasb. 

JR However the individual feelings of these monerchs may well 
i^been operating on a more emotional level* This is clearly 



IS in the cese of Shah Tahmasb himself for his Diary is a most 
Evincing testament to his religious sincerity and sectarian 



loyalty. This is indicated by his bleak comment on the "Real- 
*51ii'ik n necessitating the Ottoman peace ( n Praise the Lord that 
Sale has been achieved; it is now several years that Muslims 
Isp been able to live in security* 1 ) after he had first express- 
ed his horror at an Istanbul fatva (religious pronouncement) de- 
aler ins* the Shi* eh infidels ( n Let the Lord of the Worlds decide 
Between us"^)# 

Similarly in the case of Humayun, JOURAR /especially p. 66 makes 
| ?uite- clear that despite his outv^ard conformity to Shi f eh 
sensitivities, there was nonetheless a strong undercurrent of 
sectarian- hostility. And in the case of 8ulayman*s pilgrimage, 
SQUK2AI)eA87 assures us that the shrines were first purified and 

1. 141-kaiaiu 1'illah keh sulh vaqi* shud va ohand sal ast keh 

Klsantn b~faraghat ouoat miguzaranand* n $TEZ/72) $ 

4 * n *asrat-i Rabb al-ialamln miyaneh-yi ma va ishan bukm far- 

Igl^ (TSZ/o5) # 
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repaired before the royal visit because: "Those unclean infidels 
V |£ d affronted that Imam by heaping refuse and garbage upon that 
Shrine to which respect is due n # * 

As for *Ubayd Khan, it is somewhat more difficult to decide 
w jiether or not there was a similar gulf between his "Realpolitik" 
end propaganda on the one side, and his persoanl feelings toward 
Shi* ism on the other* The tizbek sources (ABD/20b, SUBHAN/51b-52a f 
S IL3ILAT/I17b^ll3a, QJFCHAQ/591b and fcUQIM/20b-21a) assure us that 
he had had an excellent education on the traditional lines reserved 
for the (Sunni) c ulam a or "scholar-clerics" and that he frequently 
essocleted with the religious teachers of his tiiae. However, nothing 
|:; specific is stated "in the sources of any particular fanaticism 
'ggeinst the Shi'eh, and even the abuse heaped uiDon him in the 
Sefavid sources is mostly restricted to the generalities a chronicler 
D er^its himself in the obituary notices. Thus ILCHI/266a is 
particularly vituperative in its obituary for f Ubayd Khan and says: 
>He was extremely harsh toward the Shi * eh and considered it absolute* 
ly incumbent upon himself to slaughter them% 2 Nonetheless, neither 
ILCHI nor any other source have any specific facts beyond their, 
'vague generalities to demonstrate this point, and in fact are 
sometimes constrained (especially AFZAL) to allude to some special 
mitigating act of f Ubayd Khan when his Uzbeks sometimes got out cf 
control. 

The Shah in his Diary (TEZ/22) does however attempt to portray 

1* n Revafiz~i napak ol hazrete ihaneten ol makam-i lazim ttl- 
ihtirami pUr^has Q hasak etmigler idi, M 

2v; "Be ashab-i Shi*i b-ghayat bad bud va catl-i ishan ra bar 
khud vajib u lazim midanist."' 
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HJbeyd Khan as being personally a violent anti-Shi'eh, Ac coining 
If a the Shah: The Khan was once sitting in a majlis . or combined 
hBti ruet and literary session, when the remark was made, n No one 
ls a Muslim who does not have a grain f.lou] of hatred for 'All* 1 * 
?o this the Khan is said to have pointed to an orange he held in 
his hand and rejoindered: n And the hatred in my heart for 'All 
fig- more like this orange than like your T grain tn # Anecdotes of 

this sort, however, are probably more useful a gauge of the temper- 
ament of the Safavid Court than that of the tfzbek Court, 

The conclusion would be that f Ubayd Khan's performance of 
the ^ilg^ia^g 6 rites at Mashhad and his quatrain in honor of Imam 
Rija were most likely political acts and divorced from his real 
emotional ties and loyalties to his own sect. 

It has been thought useful to interject this aside on the 
rulers' personal sectarian convictions at this point as providing 
a preliminary understanding of the next series of events at Harat 
where a similar dichotomy will be observed between theory and 
notice, or between pmmmjpz® genuine conviction and opportunism 
ostensibly based on inter-sectarian hostility. In the case of the 
rulers some documentation is possible: it is much more difficult 
to follow individual motivations from the sources consulted, on 
the non-Court level, Furthermore we should now be in a better posi- 
tion to follow the official correspondence (with its propagandist! c 
emphasis) which was exchanged between Shah lahmasb and f Ubayd Khan 
on the occasion of the Second Royal Liberation campaign which was 
to follow shortly (see pp.l30-l*6) # 
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The Uzbek Occuration of Herat * 

foe Foil of ha rat an d Fa ctionalism a t the Safsvi rCoUrt 

||| Just one year before Harat had undergone a seven month siege 

iPichtiad utterly exhausted the defenders and the defences of the 

ft h ■■:::■■ 

I p. It had been saved only by the Shah's march to the east and • 
I % victory at Jam. The Husayn Khan-Sam Mlrza administration had then 
J £ ea confirmed in Khurasan, but the city had nonetheless not been 
|| pea sufficient time to recover from the devastations of this 

I 

1 07ea month siege, 

I Thus when 'Ubayd iLhan marched from his victory at Kashhad 
prepared once more before the city there was an acute shortage 
J -ilitary supplies and a scarcity of food. When the new siege 
||gaa the nrosoeots of another round of starvation were thus 
palate. JAM! also adds that the rajyat (the "lower class" 
g&Mtents of the city and its suburbs) were "weak". This pre- 
j|bly refers to their morale as well as to their physical state 

^i^o^ljeVStr^SS^aS fsT e ' ba ; 1 th ; most detaile * 

liienii^s^jMi to^inif^^irHtiimHn foi!owed ***> 

sidled out a bevt (verap f^S S?« -T Hilall's literary enemies 
W;^ 0 ?^T«ih conteS? ±S f8m ° US ^- h u Gad * whic * they 

$s the conquest 

sre, and makes no 

rginal note 214b 
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Ion siege and 
W, ; r i7ar" 6n ' S Breooo ^ atlon »«h HWyun-.t £3 Xef sit 

S o^d r d^fo?? nC f S ° f a more s " eoi aHzed nature in this sub-chanter 
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r they could scarcely have forgotten the atrocities committed 
tneir own Shamlu garrison during the evacuation of the "civilians" 

during the last siege. 

It has beeHnoted above that the Court made no attempt to 
. s h to the aid of Harat after the liberation of Baghdad, and this, 
despite the fact that the campaign hed been brief and was over by 
- riS vval / J"une. There had thus been ample time for the already 

Similized Oizilbash army to procede versus the new tfzbek invasion. 
j nS teed however the Court had gone into yaylao at Abhar and then 

■%&e its ^ishla^ at Q.azvin without any attempt having been made 
|t relieving Harat. 

II£Hl/41b provides an interesting behind-the-scenes account 
of the political situation at Court which goes far in explaining 
this official diffidence. We are told that the regent, Juheh Sultan, 
who still held the Shah "in the palm of his hand" ( dar Kaff-1 
i-tidar) had vetoed any Khurasan campaign at this time. And the 
reeson? He wanted Husayn Khan to fail into the hands of the Uzbeks 

llnd was willing to sacrifice Harat for his personal motives. The 
cause for such intensive animosity is not however given, but it 
oan be guessed that it must certainly have been intensified by the 
-restige gained by Husayn Khan who had stuck by the Shah at Jam . 
while Juheh Sultan himself had fled. Beyond this there would be 
the undercurrent of the inter-uymaq contentions for the regency 
which was soon to reach a new phase in which Husayn Khan and **uheh 
Sultan were to be the opposing rivals, 

Thus ILCHI asserts that when a messenger arrived at Court from 
lerat with an appeal for aid, the answer sent back was negative. 
The Court retired to its nishlaq instead. 
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ILCHI f s account is fully creditable and fits in with the sub- 
ge-ueat events at Court ♦ The author 1 s later position as a foreign 
^bassador at the Court of Shah Tahmasb (he arrived from A&madnagar 
1 *« India in 952/1545) would have given him access to the type of 
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I becKground gossip which would be filed in a diplomatic report but 

1 clch would hardly find its way into the more official types of 

: chronicles. There will be several other Instances when ILCHI*s 

1 ifg^hts into Court politics provide an important source for f ollow- 

S Shah Tahmasb 1 s relations with the tfzbeks, 
| with such factors in mind as the physical and moral weakness 

j of Harat and the lack of support (or even sabotage) from the Court, 

I u is easy to see why f Ubayd Khan could now accomplish his objectives 

IP 

I Without any great diff iculty # There was no need for a protracted 

8 siege or storm: Harat fell by negotiated surrender^ 

Uusayn Khan sent Khwajeh Ishaq Siyavashani to place his terms 

before the Uzbek Khan* All that was asked was that the Uzbeks 
j 
| withdraw a few stages from Harat and permit the Qizilbash garrison 

I m "the Shi'eh" (i.e. probably the associated Tajik administrative 

| Staff and the "OJLzilbash sectarians") to evacuate the city with 

I their families and property without fear of Uzbek pursuit. These 

- 

j terras were readily granted and Husayn Khan led Sam Mlrza and the * 

i.\- ': ■■.■■ V :%.■:/■■■■ ^ ■■■ 

isilbash out of the city toward a refuge in alstan. (For the possi- 
Hlity, given in another context in ILCHI,of there having been other, 
g 'H presumably secret, terms which involved marriage alliances be- 
*>«een tfusayn Khan, Sam Mlrza and the uzbeks, see below pp.2 19-22 3.) 
Thus it was that on 18 Safar 936/22 October 1529 'Ubayd Khan 

! f ^en his first occupation of Shah Tahmasb 1 3 Harat and "sat on the 

I 
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S „p o<* Khurasan". RAQIM and the uzbek sources which follow it, 
I „ «o*»d that when the date (day and month) of this first entry 
B t0 Esrlt is written out in the Arabic letters :( hi, jdahum shahr 
lifc-, P r —-the eighteenth of the month of Safer"), the numerical . 
P iue of the component letters yields a total when added together 
S'o-»o i.e. the correct Hijrl year corresponding to 1529. 

Of 7^ W » ■ * ■ ■ '— 



I -r 7T- 0 - fabe k Oppression in Marat: A Refutation of The Alleged 
m§l Sectarian Motivation 

! The Safavid chroniclers make the general statement that the 

j ftztek 'occupation of Harat was marked by considerable zulm ("op- 
I session*} abetted by sectarian animosity. When the actual facts 

?r e presented however, it turns out this was not mass, indiscrimi- 
Ifpte egression but was restricted for the most part to financial. 
^ropriation and the execution of wealthy individuals, With the 
Ibek occupation the element of religious animosity could be inter- 
sected as a pretext, but in fact there is really little to dis- 
linfuish this uzbek zulm from the zulm the Harat is had to suffer 
|roa their own Qizilbash garrisons. The feulm of the Shamlu garri- 
§li et the time of the lynching of Khwajeh Habibullah and at the 
^pulsion of the "civilians" during the last siege of Harat has al- 
ready seen noted, and there are as yet a number of further instances 
|o be recorded here for the period under discussion. It will be . 
seen that the Qizilbash outrages compare with the worst of the tfgbek 
zuln . 

| As f£r as sectarian antagonism is concerned, it must be stressed 
|lt beyond vague "propagandist^" generalities there is no mention 
Ipny tkbek massacre as such of the Shi' eh during 'Ubayd Khan»s 
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Occupation of Herat* 

What we do have however throws an interesting reflection on 
l : s e role of sectarian differences on a lower but parallel level 
9 U that of the "Realnolitik" of the Court and its officially in* 
Itired propaganda line as seen in the sources* On this lower level 
t v 0 oBerating terms are n individual opportunism" and "sectarian 
Ifetext" rather than the "Realpolitilc" and "official propaganda" 
m *fl the Court level. 
jj This is not to deny the existence of deep personal animosities 

Slendered by sectarian differences, and we have already attempted 
| :D demonstrate the rulers* personal — as opposed to official — feel* 
in£S and actions * 

W$ There .Is an important Ottoinan source .which while somewhat later 
11553- 1556) than the insried late period under discussion, does pro- 
tide a glimpse of individual attitudes toward this question on 
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t~e non-Court level: this is The Travels and Adventures of«,.5idl 
All Rels, , , (translated by H # Vambery t London 1899}* The author is 
n Ottoman admiral who after shipwreck had made his way overland 

i itm India to Istanbul and passed through Central Asia and Iran* 

■".'-"4 

It is most interesting to note that this Sunni {he would prestunably 

I ite been of the official Eanafite rite of the Ottoman Court} re- 

j 

I wfds his tdlgr images to the Shi * eh shrines in f Iraq (pt>.5~7), at 

I 

?? 7 (s#92) and most important for our purposes at Kashhad (ptu 85-9 0) 

I 'cere he -mid his respects to Imam Ri^a to fulfil a vow he had male 

^■xt'/p^ ■/:':.. /■::■■;,:■'. ■ ' -■ 

I ?.t;.\p dangerous* moment at sea* And yet despite his obvious respect 

j 

I H the Shl T eh Imams, and despite the Ott cman-Saf avid peace which 

v *3 then in effect, he nonetheless records the bitter personal irw 

: 1 
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¥„its and imprisonment he had to endure from the Shi* eh. There 
not many personal reoords of this sort and it is important 
t there is a contemporary documentation for the commonly 
| cet5 ted generality of sectarian antagonisms on the individual 

factional level. 

Nonetheless it it essential that we go beyond this generality 
iJ i n reporting on Shah Tahmasb's relations with the Uzbeks and exa- 
l!l ,re some of the other motivations in the sectarian problem which 
| i, £ye received less publicity. The official chronicles, whether 
I -hl'eh-Safavid or Sunnl-uzbek, Ottoman or Kughal, automatically 
1 v 0 * sectarian abuse upon their enemies when making generalized 

gi§t§np".r 

I statements of policy or sometimes merely to fill in the literary 
! retirements of saj^, or the stylized rhymed prose affected. How- 
I ever in most cases it will be observed that the sectarian differences 
ere considerably toned down when references are made to specific 

i 

j eY ent3 and details. It is important when dealing with these 
I chronicles to deflate some of their generalities and recognize 
the feet that they rarely go beyond the official propaganda line 
in explaining the conflict between Shah Tahmisb and the Uzbeks 

aver Khurasan. 

The description of the Uzbek zulm in Harat at 'Ubayd Khan's- 
first occupation illustrates this point very nicely. The sources 
generally prefix their account with an automatic and generalized 
r.-ference to the wicked irreligiosity of the uzbeks and their 
^orsecution of the innocent Shi* eh. Thus AHSAN/222 refers to 
"the evil tfzbeks and the Tbitterly anti-Shi f ehJKhariJite Samarqandls" 
who "extended the arm of oppression and tyranny over the Turks and 
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I Tejilcs, the near and the far [i.e. all ranks of the population]"; 1 
0 r JAN'G , s/145a reference to 'Ubayd Khan's acts as being "opposed 
to religion and l3lam" (read: "opposed to Shi ' ism" *) . 

And yet when the specific facts are presented we get a very 
1 different impression of what actually happened, for the sources do 
|; finally egree that the sectarian differences were used only as a 
pretext for expropriating the property of the wealthy — khwah 
i mml khwah Shi* eh ("he they Sunni or be they Shi* eh') (JANG /145b). 
Imilarly TAAA/42 records that "many convinced Sunnis were ex- 
cuted for their wealth on the jfalse] pretext of their being here- 
tics or Shi f eh". 2 

JANG, a contemporary Harat source has the most detailed 
^description of how the expropriations and executions were carried 
I out, According to this source (AFZAL,ROUZAT,AHSAN and TAAA have 
^similar but less detailed accounts), a Herat! suspected of any 
fweelth was brought before a oazi ("judge") and accused there of 
:i:h£vin<? been heard to have cursed ( la*nat and ssbb-1 shaykhayn) 
the specifically Sunni caliphs (especially Abu Bakr and 'Umar) 
Jdurlng the Shi' eh administration of the Qizilbash. The requisite 
two witnesses who were in on the plot were produced and their 
»erjury promptly accepted without question by the q asl who would 
then order the expropriation and have the muhtasib ("civic 'morality 
;; officer") drag the accused Shl*eh to the main bazaar of Harat for 

|1. "Ashrar-i tizbakiyeh va Khavarij-i Samarqandiyeh dast-i zulm u 
|3itBia b-Turk u Tajik va dur u nazdik daraz kardand." 

§|. "Base az mardum-i yaqin al-tasannun ra b-tamt-i mal b-bahaneh-yi 
|M3 va tashayyu* maqtul sakhtand." 
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Public execution. 

It is made quite clear that a wealthy Sunni as well as a 
wealthy Shi'eh were subject to this zulm ; and it is specifically 
: ^8 ted that the poorer Shi* eh were unmolested because they had no 
weslth to attract attention to themselves, but that wealthy Sunni 
^gre falsely accused of Shi* ism and accordingly expropriated of 
tiieir wealth and executed. We are also told of organized black* 
: ; |jil gangs or racketeers who amroached their prospective victims- 
(of either sect) and threatened to produce two witnesses to certify 
i0 their la'nat (cursing of the orthodox Sunni caliphs) if they 
3ia not pay "protection money". The victims paid off, but only 
to fell into the hands of a rival gang, ~ 

I' The most famous victim of the tfzbek zulm during this occupa- 
tion was the poet Hilali. The description of his trial. and execu- 
tion is in complete accordance with the facts just presented: 
ae was charged with excessive Shi* ism but actually executed for 
(his wealth. TUHFSH, written by Sam Mirza who knew Hilali person- 
jelly in Harat ("he would frequently come to converse with me", ibid/91) 
i|s fruite explicit. It states that: "At the end a most curious thing 
lieinened to him, for although he was famous for being a Sunni, yet 
Jl'bayd Khan executed him for being a Shi'eh" (p.94). 1 " - 
|| His case was however complicated by the fact that as the leed* 
Ijg literary figure and satirist of Harat he had many personal 
tpeaies and that'Ubayd Khan himself passed the final judgement. 

1; par avakhir ura *ajab halati dast dad keh dar tasannun mfgh- 
|p bud va 'Ubayd Khan tfzbak ura kusht keh tu Shi* eh." 
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l$ e was accused by a group of Herat is (and not Uzbeks) of Iese-ma.1este 
g n d his famous quatrain attacking 'Ubayd Khan and ending "...If ' 
|pu &re a Muslim, then I am an infidel" ( Kafir basham agar musal- 
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j Un beshi ) was brought to the Khan's attention. 

j The tfzbek sources SUBHAN and SILSILAT have a more dramatic 

J account of how this verse came to the Khan's attention: It is, said 

1 thet et the siege of Harat the Khan had requested the poets among 
j 

! tie besieged to compose appropriate verse. All the poets (evident- 
ly , 

Vy realizing the fall of Harat was near) complied with verses of 
I 
IfgedMencominum). Tne one exception was Hilali who offered instead 

| tile above-cited insulting quatrain. It would seem that Hilali *s 

| sectarian position, despite his being a Sunni, was opportunistic 

or at best ambivalent, for it is said here that this verse had 

first been written to allay Shah Tahmasb's doubts as to his loyalties. 

When Hilali was faced with this damning quatrain he tried to 

counter it by writing a more appropriate madh which began: "It is 

for Khurasan, the heartland of the wide world, that he has come; 

m now life has come to it. Yes! 'Ubaydullah Khan has come". 2 

However this madh was apparently not worth the value of his pro- 

-erty, for we are told it was rejected and that the great Hilali 

MSl!l° I ' tured end ©routed at the public square of Harat "to secure 

|| great wealth" ( va b-.lahat-l asbab u jahati keh dasht maotul 

t ~ TiT.-m i.M-i. .1 ■ i < -■■mil || 

£|3ht: TAAA/43). 

}• SILSILAT adds to this that 'Ubayd Khan (his verses are frequent- 
tM??* e J in Doth Safavid and Uzbek sources) wrote a verse in reply 
p«uali which was impinged on an arrow and shot into the city. "This 
= e verse is cited in AHSAN/2U where, however, it does not apply to 
SfK ? l l X f part of the exc hange of verse between 'Ubayd and Khwaieh 
>v£* aeK during the subsequent "long siege" of Harat in 938-940/1532- 

■' :, fhurasan^slneh-yi ru-yi zamln az bahr-i'an amad 
^eh jan amad dar u ya'ni 'Ubaydullah Khan amad." 



lbl. 



;^-r- Trfbevd Khan f 3 intentions In Khurasan 
l^i, . v " t - , j — — 

•Ubayd ^han had assumed the rule of Khurasan and it would 
w most likely that he fully intended to remain there. As TAAA/43 
fe it- "When he had occupied the proud city of Herat he saw 
|^elf as the ruler foalik] over Khurasan." The permanence of 
| s intentions is illustrated by the tfzbek source, SILS HAT* s/12<k 
|pfp-ence to the issuing of f a mens for building mosoues and schools 
ffiidraseh) in Harat, Mashhad, Marv and in other towns and villages. 
I It is important to note that while »Ubayd Khan represented the 
Snor force among the Uzbeks he still did not have the prestige 
-f the "grand khan" and that when Kuc him Khan died at about this 
fjfee he was again passed over and it was Abu Sa*id, the son of 
Sichim Khan, who was nominated to this post. {See fuller discussion 
Islow p. 20b .) He had only his personal prestige with which to 
Influence his "peers" in the Abu * 1-Khayrid Dynastic House, and 
|s will shortly be seen, this prestige, tarnished as it had been 
h Jaa, could be insufficient to raise a new "grande armee" among 
the Czbeks. An important consideration would be that his economic 
end nilitary potential was limited to his personal control of 
kc.era but that an empire in Khurasan would have given him the 
le-erage to unite the Uzbeks under his rule. 

It is difficult to define the exact limits of *Ubayd Khan*s 
Isolation of Khurasan. AFZAL/51a is alone in asserting that by 
fee time of the Second Royal Liberation of Khurasan in the follow- 
in? year, Sabzivar and Hishapur as well as Mashhad had tfzbek 
nvemors. It is not stated how this came about, or whether or not 
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I the tizbek occupation this time inoluded the Astarabad area. 

From the fact that Astarabad is not mentioned in this cam- 
:| c8 ipn as either being conquered or liberated, it can perhaps be 

gssuiaed that the uzbek3 did not penetrate to the Caspian area 
i *urin£ this occupation. As against this however, it is known 
§ fr0S RABINO's {Persian text pp.27-8) Astarabad inscription dated 

1 jum&dill 937/ 20 February 1531, I.e. six months after the 

m '■ "■■■■■■ * # 

1 Czbelc evacuation of Khurasan, that a new governor {the Sultan 
lufcemmad "2Tu»l-Qadar of the inscription is to be identified with 



I the Kuliammad Khan Zu'l-Qadar-ughli of the sources) had arrived 



; *t that date. There is the possibility that this indicates 

^■' : y; ■■'■.■:. ■■■■.■■'. 

J a new take-over 6f the city from the tfzbeks, especially since 

|Vr::-' : >-; : '-'- 

f||;iiothing is heard of Shah Vardl Bek Qajar who had been appointed 
| Astarabad governor at the First Khurasan Liberation just before 
the Battle of Jam (AFZAL/37a). 

There are also isolated references at this period to Qizil- 
besh resistance against the Uzbeks at Sabzivar. Thus Aghzivar 
|||iltan Shamlu, the refugee governor of Mashhad who had f led to 
Mslaan at the Uzbek occupation (see above p.147) is said in 
kHSAN/234 to have repulsed a 1000 horse tfzbek attack on Sabzivar 
filed by Din Muhammad , the brother of Zaynish Bahadur (the latter, it 
IS^ 11 be recalled, was the Ozbek governor who had been defeated and 
jellied' at Damghan). The Qizilbash are said to have had only 100 
hoarse in tbis engagement but to have killed Bin Muhammad and 
sent the tJzbek heads back to Court. Similarly NUSAKH/marginal note 
||14b states that Amir Shams al-Din »Ali Sultan (for whose appoint- 
||^nt to Sabzivar, see above p. 140) had been successfully holding 
|bzivar against the Uzbeks. These local actions must have been 
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te n it )orary value only however, if we accept AFZAL's presence of 

WqK governors at Sabzivar and Nishapur by the time of the Second 

Ifal Liberation campaign* 

1 ■ KU3AKH/ 1QO « sit ♦ also records the resistance of a Khwajeh 

\ H^izi Mir &uharaaad against the Uzbeks at Q,ayin {? text reads 

^yinf) in Kuhistan; and AFZAL/51b tells us that Sarakhs, under 

m gssan Khan, had held out against the Ozbeics all through this 

^riod of f Ubayd Khan's occupation of Khurasan, 

I There is more information ( JA^/146a,ROUZAT/145b"146a,AHSAN/ 

i 

i - # 

S -J IAAA/43) on 'Ubayd Khan's attempt to expand southward* He 



-ft Harat with the "new year" (Bars/ 11 Sha*ban 936/10 April 1530) 

*i take Fareh, which was then under Ahmad Sultan Afshar, who, as 

:m,s been seen, had fled from the tfzbek occupation of Mashhad and 

|| escaped to his new post at Farah*. The Af shars put up a stout front 

l|last the Uzbeks and forced t hem to retire from the siege after 

** few days" UANG,AHSAN), or after "a long while" (ROUZAT) and 

§ return to Harat, 

The tfebek sources SUBHAN/52a and SILSILAT/120b state that 
pjeyd Khan had grand designs at this time on *Iraq-i 'A jam (Central 
a&a) and Isfahan itself, in order to destroy the Qizilbash opposition 
to his rule of Khurasan and also to open up the direct pilgrimage 
nute to Mecca which the Shl'eh of Iran now blocked ♦ The Khan's 
Terse is cited to this effect: "How should my heart not sigh for 
||aj; for there is the melody 'I'm off for Sijaz m . 

^< t "Cheguneh dil nakeshad janib-i 'Irao mara; b^-din sabab keh 
pu-yi ^ijlz am ahang ast." There is a play on the word "Sijaz" 
llflpith its double meaning of the pilgrimage -site and of the 
i§e of a musical scale. 
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This however should not be taken too literally for there are 



| signs of any serious preparations for a campaign into" the 
v P? rtl8nds of the Qizilbash. The talk of Mecca and Isfahan should 
if rely be regarded as gloating over the successes in Khurasan and 
g to be compared with exchanges of Shibani Khan and Shah Isma'il 

IIS t^ e preceding generation when the Uzbeks similarly boasted of 
pending to perform the pilgrimage rites in Mecca. 

The reference to opening the pilgrimage route via Iran is 
jftwever to be teken seriously for it was very much a live issue 
^ n ijzbek diplomacy. There is not much further reference to this 

: , r oblera in the period of »Ubayd Khan being discussed here, how- 
ler it is very much alluded to in the later tfzbek correspondence 
with Sulayman the Magnificent ( e.g. FSRIDUN/jj/82) , for the alter- 
native pilgrimage route used, by the tfzbeks was through Istanbul 

lijibid ,/i/607 ) . There is another reference to this issue in ABD/3oa 
g|d the near identical SUBHAN/66a where the famous tJzbek unifier, 
•Abdullah Khan, before beginning his internal campaigns of conquest 
{ijej, about 962-963/I555-I556), is urged by his followers to in- 
vade Khurasan Instead of attempting Bukhara, for: "It has been 
--long time,., that Khurasan has been under infidel occupation.,. 
M that the great men of this realm have been deprived of the 
-ikrimsge to the Holy Shrine at Mecca...'*. 1 

|jjjg||he uzbek boasting was ill-timed for in the same spring that 
'K p yd Khan left Harat for his unsuccessful attempt against Farah, 
? cr.ange in the domestic climate at Court made it possible for the 



;• "Kuddat-i mudid...ast keh vilayat -1 Khurasan, dar taht-i 
tf5.f'rruf , ,,-i kufreh...ast. ..ashraf-i in diyar ra az ziyerat-i 

||ieh...bez dashteh and." 
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iueizilbash t0 * esume their plans to liberate Khurasan for a second 
time. When the news reached Harat that a new royal expedition was 
un <jer way, 'Ubayd Khan evacuated the city and repaired to Marv 
t o rally the allied tfzbek clans once more against the Shah. This 
is e repetition of what happened at the First Royal Liberation in 
934/1528, but this time there was to be no seoond Battle of Jam, 
? an d 'Ubayd Khan's retirement from Harat marked the end of the 
Th ird uzbek Invasion of Shah Tahmasb'3 Khurasan and of the first 

;%• the Khan's two occupations of Harat. 

The occupation had lasted from 18 Safar 936 to 21 Tu'l-Sijjeh / 

|22 October 1529 to 16 August 1530, i.e. ten months. Mashhad, which 

ps also evacuated when 'Ubayd Khan pulled out of Harat, had had an 
additional four months of siege or occupation. 
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t *"* ¥be parv C urultay and the In ternal Ozbek Situation 

- p^ ^ii^ — .. i " — - - ■ 

As just seen 'Ubayd Khan had realized that he oould not hope 

% *o cove with the approaching royal Qizilbash army of liberation and 
v a d evacuated Harat and gone to Marv in order to raise a new "all- 
t)2cek n army. By the time he reached Marv, the Qizilbash army of 
^hens 90,000 was already in Mashhad and was threatening to advance 

;'■' directly against the Uzbeks. 

According to AFZAL (and this is the only detailed account of 
the Royal Liberation campaign— -AHSAN and TAAA concur but without 
giving any details) all the major Ozbek leaders met upon 'Ubayd Khan's 

IsteEons in a ourultay at Marv to decide whether or not to engage 

; tse Esin Qizilbash army once again. The JANG/ROUZAT rivayat records 
instead that 'Ubayd Khan had sent messengers from Marv to the Ozbek 

Jlesders inviting them to unite against the Qizilbash and that the 
Czceks had simply replied by return messenger. Ourultay or not 

Itoth- rivayat a 1 (in much the same language) report the negative 

f;re?ly of the Ozbek leaders to , Ubayd Khan. 

PL The most detailed account, which also includes a unioue report 
fof the Shah's presence in nearby Sarakhs, is in AFZAL/ 51a-52a.57b. 
.-•-3.-.N /225 and TAAA A 3 are terse. u'A2i&/ 146b and HOUZAT /146a have a 
; slniler account but substitute messengers for a ourultay . 

2. AFZAL and iiHSAN have the rivayat of a o urultay and yet both 
produce the full text of 'Ubayd 's re sly to the Shah, in which the 
^sr. specifically states that he had written le.tters to all the khans 
kA sultana and was waiting f or p their arrival at karv. Perhaps both 
psser-es v/ere sent and a nurultsy held, although it would seen clear 
f^r AFZAL that 'Ubayd was already leaving Marv to return to Bukhara 
;--&ea he sent this letter. 

One way to collate the various accounts (including the re- 
verts of the Ozbek massing in Marv) would be to assume that those 
fgtens who were in favor of supporting 'Ubayd Khan did aptiear in 
: e /£i;.rultpy at Marv, while those opposed simply sent their regrets 
'is return messenger* 
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In Section I the $zbek system of government was examined and 
if was seen that in this system of n peers" agreement was necessary 
by each n khan n or sultan before joint action could be initiated* 
It t« s 8ls0 teen ^^ted that the position of "grand khan" was held 
^ xiuchiB (or Kuchkunjl) Khan on the basis of seniority in age and 
t hat although f Ubayd Khan was clearly the most powerful of the Uzbeks $ 
^ was legally on a par inter pares » 

»Ubayd Khan's extra- legal influence would therefore dei>end on 

l h is personal prestige and power and these were strongly conditioned 
ty his military successes. This prestige had however clearly 
suffered at Jam and the three previous evacuations of Khurasan: 
and yet here he was on his fourth evacuation of Khurasan since the 
accession of Shah Tahmasb and once more asking that a total iJzbek 
amy be raised to come to his aid in his own personal v/ar for the 
conquest of Khurasan, 

| ^ To this must be added the unresolved problem of the " grand 
khan 11 succession* Janibeg Sultan, the last of the oaghllghlys 
(heir-apparent on seniority basis) had died after the return from 
Jra (the date can be established by 1 collating ABD/22b and RAQJM/ll6a 
ts the end of Shawal/beg inning of July, 935/1529)* Since Kuchim 
aan was already 80 years old it would seem obvious that there 
would already have been an undercurrent of rivalry for the succession, 
for as pointed out in Section I the theoretical concept of success* 
ion by seniority may already have been deteriorating* At any rate, 
when Kuchim Khan died at just about this time, it was his son, 
Abu Sa f id who succeeded as "grand khan" evidently because he was . 
senior -to 'Ubayd Khan* * 
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It is difficult to date the death of Kuchim Khan with pre- 
I c ision (the sources have both 936 and 937); hut from AFZAL»s/51b 

jj 

I s teteaeat that Abu Sa'id was already "the padshah f* supreme shah* 

g, "'" irjJ - C. 

§■ iiit V^and khan|] of all Turkistan" at the time of the Mar? ^urultay . 

If; 

||; 8R d from the chronological evidence examined below (p205 }, there 

j 

I is a distinct possibility that Kuchim Khan had died either during 

gj 

I or irsisdiately after the events at Marv. If this is so then it 

I ,ouid. indicate a possible Uzbek domestic crisis precisely at the 

| • 

I; ti^e of a major Qizilbash threat. It would also partly explain 

f }'■■■■■ ' 

| the reluctance of the Uzbek sultans to engage the enemy at this 

jf tine, and Darticularly Abu Sa'ld's role as spokesman for the 

||oD-osition to f Ubayd Khan. It might also explain why *Ubayd Khan 

left Merv for Bukhara in such obvious haste despite his vaunting 
i of the uzbek power in his letter to Shah Tainnasb written at this 
j§£ery time. (For a further discussion of the election of the new 
ij.^graad khan", see below p^C6 .) 

The Safavid accounts (there is no Uzbek mention) put the 

opposition to *Ubayd Khan in the form of a speech delivered by, 

or e message sent by, Abu Sa»ld. The exact wording is somewhat 
gfeersntly expressed in each of the sources but the megrnun or 
|||eneral meaning" is the same. 

The major objection voiced was that the Uzbeks had tried re- 
gpetedly to conquer Khurasan but had failed each time with 

nothing more accomplished than pillaging "innocent Muslims" and 
longing disaster and disgraoe to the Uzbek side. 'Ubayd Khan 
|gJ;t°H that he was free to engage the new, fully-massed Qizil- " 
III arsy on his own, but that they, the Uzbek sultans, would no 

it^p.v j oin in any of hia pergonal sch8mes# Hi3 n peerg „ suggested 
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moreover that he remain content with his Bukhara* 

This may be considered Shah Tahmasb's delayed victory of 

Sh f f0T * Uba y d Khan meekly left Marv and returned to Bukhara 

without attempting to engage the Qizilbash, 

Although the speech just cited bears a strong Safavid slant 

gr; d is presumably apocryphal, it does nonetheless point up an 



^ 



s^artant fact that will become increasingly apparent as the 



I narrative procedes: t Ubayd Khan f s control over the Uzbeks could 

1 not nave been as complete as we are led to believe by the general- 

1 ized statements in both Safavid and Uzbeks sources ♦ He was not 

I 

I j --enother f Abdullah Khan {reigned in Bukhara: 964-1006/15 56- 1598) 

I to *&om he is often loosely compared, for 'Abdullah Khan had spent 

I o?er 25 years in patiently uniting the tfzbek aiDDanage-states under 

p ;-is full personal control before he embarked on his foreign adventures, 

I ;T^e difference is nerha^s to be explained by the fact that tfzbek 
I % 

i;|;; : nQlitIc8l institutions were still essentially stable in the per- 
iod of f Ubayd Khan despite the chinks then becoming increasingly 

.¥a operant* 
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%f. The tizbsk-xughal War of 935 /152ft' 
;r~ " general Considerations 

To view Shah Tahmasb's political relations with the Uzbeks 
|n proper perspective it is often necessary to consider the Otto- 
lens as well, and this factor is fully taken into account by our 
|ources. Similarly, for the the tfzbek side it is necessary to ." 
|onsider the generally hostile relations with the Kughals of 
indie; unfortunately, however, the sources consulted have very 
|||ittle data on this subject. 

The period immediately after the Battle of Urn is however 
recorded in BASUR and somewhat supplemented by RASHIDI and RAQIM 
end; it is thus possible to document the tfzbek-Hughal tensions 
II to this period. 
||| e The tfzbek-Mughal War to be described, dovetails with the 
||eriod of the Ozbek retreat from Jam and 'Ubayd Khan's resurgence 
| Mashhad and Harat. That is to say, while 'Ubayd Khan was carry- 
in- out an tfzbek offensive against the Safavids in "western" Khura- 
|n U-l. Kashhad and Harat), his Janlbegid "peer", Kistan £ara 
||tan was parrying a Mughal offensive against Balkh in "eastern" 
Khurasan . 

H ii ebu r's Planned Invasi on of Mavara'al-nahr and the Attempt 
lllllt on Balkh * 

The first news received by Babur (347a-348a) of the.tfzbek 
fiesoo at Jam was in a report sent in by his son Humayun who was 
m governor of Badakhshan. This report had an exaggerated account 
| the febek losses and implied their utter rout, so much so in 
||t that Hisar (due west of the Mughal salient of Badakhshan) was 
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„ or ted as evacuated by the O z bek sultans and already occupied 
Tsaa'llf of the local Babur id umara . 
Babur's reply to Humayun (the letter Is given in full: 348a- 
l5 0a) ^s written on 13 Rabt'I 935/25 November 1528, just three days 
fter receiving the news and about two months after the Battle of 

v;e learn from this letter that Balkh itself was openly in- 
itin? Mughal intervention (evidently in the absence of its tizbek 
uler Kistan Qara Sultan who had participated at Jam) and that 
Eaburid officer, 0.urban Charkhi, had already entered the city. 
Babur had been so encouraged by the news of the imminent tfzbek 
loils^se that he was now ordering an offensive carried out against 
yeTare'al-nahr itself. Humayun is informed that the Mughal armies 
of Qandahar and Kabul (under Kanran liirza, Babur *s other son) had 
been instructed to join him and that they were to march on Sisar 
end Samarqand. So sure of victory was Babur that he was already 
faking plans for the administration of the area: Humayun was to 
nave Samarqand and Kamran was to have Balkh! 

Less than two months later (5 Jumadll/15 January) Babur (356b) 
received the first news of the progress of the Mughal invasion: 
Hunsyun hed gathered 40 to 50,000 men and was marching from Tirmiz, 
across the Amu, toward Samarqand and that Kabadyan (on the road to 
Hiaer) had been taken by one of his officers to whom additional 
eid was being sent. 

This report, which had been sent from Kabul, is the last we 
haer of the Samarqand campaign and of Mughal activity on the far 
side of the Jtau. It was presumably turned back by the tizbeks who 
ha4 returned from Jam, 
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Bsbur's letters (358b-359a) dated 30 Jumadll and 1 Jumadill/ 
9 end 10 February to Humayun and to Khwajeh Kalan (the chief 
? dministratite officer in Mughal-held "Afghani a tan" ) would oon- 
firiD the fact that Humayun 's offensive had been stopped. He writes 
t0 Humayun: if nothing further can be done at present ( I.e. in 
repP rd to the offensive) then at least avoid pillaging and main- 
ta in the (outer) peace with the Uzbeks. 

In the letter to Khwajeh Kalan, however, Babur clearly implies 
thet he has by no means given up -his ambitions to return to the 
T { a urid homelands, for he writes that he is most anxious to return 
to those regions as soon as conditions in India permit. AKBAR/270, 
which is derived from BABUtf, removes all doubt as to Babur's inten- 
tions for it interprets this reply of Babur to the effect that 
Humayun was to make peace with the Uzbeks but was to continue to 
|ke ^reparations for an expedition to begin when the affairs of 
India were in order and Babur himself could return and join in the 
campaign . 

There had been a flurry of diplomatic activity at Babur '3 
Court at this same time which may have had a great deal to do with 
^decision for an offensive against the Uzbeks and then the call- 
in? it to a halt. Under the date 6 Rabi«II/l8 December, BABUR/351b- 
353b has a long description of a diplomatic banquet attended by the 
«r<voys of both Sha h Ta hmasb and the Uzbeks. (For the Uzbeks, Amin 
|za represented Kuchim Khan and Mull* ?aghayi represented Abu 
-a'id Sultan.) There is unfortunately no record of what the Qizil- 
M or Uzbek missions were about, although it is perhaps signifi- 
«»t that Babur's letter of restraint was written to Humayun some 
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f i ve weeks after the tfzbek envoys had departed (BABUR/357a-b fixes 
their departure date at 20 Jumadll/30 January.) 

The mission of Klstan Qara Sultan's envoy (361a), who arrived 

„ 2 Jumsdill/ll February i.e. two days after the restraining 

on fc ■ 

I tter hed been written to Humayun, is however given* He had been 
*nt to protest against Humayun r s raiding on the frontiers of Balkh* 
3abur notes that f a mans w ere accordingly sent to the border umara 
ordering them to desist from any aggression against tfzbek territory* 

BABUR has nothing further to say on the subject; however from 
gAPlM'liya we learn that hostilities did apparently continue* This 

llflzbek source states that when iQiwajeh Kainal al-Dln Qanaq of Balkh 

?-i'w$ returning from India he was seized enroute by humayun and that 
this precipitated a war between Klstan Qara Sultan and Humayun, 
This cen only have occurred after Babur f s restraining fa mans _ 
had been sent, because BABUR /361a mentions this seme Kamal al-Dln 

leaner as being Kistan Clara's representative in India at the time 
v;hen the Ozbek protest was first delivered. 

RAOBi has ^reserved this event in the form of the chronogram: 
Giriftan-i Kamal almoin ("The seizure of Kamal al-Din") which yields 
930/ RAQJM f s "936" however must be a reference to the 935 part of 
the Turki year tJd (i.e. iiijri 935-93^) gince Humayun had already 
left Bedakhshan by the end of the Hijrl year 935* 

W§i RAQIK also adds that in this same "year", Humayun marched 

y ; : : ;;egeinst Balkh in what seems to be a reference to still another 

f pphal invasion* 

It is thus seen that after the Battle of Jam the full "calendar 
veer" 935/1528-9 was marked by a series of hostilities which may 
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>j e termed the uzbek-XIughal ¥fer of 935, This phase of dzbek- 
^•ughal relations cane to a olose when Humayun departed from Badakh- 
jjjen and made his permanent move to Agra, where he was soon to 
succeed es Emperor at Babur's death in 937/1530. 

JfC The Uzbek-Kughal-Chaghatay Convergence on Badakhshan 

Humayun 's departure from Badakhshan did not however bring 

immediate oeace to the area for there was a Chaghatay intervention 

In Badakhshan as soon as he left. This is independently recorded 
I in both BABUR (in the addition in the "Kazan manuscript") and 
tin RASHIDI/3#7-8. 

BABUR states that the Chaghatay ruler, Sultan Sa'id had in- 

veiled Bedakhshan as soon as a vacuum was created there by Hunayun r s 
1'de.sarture but that peace was finally restored when a sharp note of 
Protest was sent to the Chaghatay and Mirza Sulayman was installed 

iG the area as the Mughal governor. 

|i This Mirza Sulayman was the son of Khan Mirza (Babur's cousin). 
■:0n Mirza had held Badakhshan until his death after which Humayun 

had been appointed in his place (see Section I. p. 49). Mirza 

Sulaynan was subsequently to hold Badakhshan for the Kughals against 

elnost continuous tJzbek pressure. 

g RASHIDI's account is more detailed for the author personally 
urticioated in the Chaghatay invasion. He dates the event (and 
r.uch of the chronology followed here hinges on this) as the beginning 
Iguterram 93o /September 1529 ( i.e. one month before the surrender 
jllJarat to 'Ubayd Khan). He adds to BABUR'a account f that the 
lesion was undertaken to prevent the tfzbeks from rushing in and 
f -Uing the vacuum in Badakhshan, but that by spring the Chaghatay 
withdrawn and had recognized Mirza Sulayman as the Mughal gov- 
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ernor of the Badakhshan salient, 



j77 Conclusion of Ozbek-Mughal Affairs 

The sources at our disposal are almost totally blank on the 
-subject of tfzbek-Kughal relations from 937 to 951/1530 to 1544. 
jot the Safevid sources this is natural enough since little atten- 
tion is generally paid to international affairs beyond the immediate 
score of Iran; the uzbek sources consulted ere fcr the most part 
neither contemporary enough nor detailed enough to go into such 
jitters; RA3HIDI is too limited in its orientation on the the Cha- 
phetay to be of much service here; and the Mughal sources have no- 
thing to go on after the period covered by the Baburnameh (Babur 
died in 937/1530), The Mughal histories of Humayun consulted pay 
I scent attention to the Uzbeks until the period of that Emperor's 
; refuge to what is now Afghanistan (95I-902/1544-I555). y 0 r this 
later r>eriod there is however a great deal to say about the re- 
.; stent ion of the uzbek-Hughal wars, 

I It can be assumed that u'zbek-Mughal relations did not improve 
during the remaining period of our discussion { i.e . to 946/1540) 
ier.4 this fact should be kept in mind. However, this essentially 
■pis our narration on the Uzbeks * second front during the period 
{of Shah Tahraasb and »Ubayd Khan. 

I {It might be added at this point that the Uzbek concerns with 
■the Chaghstay of Kashgarla and with the qazaqs and Qirghiz are too 
||cal in their implications to be considered here as part of a 
jUscussion on "the duel over Khurasan".) 
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The Second Royal Liberation of Khurasan 



The Liberation Campaign 



«T factionalism et Court end the Khurasan Campaign 

It has been seen that iranediately after the Baghdad liberation, 

t > e regent, Juheh Sultan Takkalu, had sabotaged the attempts to aid 

ire beleaguered Q,izilbash of Khurasan because of his personal 
Animosity toward Susayn Khan Shamlu, the governor of Harat, How- 

5T er his plan of getting rid of his rival at the expense of Harat 

;.*a not been a complete success, for while Harat had fallen Susayn 
■:>>h had neatly extricated himself from the hopeless situation 

ttere by a negotiated surrender and with San Mirza, the titular" 
^cyernor of Khurasan, had been left free to depart in peace. There 
Mil be a great deal more to say about their subsequent adventures 

for they were to influence the course of the Second Liberation 

csr^aign and of ensuing events at Courts 

This ^artisan action of Juheh Sultan was event ually to lead 
to his downfall for it was to provoke a Shamlu led attack on the 
Sei^alu, There was a more iismediate effect at Court however for 
fifce Shah was able to assert a measure of independence against the 
feikalu whose prestige had already suffered at Jam and who were now 
Jalc partly responsible for the fall of Harat, 

p:. The Shah made his move during the qishlaq at Qazvin^ l.e. the 
s^e winter (t5d/936/1529-30) in which 'Ubayd Khan was "sitting on 
:|'3 throne of Herat** Juheh Sultan was induced (we are not told how) 
p issue letters of istimalat or reconciliation to his uyiaac enemies, 
| v e Ustajlu who were still in refuge in Gilan, with an invitation 
p return to Court. 
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Most of the sources (e^AHSAN/234,HOUZAT/lUa,SHARAF/55S, 
,T7/io-17) mention the return to grace of such leading Ustajlu 

idar.tesha Sultan, Badr Khan and Hainzeh Sultan (the brother of 
s ^h i^sia f ll f s vakil , Chayan Sultan, and who is also referred to 
? s cizixr /wBztn Sultan). But only ILCHI/41b gives the political 
^c&rround and openly states that they were invited beck to Court 
fjjyithe Shah to counter Juheh Sultan's reluctance to organized a 
Isecoad Liberation campaign. 

With the coning of the Ustajlu umara to Court in the spring, 

tie Second Khurasan Liberation was soon under way* 

* 

iiT From Qazvin to Harat # 

Were it not for AFldAL's account we would be singularly un- 
iinfonred about the events of the Second Liberation campaign for 
while most of the sources make some mention of it their reports 
Sre ^uite terse # The explanation probably lies in the fact that 
Ith^re were no unusual events to record, for the Second Liberation 
lus little more than an uninterrupted march from Qa^vln to Harat # 
nfeese sources have therefcre overlooked the very significant ex- 
chaise of correspondence between Shah Tahmasb at Sarakhs at f Ubayd 
Ltan et Marv, which for purposes of understanding Safavid-tfzbek 
relet ions is on a par with the military exchanges at Jam* 
||^; .From AFZAL we gather that this second expedition to the east 



yV:?::. : :' :: 'The only detailed account is in AFZAL /50b-60a (including the 
V^resnondence). Minor accounts are in JANG /147a, R0UZAT /I4bb f 
|S^I '225-0 . Brief mention occurs in TAAA 743 (where AH3AN is quoted 
^r.the 70,000 figure of the qizilbash army), ILCHI/42a, NUSAKH/ 214b. 
MA7, 3HIRAZl /bQ2b» . 
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I j, e g e n with greater earnestness and was on an even grander scale 
t j, a n the First Liberation campaign of two years before in Sichcan/ 
934-5 '1528 which had ended at Jam. The umara and their levees 
were ordered to mass at Bistam by the specific date of 25 Shawal 
Q36/22 June 1530, that is, in plenty of time for a military oam- 
•jeifn further east. Juheh Sultan was sent on ahead to make the 
n9 cessery arrangements while the Shah followed behind on a leisurely 
Barcb of one and a half months which brought him to Bistam precisely 
0 n the terget date. 

The Qizilbash army was considerably larger than at the First 
Liberation. AFZAL which had put the Qizilbash numbers at Jam as 
24,000 now states that fully 70,000 men {the figure is repeated in 
AHSAN) were entered on the muster-rolls at Bistam by the lashgar- 
aavis or military recording officer. To this figure AFZAL adds 
another 20,000 who joined the royal army from Khurasan for a grand 
total of 90,000. 

Within five days of the Shah*s arrival at Bistam the royal ■ 
banners began to move in the direction of Sabzivar. There was no 
febek resistance here nor at Nlshapur or even iiashhad. The tfzbek 
^governors simply fled at the approach of this giant army and brought 
jthe news to 'Ubayd Khan on "the throne of Karat" ■, And as has been 
[seen in Part 1 of this chapter, the Khan acted precisely as he had 
fa| the First Liberation and had evacuated Harat and gone to Karv to 
|eise a new "all-tfzbek army", 

I The Shah had meanwhile advanced unopposed into Mashhad and 
||ter performing the pilgrimage rites he quickly left in the di- 
lution of Marv. At Sarakhs, on the main Mashhad -Marv-Bukhara High- 
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r the Qizilbash army paused to wait for the outcome of the Marv 
1 r-ltay which was then in progress. It was at this point that the 

fir'..-- ' CV . 

rjortant exchange of correspondence between Shah Tahmasb and *Ubayd 

Khan took place. 

W have here an arresting example of the lack of offensive 
thinKin* on the part of the qizilbash Court. It is quite clear 
fr om tiie fact that- a full-scale army was brought as far as Sarakhs 
♦hat the Qizilbash were prepared to meet any new "Grande Armee" 
S-Hhet the Uzbeks might have raised. And yet when the news came that 
•Ubayd Khan had been vetoed by his "peers" and had slunk away to 
Bukhara, instead of advancing to Marv and attempting 3ome definitive 
ection against the disunited uzbeks, the Qizilbash in turn slunk 

iiWavray toward Herat, 

I ■ . 
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|l ^ T he Correspondence between Shah Tahmasb and f Ubayd Khan * 
T7 Shah Tahmssb to »Ubayd Khan 

It has been seen that both the Shah at Sarakhs and the Khan 

8-'' ; - ' 

I 8 t Ksrv were waiting for the decision of the Uzbek sultans as to 
I whether or not there was to be a second Battle of Jam in which ' 
I bo th sides were fully committed. The Shah was fully aware that 
ft the debate among the Uzbeks was in progress when he initiated the 
j; correspondence and sent his envoy, »All Bek Qurchl Ustajlu with 

jf :' : : ■■■; ' 

I;-, the first letter. 

j :i The salutation here is most polite and *Ubayd Khan is addressed 

IB-P5 "the very great and honorable Sultan, the cream of the sultans 

pf the nations ## . f Ubayd Khan Tt » 
llllf As a warning to the Uzbeks in the decision they were then 
jfl debating, the letter then goes on to summarize the Qizilbash 
^victories over the Uzbeks in Khurasan from the time of Shah 
iplsMa'll (cited here as in most of Shah lahmasb's correspondence 
f|by ..the Turkish epithet, babam or babay(i/a)m . "my father") through 

the Battle of Jam and to the present Uzbek invasion which he des- 
ipcribes es only serving to bring devastation upon the people of 

Khurasan and as being "far from the ways , of the people of Islam". 
§|§g|| v ,.Then follows a boast that he will invade the Uzbek home 

territories (probably an answer tb~ 'Ubayd Khan T s ecually empty vaunt- 
ing of going against Isfahan; 3ee above p.163;. His taunt is put 

i. The full correspondence and an account of the circumstances 
attendant ut>on its despatch is found uniquely in AFZAL as follows: 
flfjlter !• 52a-54a, Letter II: 54a-57b, Letter III: 57b-59b (with 
P Ipest one folio page missing between 5$ and 59), 

AKAN/226-233 has also preserved the second letter but with- 
out any of the details surrounding its despatch. TAAA/ 43 refers 
"i.^fiy to the correspondence. 
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Kru" "Truly, if you flee this time as in times before and do 
+ remain firm in the manly field (of battle] f the imperial banners 
,m soon inevitably be unfurled*** over Samarqand and Bukhara; and 
^ soon es the people there have been bound with abjectivity and 
ff liction I will immediately turn to the conquest of 'Khata and 
^rtin* l i*e_f. to the figurative ends of the tfzbek realm! 1 ** 

Needless to say however that when the news came that there 
l f£3 to be no total #zbek army raised at this time and that 'Ubayd 
Sifc &*<* left M&rv for Bukhara, the Shah turned south to Harat 
■■■pr.A not north across the Amu # 

€ *. !e«e r anas .it* an a„olo g la ,or aH-l- ana o«, r5 a 3 I 

; a pointed proof of the truth of his sect, the victory at Jam by I 

the outnumbered Qizllbash, For futher proof the Shah suggests j 

net febak r ulsma and f u$aha t i#e# "scholars and rhetoricians" be | 

sent to hear the Shi*eh position* • The disdainful taunt is then | 

Eddied, that it is really very simple for the Uzbeks to free them- 
selves of the QjLzilbash menace: let them only drop the ways of 
feeir ancestors end accept the Holy Imams of the Shi* eh. 
Iff;, At the very end of the letter Is the tantalizing statement 
(that when the envoy arrives he will give an additional message in 
privet e audience ♦ It is a reference to secret diplomacy which Is 
frequently found in the correspondence, and clearly implies that 
t£e official surats or "true copies* which have been preserved for 
us; should not necessarily be taken too literally* 
;;:p,; ; ..,.Tlie implication is that only the official propaganda line Is 
presented in some of the correspondence preserved — and not the 
^ealttolitik" in the diplomacy of the times which can then only be 
^■.lectured at by subseouent events # ?or instance, it can perhaps 
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1 be suraised here that the secret part of the envoy's message was 

Mm ■'■' 
llj.'- 

1 o0 2J3unicated to the tfzbek sultans then engaged in making their 

|. 

1 decision, and that the final withdrawal from both Marv and Sarakhs 

- 1 

I weS by mutual agreement. 

|| it is thus' apparent that on the official level of operations 



§ the dichotomy between propaganda and "Realpolitik" must be kept 
B '"■■■ """ ■ . ■ 

| in mind if an attempt is to be made to get behind some of the 

|; : --'-eflerelized and bombastic statements whioh a ppear in the chronicles 

'■%■■• 

j end official diplomatic texts and understand the true nature of 

I Srili Tahmasb's relations with the Uzbeks. 

'% ■' . ■ .: ■ 
I ■:■ . 

iBin. 'Ubayd Khan's flenly to Shah Tahma3b 

jg-. The Shah remained in Sarakhs while waiting for the return of 
Ighis envoy and the news from Marv. (It is quite easy to imagine 
:#fcat in addition to delivering the royal messages, the envoy's 
: fission had included gathering information on whether the other 
: Ausfeek leaders were coming or not.) The envoy soon returned ' with 
g a written retsly from 'Ubayd Khan and accompanied by an tfzbek 
:i|snvoy (Salih Bl Bahadur). This is the letter also given in full 
jJlfii'AHSAN, 

T h8 reply is in much the same tone of t>ride and vaunt used 
gfr the Shahj however it is more defensive in nature and consists 
|||seatially of a rebuttal to eight points made In the original 
Hitter of the Shah. 

fO: The salutation contains the first Insult: the long line of 
|||lefe-t epithets clangs to a halt with the direct address; "Tahmasb 
|f r za« { "princeling"). This is somewhat more elevated than Shibanl 
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:>'r,is use of "Isma'll Darugheh", i.e. "governor", in the exchange 

f correspondence in the preceding generation, but is nonetheless 
Wlous lese-majeste. The degree of the insult may perhaps be 
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X aged by noting that the Shah records in his Diary (TEZ/75) that 
% considered the Ottoman refugee-prince, Bayazid, as bI- r aol and 
I^'gn {" stupid" and "ignorant") for having presumed to address him 
&Vely as "Shah Tenmasb". 
■ i fhe eight point rebuttal which we paraphrase here then begins: 

(1) Regarding ; The havoc wrought upon Khurasan by the passage 
It the rival armies. 

Rebuttal : The fault lies in the fact that Khurasan has 
lien compelled to adopt Shi* ism and it is my duty to suppress this 
ItIIv ft? only intentions in Khurasan are for peace and justice to 
nre7sil for the ahl-i Islem (i.e. "the people of Islam" or more 
specifically here— the Sunnls), 

(2) Regarding : The defeat at Jam, 

Rebuttal : The Ozbeks were occupied in plundering the 
izilbash stores and were thus unmindful ( ghafil )of the fact that 
pu were still hidden in the dust (of battle).' But such are the 
fortunes of war and we have only to compare the situation with 
tSe pronhet Muhammad f s defeat at Uhud to realize that defeats lead 
on to greater victories. 

13) Regarding : Our present flight from Harat to Marv 

Rebuttal: Compare the hilreh or "exodus" of the Prophet 
*M his withdrawal from Uhud to understand the necessity of a 
strnesio retreat which culminates in victory. 

^ Hegardln^ : The glorious rule of the Qizilbash in Khurasan 
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..end in particular at the time of the governorship of Durmish 
Stan—when Harat bloomed even more than in the age of Sultan iiusayn 
iirze Bey-ara (i.e^ at the great age of the "Timurid Renaissance" 
is Herat J. 

Rebuttal: I found the glorious public buildings . of Sultan 
'"jzseyn iilrza in ruins and the great religious edifices turned into 
taverns or privies, and one of our first tasks in entering Harat 
;'wsto restore these buildings. Is this what is meant by *the 
glorious age of Durmish Khan"? 

(5) Regarding : tfzbek Atrocities, 

Rebuttal; It is against our policy that believers should 
puffer at "the hands of our soldiery. If such things sometimes 
: he-en without my knowledge, God will forgive me. It is only if - 

1 were nade aware of such incidents and then did nothing to sup- 
press them that I would hold myself responsible before God. 
f (») Regarding ; Our lack of respect for the Holy Imam, Hasrat-i 

Rebuttal; . It is agreed that one is not a Muslim who does 
|ot resect the "great companions" of the Prophet or their descendants 
|| that Hazrat-i 'All is one of these "great companions". Our only 
| ml is v/ith th °se who have left the faith of their forefathers 
gHumed Shi»eh, for it is precisely the Shi'eh who curse ( laHia t) 
g "great companions" of the Prophet and their descendants— and not 
||Sunni 3 . Hasrat-i t A11 himself followed the "great companions" 
|||id your own ancestor, Shaykh Safi, who, we have heard, was a 
|F»i. We cannot understand why you persist in not following the 
| a '^la of Hasrat-i »Al{ and Shaykh Safi. 
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(7) He yarding : Our remaining in Mary and not coming to battle. 
Rebuttal : We have written letters to all the khans and 
,,' r o of Samarcand, Tashkand. Turkistan, Andljan, Hisar, Balkh 
,-d Siiiburghan to come join us here to engage you in battle. We 
»p desisting from battle until they have all arrived. It will 
„ot 08 long before they do arrive and when they do we shall all 
'join together to defeat the heretics. 

(S) Regarding : Changing sectarian loyalties. 

Rebuttal : If you will follow the "great companions" we 
5j S ye no ouarrel with you; va Ilia , otherwise, it becomes necessary 
for us to destroy you. 

♦Ubayd Khan's reply ends with a very apt verse (most likely 
written by the Khan himself) which would appear to be a very good 
indie etion of the propagandist io use made of religion at this time 
t-> serve political ends. Shah Tahmasb is chided thus: 

"Why are you always vaunting your religious zeal? 
It is to true religion--and not outer fame you should appeal," 

This admittedly partisan judgement given by 'Ubayd Khan of 
the Shah's propagandist ic use of sectarianism does permit a re- 
enphasis at this point of the views expressed in this dissertation, 
for it is an indication that the sectarian factor in Safavid-Ozbek 
relations could not have been as dominating as the reading of 
the above type of official correspondence might indicate. 

Sectarian differences did not fifeep Shah Tlahmasb from making 
^esce with the Ottomans or from being on cordial terms with the 

1. "Chera keh^ba tu^hamisheh ta*assub ayln ast 
Bara-yi jah nabashad ta c assub dar din ast," 
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> fi i~ Nor did sectarian homogeneity prevent the Uzbeks from 
hting the Mughals over Balkh and Badakhshan at thi3 very same 
iod. There would most likely have been the same duel over 
.- nur 8san had, let us say, the Sunni Aq Quyunlu dynasty remained in 

trol of western Iran. Our conclusion here would be that although 
, he sectarian differences may well have played an important role 
in the emotional life of the times, and could serve as a focus 
for antagonisms which to our mind might have little direct bearing 
n ruestions of sect, they did not play the dominant political role 
ascribed to them by the contemporary chroniclers and munshls (official 
scribes). 

TiiT Shah Tahmas^s Reply 

Although »Ubayd Khan*s reply to the Shah is an important 
document for the historian, it can well be imagined that the Shah 
" ra s more interested in the news brought back by his envoy (and not 
e t ell mentioned in the official correspondence) that the tfzbeks 
were not raising another "Grande Armee" and that the Khan had al- 
ready left Karv to return to his own Bukhara. . 

The Shah began his march to Harat and ended the correspondence 
by a barely civil reply which he sent back with the Khan*s envoy. 
There is unfortunately a missing folio (or folios) in AFZAL which 
occurs in the middle portion of this letter. We can judge the letter, 
however, to be of relatively minor importance, for the portions 
reserved consist mainly of repetitions of the boasts and threats 
=*de in the Shah's first letter. 

The letter begins most insultingly since there is no salutation 
whatsoever; instead there is the abrupt statement that the Khan*s 
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!y h ad been brought to the royal attention. It goes on to re- 
rS te tut»ayd Khan's statement that he had oome to Khurasan only in 
. i9 interests of justice and the suppression of heresy, and points 
'l % instead that the tfzbeks have been guilty of atrocities and the 
Eolation of the Islamic code, and that the Khan instead of sup- 
ping heresy had actually led more people into relgious error. 
,-rte missing section of the letter occurs at this point)... And the 
feteks have again fled from the brave ghazls and the army of Islan 
wh ose only Durpose was the suppression of heresy. This purpose is 
totP Uy unlike that of the tfzbeks who seek nothing but plunder. 

The letter closes with the roar that the ^izilbash are "ready 
thi3 year to destroy you so thoroughly that no traces will be left 
until the Day of Judgement" , and with an apt verse from the famous 
Timirid poet, Jami, refuting 'Ubayd Khan's comparison, of his 
flight with that of the Prophet from Uaud. 

Actually this second threatening letter of the Shah was quite 
meaningless since the dizilbash army was already leaving Sarakhs 
for Herat when it was written. This compares with the Khan's 
threat of the coming of a total tfzbek army-written when he was 
already leaving Marv to return to Bukhara* 
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■f "-g ^RjTTahmasb In Harat 

— ■ fTT ^w Khurasan Administration (The ThirdT 

Shah Tehmlsb had liberated Khurasan and entered Harat with- 
t on ce engaging the Uzbeks. This was his first visit to the city 
. nce t j_ s early childhood days when he had served as the first royal 
tituler governor of Khurasan for Shah Imsma^il (see Section I p.17). 

The fact that the preceding governors of Harat, Husayn Khan 
„a sam Mirza, had long since fled and the implication that they 
we re under suspicion by the Takkalu dominated Court has already been 
noted. It thus became necessary to appoint an entirely new adiaini- 
'stretion for the province. The practice of appointing a Safavid 
«rince as titular governor v/as maintained and Bahram Mirza, the 
royal brother, was named to this post. The fact that the Takkalu 
still had considerable influence at Court despite the recent 
i' weeing of Juheh Sultans prestige, becomes obvious from the choice 
E ede for the post of laleh . i.e. "guardian" or acting-governor: 
the Takkalu, Ghazi Khan. 

New governors were also apr>oirited to the newly liberated areas. 
The most notable appointment was that of the Ustajlu, toantasha Sultan 
to Keshhad, This must have been considered a direct insult to 

1, ■■■"■■■■ The sources state little more than the fact that Bahram and 
Ghezi Khan were appointed ;JANC/147a-b and R0UZAT/ 14ob add the names 
of the new vazir and tutor. The appointments to L^shhad, Wishapur 
find Astarabad must however have been made at approximately the same 
tii^e, for by the following spring the new governors are already at 
their ?osts~. KABIN0 t 8 Astarabad inscription (cited above p.lo2) 
fixes the arrival of the new governor there on 1 Jumadill 937/20 
Jenupry 15 31, i.e. about two months after the royal departure from 
fl firat(io Rabi*l77 November). This would im^ly^that the appointment 
r.pd been made during the royal stopover in Harat. At any rate these 
new provincial appointments were obviously part of the reorganiza- 
tion of Khurasan into its third adminis tret ion since the accession 
of # 3hai Tehmasb (first: Durraish Khan-Sam Mirza; second: Husayn 
iJian-SsE &drza). 
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jx&eh Sultan despite the Takkalu appointraent to the main post at 
t&rat, for Mantasha Sultan had been a leader in the Ustajlu Wars 
which had been fought so bitterly against the Takkalu, and had 
v-jy been permitted to return to Court at the beginning of the 
Second Liberation campaign. 

Other new provincial governors included Aghzlvar Sultan 
Shemlu to Nlshapur, and Muhammad Khan IZu'l-Qadar-ughli to Astara- 
t £d. The appointment of Aghzlvar Sultan may be considered a "local" 
Shewlu appointment, for his father, Damri Sultan had been governor 
of Der3ghan,and he himself had already served briefly as governor 
of Keshhad before his flight from the Third tfzbek Invasion, The 
teterabad. appointment must however bg. considered a victory for the 
Taikalu faction, for Muhammad Khan is always very clearly associated 
£in the sources with the Takkalu, 

The administrative staff at Ha rat was completed by the appoint- 
ment of Khwajeh Amir Bek as vazlr of Khurasan, and of Amir Sultan 
Ibrahim Aminl (of the local Marat a«yan or "great families" and 
ifenious as a noet and scholar) as tutor to Bahram Mirza. 

It is stated in JANG and ROUZAT that the new administration 
pmtly inaugurated a government based on Justice and in which 
scholars and literati were encouraged, the ra'yat protected, and 
gblic works constructed. From the utter chaos which was soon to 
fell utDon Khurasan and the atrocities directly instigated by this 
pe administration, we may consider this type of cliche descrip- 
tion as being purely munshiyaneh {"stylistic 'moonshine *"), 
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-f ^si^e on the Poet Jam, the "Grand Yazir n Q.agl Jahan 

,i*± — — ~ ZIIZZZZ—IZZII 

a nd C ry p t o -Sunn Xa 
A?ZAL^oOa-b has a very curious anecdote relating to this 
* s it of the Shah to Harat* It is an interesting example of an 
ia problem in Islamic literary history — the clash between re- 
Hgious Puritanism (in this case Shah Tahmasb'a ardent Shi'ism) 
and the more mitigating spirit of the poets (in this case, the 
sreBt Tiisurid poet, Jami: d0492 )# 

It seems that the Shan was told by a certain official that 
rami had been "an extreme Sunnl and his works were detrimental 
(khalal) to the faith of society TI # The Shah immediately ordered 
the banning of Jaml f s works and anyone found reading them was made 
subject to the death penalty* The Haratls were then ordered to 
demolish Jani f s tomb and when this had been done the Shah him- 
I self came to the site in order to burn the very bones of the poet* 
gy divine inspiration, however, he was caused to pause and ask if 
arcane chanced to have a copy of Jaml's Divan ("collected verse u } 
30 that a tafaf ul (divination) could first be made* It so happen- 
ed that the "grand vaztr", Qail Jahan, did have a copy* Sure enough, 
■when the Divan was opened at random for the divination, an apt grhazal 
{ n ode n ) turned up which made the Shah pause once again in his in* 
tended sacrilege* The 'Vrand vazir" then resolved the royal indec i- 
Hioa by cuoting other verses of Jam! in praise of Sasrat-i f Ali* . 
.The. Shah then repented and ordered the rebuilding of the tomb and 
the lifting of the ban* 

I Interesting as this account may be, there are nonetheless 
plications that it is apocryphal* For one, AFZAL is alone in 
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<nr the story. In the second place, qazi Jahan was not 
rA vP7(r w at the time and as a matter of fact was then still 
„visoned in Rasht where he had gone along with the Ustajlu 
• B i« (He did not rejoin the Shah until 942/1535 at which time 
wps reappointed as "grand vazir"; he may simply have been cited 
<„ this anecdote because of his known Sunni leanings.) The third 
lection to this account is to be found, in the Shah's second letter 
f0 tubayd Khan which has been cited above as having been written 
;us t srior to the royal arrival in Harat: it will be recalled that 
■t*b1 himself had been quoted to refute *Ubayd Khan's anti-Shi' eh 

Ureses. 

The importance of this anecdote for our discussion here is that, 
p»ocryphal or not, it does give another hint of the reasonably 
-esceful coexistence of Shi'eh and Sunnl in Harat— a coexistence 
however, which we have seen and will see again, was subject to 
tensions with the coming of now Uzbeks now Qizilbash with all the 
sectarian propaganda and animosities engendered by their wars of 
conquest and plunder. 

Another r»oint to be made in this connection is the extent of 
%T)to-Sunnism in Shah Tahmasb's Iran, for this problem is of particu- 
lpr significance for the study of Khurasan in this period. In view 
of the striking reappearance of Sunnls in the wake of each uzbek 
return, the documented example of Qazl Jahan may be usefully cited 
here. 

The basic outline of his career is as follows: He was appoint- 
ed "grand vazlr" at the very beginning of Shah tahmasb's reign but * 
**s shcrtly involved in the factional politics at Court and had to 
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W lth the Ustajlu to Gllan. He was Imprisoned by the local 
, 0 . af Gilan for ten years (AHSAN/374-5 says it was at the instig- 
ion of the Nur Bakhshl Shi » eh order) before he was reappointed 
3 -crand vazlr" in 942/1535 and then held this post until his 
^tirement in 957/1550. He died three years later. 

In AFZAL* s/l67a obituary for qaxi Jahan, it is stated that he 
l a! , been dismissed from office at the very beginning because of his 
suS r,ected Sunni leanings. More important than this however is the 
interesting marginal note appended here (possibly in the hand of the 
sU t>.or of AFZAL) which refers to his entire family, the Sayf i Sayyids 
0 f eazvin, as being Sunnl, but as hiding its sectarian beliefs 
thd outwardly nrofessing Shi * ism for wordly reasons of wealth and 
lower. Included in this family is Mir Yahya, the author of LUBB, 
Ihose wealth is said in this marginal note to have been expropriated 
for this very reason. (LUBB*s/260-262 long and eloouent panegyric 
of Shah 'pahmasb, written in 948/1542, would therefore be nothing 
lit wire mockery.) Other important examples of the Sunnism in 
this family are given up to the time of Shah » Abbas ( i.e. to about 
1026/1617 when AFZAL was written)* As proof of this assertion, 
the marginal note cites the strong Sunn! fanaticism (ta c assub) 
evident in the works of the members of the family who had sought 

refuge in India. 

K There is a completely independent source which confirms this 
Judgement: that is Jouhar's history of the Mughal emperor, Humayun, 
jla describing the Shi* eh pressure put to bear upon Humayun during 
his refuge to Iran in 951/1544, JOUHAR/bb mentions the solace 
ioffered in secret by the then "grand vazir", Qazi Jahan. He told 
iHuslyun that he was not alone in being made to suffer for there were 
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700 Sunn la there ( i«e # presumably at Court) who shared his fate* 
mh 6 "grand vaztr f s n advice: temporize on your sectarian beliefs* 

If Shah TahmasVs "grand vaz£r M was a Sunnl, and if Shah Isma'Il 
U his son and successor (reigned: 9S4-5/1576-7) could openly 
t oy with Sunnl ideas (see. e.g. TAAA/153-6, R0UZAT/223b-230a) , the 
surmise may well be made that crypt o-Sunnis played an important role 
j n the Khurasan of Shah Tahmasb and *tfbayd Khan* 



TUT The Return of the Qlzilbash Army to the West 

Although the winter season was now approaching the Shah did 
not remain in oishlaq in Khurasan* T AAA/4 3 says that this was due 
to the fact that Khurasan had been so badly mauled by the tfzbek 
sieges and occupation that there was a serious shortage of food* 
This can well be accepted as one reason, since it has been seen 
thet the Qizilbash army may have numbered up to 90,000 men and 
there would have been f ormidahle problems of supply* 

ILCHI/42a with its keen insight into Court affairs adds an- 
other compelling reason: viz, the Court *s distrust of the intentions 
of Husayn Khan and Sam Mlrza, the fugitive governors of Khurasan, 
who since their betrayal by Juheh Sultan had kept themselves aloof 
from the Second Liberation campaign and had by then settled down 
for a "ishlao in Shlraz* For the futher possibility that the 
fugitive governors had made secret commitments ■; to the Uzbeks and 
thus merited this distrust, see below p*219* 

This suspicion may well be the reason for the sudden with- 
■drawal from Khurasan so late in the season (AF£AL/o3a gives the 
departure date from Harat as 16 Rabl c l/7 November) by the direct 
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re ther unusual desert road via Tabas and Yazd to Isfahan. 
^ms would also explain the first royal glshlao in Isfahan, for 

mS a convenient point from which the activities of Husayn Khan 
«d Sam Mirza could be surveilled. 

From the new domestic orisis which was to follow in the spring 
woulfl seem that the Court was justified in withdrawing to the 
, 3 t. Be that as it may, this meant that the large Qizilbash 
r(j v which had finally been massed despite all the factional 
difficulties to destroy the ftzbek menace once and for all, now 
le ft Khurasan without having engaged the enemy at all. And as 
cgn be ex^eoted, a Khurasan empty of a Qizilbash army inevitably 
brought 'Ubayd Khan back for another try. 

An evaluation of the Second Khurasan Liberation campaign would 
note that it had succeeded in forcing *Ubayd Khan to relinquish 
h is hold on Khurasan and that this had been accomplished without 
any recourse to force. However, the real purpose of so large a 
striking force was not accomplished, for although 'Ubayd Khan had 
lost considerable prestige among his uzbek "peers", he was still 
very much able to return to Khurasan with his own personal forces 
the moment the Qizilbash left. And the Qizilbash were compelled 
to leave because so large a force could not be maintained in 
■Khurasan or because of the domestic situation. 

Thus from a broader point of view it can be said that the 
Second Liberation was essentially a failure, even more than the 
First Liberation which had at least ended with the victory at Jam* 
an<l Jem did have an influence oh Shah TahmasVs subsequent relations 
with the uzbeks. 
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On 



3^-gnjgfT ^ of the Sharc lu Fugitives from Khurajon 

n page 154 it was seen that in tfd/Safar 93<>/October 1529, 

«n Khan Shamlu, the governor of Khurasan had surrendered Harat 

*v.p Uzbeks and been suffered to depart for sistan with the 
to-" : '. s ' 
-Stnlu garrison and with Sam Mirza, the Shah's brother and titular 

r-or It has also been pointed out that the regent, Juheh 
Yuen's hatred of Husayn Khan had been so intense that he had 
t permitted any attempt to be made to relieve Harat. This antag- 
^sa would explain why the Shamlu fugitives did not return to 
ourt even during the Second Liberation campaign and had instead 
, nt a full calendar year in wandering through sistan, Baluchistan 
end 'Kirman before settling down to a qishlan in Shiraz. It would 
!lso explain why the Court was suspicious of their actions and had 
trried back from harat late In the season in order to winter, at 
Isfahan vis-a-vis the fugitive camp. 

■ l In Sistan they had been welcomed by the ruler, Malik Sultan 
fSicauA Kayani,of the old local ruling family,who held his patent 
of governorship from the Qizilbash Court. During the stopover there, 
&yn Khan went on a campaign against a groupof "rebels" and 
W.iF'-wayinen" who had not been paying their taxes (takallf-1 , 
liveni). They are called the "Pusht-i Zareh" ("Trans-Zareh" ) in 
; & and TAAA, evidently In reference to their geographical location 
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: l. The most detailed account of the wanderings of the fugitives 
; is in ROUZAT/lUb-145a which adds a few more details to J^G/144a-b 
"^nron whichTt is essentially based. AgZAL/SOD. AHSAN/221-*>, TAAA/ 

142 and ILCHI/41b-42a have less detailed accounts. 

1 ILCHlTas added the nolitical implications for the Court; 

WLMhna Malik Dinar welcome the fugitives and makes no reference 

*to t u .e wizilbash plundering of Baluchistan. 
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on( i Lake Zareh In slstan* (AHSAN's "Blst Varfceh* would v^ia to 
** an error, ) ROUZAT however Identifies them more specifically 

being the Zarhl, Nakudari and Lakur "nomadic tribes" C ll-i 

v S bem) on the frontier between sistan and the Mughal-held "Garm- 

sirst n (the "Hot Regions" of Baluchistan and slstan). They were 

-ucce3S?^lly raided by Susayn Khan and his Shamlu and considerable 

1 v^ntv had been taken, 

I f The next stop of the fugitives had been in Baluchistan Itself, 

I: 

I * or during the campaign against the Pusht-i Zareh it had been 

3 # 

1 ^eard that Malik Dinar, of the old locally ruling family of Kich 

£='■■' " 

|; gi: a jfekran in Baluchistan, was both wealthy and weak, and had 
|| : =:'noreover not been paying his yearly remittances ( ba f 1 ) to the 
f^Uilbash Court * Husayn Khan and Sam Mlrza had therefore felt no 
I -junction against thoroughly plundering the area, 

J i From Baluchistan, the Shamlu fugitives had made their way 

§■■ ^■- ■■' : ■ 

| ;i to Kirman, end from Kirman they had marched to Shlraz for their 

S ■■:■■:■:■■■ :■:■' ■'.-... ■ 

tev The following spring they were finally persuaded to come to 
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Court at Isfahan, When they appeared, it was to precipitate the 
downfall of Juheh Sultan and the "Takkalu Disaster", 
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The Period of the Fourth fizbek Invasion 
(Tusaoan-Luy-Yllan-Yunt/937-9*a/1531-153U 
-TtTT The Domination of Domestic Concerns 

|7 y?e Takkalu Disaster" * 

The inter-uymaq contentions for the regency and their reper- 

ussions on Shah lahmasb's duel with *Ubayd Khan for Khurasan hare 

now teen traced through the following phases: (1) the Rumlu-Takka- V 

ifc coalition under Dlv Sultan Rumlu and the ensuing two Ustajlu 

/ 
wars; (2) the emergence of Juheh Sultan as sole regent and the / 

establishment of the Takkalu hegemony; (3) the gradual emergence 
{ the sh 4h as a new political factor and the partial decline 
0 f Juheh Sultan's prestige; (U the suspicious actions of the 
Shemlu fugitives from Khurasan under Hu3ayn Khan and Sam Mlrza. 

The fifth phase, "the Takkalu Disaster" (there is yet to he 
a climactic sixth phase before the Shah finally emerged as inde- 
pendent ruler over the uymaq) began at th e yaylaq of Kandiman / 
near Isfahan in the summer of Tushqan (3 ^u*l-Qa*deh 937/13 June 
1531) when the Shah was almost four months past his seventeenth 
solar birthday and 23 days before his eighteenth lunar birthday. 
On that day (given by SHIHAZI) Juheh Sultan was murdered by Su- 
sayn Khan and a series of events began which led to the establish- 
ment of a new Shamlu-Ustajlu hegemony which was to last until the 
Shah finally assumed control. 

i> Thi3 event is naturally narrated in detail in the Saf avid 
sources. The accounts are sometimes supplementary rather than 
Merely repititive and should be consulted together: AFZAL /b5b- 
68b, 71b, R0UZAT/147a-149a, AHSAH/ 235-6, ILCHlA2b-43*. TEZ/17-18, 
iMA^b- 3777^/152 b-153b, KUSAKH/ 214b-215a t SHIRAZI/ Q03a-o04a» 
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A "disaster" of this magnitude at Court could not fail but 

p iisve major implications for Khurasan for it entailed: (1) the 

8 

3 tes^orary inability of the Court to organize any central defence 

| 8 rainst the Uzbeks; (2) a resultant Ottoman involvement in these 

i 

events which created a diversionary western front; and (3) the 
Khurasan Oizilbash involvement in the events at Court by reason 
of their uymao or Dartisan faotional commitments. 

Before turning to the direot implications for Khurasan it 
ES y be advantageous to go into some of the details of the "Takkalu 
Disaster" particularly as they concern the ex-governors of Khura- 
sac, Susayn Khan and Sam Mlrza, for they provide essential back- 
ground for following the subsequent events. This is important, for 
before too long, Sam Mlrza was to be reappointed to Khurasan and 
with the Shanjlu garrison there, and evidently wLth the connivance 
of Busayn Khan as well, was to rise in rebellion and expose Khurasan 
to its greatest crisis in the period under discussion. 

The event is generally referred to in the sources as the 
"Tekkalu Disaster" ( Afat-1 Takkalu ). a chronogram which dates the 
occurrence as 937 or 93S. 1 Its origins have already been noted 
in the hurried westward withdrawal of the Court from the Second 

J; rZ h m tl? nt * Ct ^i ly £ egan in Zft'l-Qa*deh f inclose to the enl 

-y be ?ntlLl^L 9 r\J he fact *?*? the ch r°aogram yields "938" 
-y Jb interpreted in three ways: a) the reference may literallv 

^V° 6 ? P:S f t0 Hijri 938 > for w * ile the sources Lrra?e Se 
1!^ L 3 ^ le sequence it is very possible that they lasted 

Slri ww-f ,f liC V° Uld brlng the date be ^ oM ^arrin and into 
<kUn ' } :J 0} the reference may be meant to auply to the Turk! vear 
gsaraa which could easily be termed either "93^ or "938" since i? 

1 2J?1, ab0tt J 3i \ mo »* h3 ° f •*<*; (c) the mlddeh or long V*% " 
■:.& iai is perhaps to be ignored and thus yield the figure ^37" # 
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urasan Liberation campaign and the olshlaq in Isfahan, apparently 
dertaken in view of the suspicious nature of Husayn Khan and 
-'m Mirza ' s presence in Tars province. 

The following spring, after a great deal of hesitation un- 
I doubtedly due to his mistrust of Juheh Sultan (ILCHI), Husayn Khan 
ally egreed to join the Court and bring Sam Mlrza to the royal 
„yla£L near Is? anan » When he did appear it was with a fully armed 
-ersonal army of Shamlu. As for SamMlrza, his fears were immedi- 
f ately allayed by the Shah, He was cordially received and forgiven 
Ib by his royal brother; however, despite previously given promises 
like was kept separated from his laleh . Husayn Khan. 
Ill The sources make it clear that it was only a matter of time 

K- before the inevitable clash of Juheh Sultan and Susayn Khan would 

j 

1 occur. It was Husayn Khan who finally took the initiative and 

1 with 700 of his armed Shamlu suddenly attacked the regent. Juheh 
lulten fled to the protection of the royal pavlllion, and the de- 
cree of the Shah's self -vaunted independence can be judged by the 
ffact that a battle ensued in his very presenoe and that flying 
ffrrows passed dangerously close .to the -royal head during the fracas, 
fjlhe Shah was later to hold Husayn Khan responsible f cr the di- 
ffection of these arrows.) Juheh Sultan was killed in the close 
fighting but the Takkalu soon rallied and forced the Shamlu to 



flee back to Jars (Shiraz), 

I The Takkalu thus emerged briefly as the victors and they 
neaed Juheh Sultan's son as the new regent. The other uymaq, how- 
|jrer f - (the £u«l-Qadar, Qajar, Rumlu, Afshar and Ustajlu are cited) 
pi seen the first break in the Takkalu hegemony and the prospects 
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L ae w political opportunities, and would not permit its reestabllsh- 
nt. 1 They formed a ooalition and marched against the Takkalu. 
bloody battle was fought in which many of the leading Takkalu 
re killed and their possessions plundered. Many of the survivors 
le d to Baghdad where they sought the protection of the Takkalu 
ove rnor there (Muliammad Khan Sharaf al-Din-ughll). This Muhammad 
Isan however remained loyal to the Court and sent back a number of 
laWcalu heads to prove his good faith and his lack of Involvement 
f I these affairs. 

f The Shamlu were now recalled to Court and Husayn Khan was named 
lliat-regent with the TJstajlu, 'Abdullah Khan. 2 A new Shamlu- 
'jstajlu hegemony was formed in which Husayn Khan was the dominant 

rsrsonality. \ 

W& '-The "grand vazir", Mir Ja e far Savji, who had served under the 
Tefckalu administration, was dismissed and soon exeouted. The appoint- 
|§t of the new "grand vazir", Ahmad Bek Nur Kamal Isfahan!, is 
sb indication of the new times: he had served in the Khurasan 
fdiinistration of the late Durmish Khan (Husayn Khan* s brother) 
mi had then become Husayn Khan's vazir in the Khurasan administra- 
lllformed after the lynching of Khwajeh Habibullah (see above p. 77). 
The most spectacular appointments of the new regency were to 



1. SHIRAZI/603b says that the other uymaq were azar ("fed up") 
iltfl the Takkalu; R0UZAT/148b says that they had been opposed to 
the Takkalu az cadim ("for long past") and that they were now seek- 
ing their "vengeance for their several years* f suffering J " (intl- 
MB~l chend saleh )* TEZ/18 says, "...since they had long suffered 
from the Takkalu control" (o hun muddatha tasallut-i tayjfeh-yl 
M^elu ra kashideh budand ). 

2 « Both were maternal cousins of Shah Tahmasb; i.e. their fathers 
IM both married sisters of Shah Isma'il, 
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be made In Khurasan when the occasion finally presented itself to 
dismiss the Takkalu governor there (Ghazi Khan). At that time 
ggm Mirza was reapoointed as governor of Khurasan and was given 
|! another Shamlu laleh (Aghzlvar Sultan) # 

The Shah f s emerging* political influence seems to have received 
t decided set-back by these events* In describing the events of 
the "Takkalu Disaster 11 in his Diary, the Shah writes es if he 
wer e actually making the decisions; nonetheless, the sources either 
indirectly or directly (as in ILCHI/43a)* make it plain that the 
3heh f s role in the affair was completely passive, ILCHI, the 
recorder of Court intrigue, goes on to state openly that Husayn 
Khan, like Juheh Sultan before him, put members of his own uyxnaq 
(the Shamlu) into positions of control and did not leave the 
Shah with much power* 

The obviously partisan execution of the "grand vazir" of the 
Tekkalu regime, and above all^the subsequent reestablishment of 
Sam Mirza. and the Shamlu in Khurasan attest to the political 
stature of ausayn Khan, and not to that of the Shah. The Shah 
could do little more than signalize his displeasure at these 
events by ostentatiously ordering a burial for the executed "grand 
vezlr* of the Takkalu at the Holy Shrine of Shi* eh martyrs in 
Karbala (ILCHI). 
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17 The Ottoman Threat 

There remains one final repercussion of the "Takkalu Disaster" 
which must be mentioned even though its direct bearing is only 
on Ottoman relations: l«e » the flight of the Takkalu governor of 
Jzarbayjan, fllameh Sultan, to Istanbul* 

Olameh had tried to recoup the fortunes of the Takkalu by 
occupying Tabriz* The allied uyraaQ however, with the Shah in tow, 
marched against the new Takkalu threat and forced tJlameh to flee, 
a nd seek refuge with the Porte* 

Olameh soon got to Sulayman f s ear and persuaded him that 
the Qizilbash umara were on his side and that Iran was wide open 
for invasion. In what was obviously an act of provocation, Sulay- 
Fin then appointed Glameh to Bitlls (in the Lake Van area) , then 
held by a Kurdish client of the Shah, and gave him an Ottoman army 
to occupy the town by force* 

Bitlis was soon under siege, and it was with this threat of 
an Ottoisan invasion that the Shah went into cishlao at strategic 
Tabriz and ordered a general mobilization* 

As can be expected, f Ubayd Khan was not slow in taking full 
advantage of this western diversion of the Qizilbash, and the 
following spring (Luy/93^/1532) brought anew tfzbek occupation of 

It- The most important Safavid accounts have some variations and 
should be consulted together; TBZ/ lfl-22. rtOU2AT /Ugb-151b, AHSAN/ 
2 39-240, II£HX /43b-Ua. A?ZAL/ 70b~71b. The Shah's Diary (TEZ) is 
Berticularly important here, as it is for much of the Ottoman 
relations. 

The Ottoman sources consulted here are less detailed but should 
be seen for certain variations: NlgANCI /225-227. S OLAKZADE /483* 
SSETC'175, KPNECCtMBASI/ ill/489* GIKSB /141-2* StTLEWJUINAMK /life * 
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Khurasan and the beginning of a famous siege of Harat which was 
to lest for a year and a half. It is significant for understand- 
ln £ shah Tahmasb f s relations with the Uzbeks, that the Ottoman 
aege of Bitlis on the west was contemporary with the beginning 
0 f 'Ubayd jthan's siege of Harat on the east, and that, that same 
spring of Luy the Court had given first priority to the threaten* 
ing western front and with a full Qizilbash army had begun an 
offensive to relieve Bitlis--and not Harat. 

Despite the Shah's apprehensions it is quite clear that the 
porte was not— overly concerned with the Bitlis adventure, for the 
town was besieged by a local Ottoman detachment from Diyarbakr; 
Suleyman himself was still fully engaged in Europe at this time 
end the beginning of his full-scale Iranian invasion was still 
some two years away* Thus when the Qiailbash army reached Khuy 
(near the present frontier of Iran and Turkey ) the news was re- 
Reived that the Ottomans had evacuated the Bitlis area at word of 
the royal approach and that Olameh (referred to as an haramzadeh * 
"that bastard 11 by the Shah who was infuriated at his desertion 
to the Ottoman side) had fled once again back to Istanbul. 

Although the Qizilbash objective had thus easily been achieved, 
land the Kurdish client, Sharaf Khan, restored to Bitlis, it is ob* 
Yious that the Shah was still concerned about the possibility of a 
large-scale Ottoman intervention, for he went into yaylao in the 
|NakhchiYan area of modern Armenia and then ended the "year* 1 on the 
western front by again going into qishlaq in Tabriz* 
pP;. While the Qizilbash were thus engaged on the western front and 
had made two successive nishlaos at Tabriz, the ambitious Fourth In- 
vasion of the Uzbeks was in full progress and all of Khurasan from 
; th « frontiers of f Iraq-i *Ajam to the walls of Jiarat had been occupied* 
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— ffh£ Maw "G rand Khan": Abu Sa f id Khan * 

I C# i -^— — — — — ~— ^ " ~ "" 



r ffft T&'atlng FJoblem 

The Safavid sources place Kuchim Khan's death in 936 as does 
tvfi tfzbek source RAQIM; two other tfzbek sources, however, QIPCMQ 
$ SILSILAT place the year as 937 • Since our underst a nding of 
*Ubeyd Khan's rebuff at the Marv qurultay and the timing of his 
fourth Invasion of Khurasan is somewhat dependent on the chronology 
here, It has been thought useful to attempt to establish these 
date's with greater precision 

The date of Abu Sa f ld Khan f s accession can be fixed by col* 
latiflg the following facts: (a) RAQIM gives the date as 1 Jumadll, 
but does not specify the year; it must however refer to either 93<>> 
f|e date given in this source for the death of Kuchim Khan or to 
k|& succeeding year of 937* (b) Both RAQIM and QIPCHAQ cite the 
tfading role of f Ubayd Khan at the Samarqand qurultay summoned at 
Kuchim Khan's death* (c) It has been seen from the narration of the 
Third Invasion that on 1 Jumadil 93& f Ubayd Khan was n sitting on 
§e throne of Harat n * RAQBPs date can therefore only be referring 
to the year 937. This date of accession reasonably close enough 
||||lPCBAQ f s statement that it occurred in mid-937 to be considered 
as being corroborated by two independent sources* It can therefore 
toooncluded that Abu Sa f ld became "grand khan" on 1 Jumadil 937/ 

■f -.'■■■■ ' ' ; '? : ~-- ■■■■ ■■■■■ '■'■ 

; 21 December 1530. 

It is not easy to date Kuchim Khan's death with such precision, 

j ~> The Safavid references (they are quite minor) are: AFZAL/ 62b. 
: p|I / 265b-26oa, AHSAN/ 234. TAAA/ 43 . MIFTAH/ 542a. BAYDARI/ 55a. 
I The tfzbek references (they are brief but are all we haTe): 
1 %g^ /ll 7*» ANONYM /2 lb. QIPCHAQ/ 591a t SlLSILAT/ ll6b-117a. 
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tnere 13 no way of knowing exactly how much time elapsed 
^tween his death, the summoning of the Samarkand curultay and 
t he accession of the new "grand khan". 

From the narration of the Third Invasion we know that *Ubayd 
jhSn had evacuated Harat on 21 "Su'l-Sij jeh 936/16 August 1530 and 
h .t he hed gone directly to Marv to wait for the rallying of the 
fcbek sultans. The events at Marv would therefore have extended 
ln to Kufcarram, 1^. the first month of the new Hijrl year of 937. 
le have seen that Kuchim Khan*s death, or what is perhaps more 
likely, the imminence of his death, may well have been an import- 
eat factor in Abu Sa'id's overriding of 'Ubayd Khan's call for a 
E8 w "Grande Armed* of the Uzbeks, 

The fact that we have both 936 and 937 dates for the death of 
Euchim Khan might then be interpreted as due to the fact that it 
occurred et about the Muaarram turning point of the Hijrl calendar. 
It is just es likely however that we are merely dealing here with 
the "chronological tangle" and that both dates are simply meant to 
refer to the same Turki year of Bars with its six months of 936 and 
its six months of 937. This is a preferable interpretation, , parti - 
Ifuiarly if QIPCHAQ's statement is accepted that 'Ubayd Khan was 
alresdy in Bukhara at the news of Kuchim Khan's death, i.e. after 
the return from the Marv curultay and therefore clearly on the 937 
side of Bars. 

The conclusion tentatively accepted here would be that Kuchim 
Khan was at the point of death during the Marv curultay end the 
Sizllbash threat end that he died shortly afterwards in Bars/ early 

late 1530. 
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i rf IS! Acce33l0n and the Question of Seniority 

I Both QIPCHAQ and RAQIM briefly refer to a Samarqand qurultay 

j of the fuXl Abu f l-Khayrid Dynastic House which met after the death 

0 f Kuchim Khan to choose a new "grand khan*. As has been noted, 
I pC cording to the thear y of the febek state the eldest member of the 

h 

\ en tire Dynastic House automatically assumed this role and it was 
-resume bly the business of such a guru It ay to extend the recognition 
0 t the "peers" and to conduct the traditional coronation ceremonies* 
nonetheless, in view of the hints at an tfzbek domestic crisis in h 
tie events concerning Abu Sa f ld f s death some three years later f and 
in riew of what is known of later tfzbek internal history, it may 

Hiell be conjectured that this ourultay could have produced party 
partisanship on "neo-eponymous" lines and that the seniority rights 
227. have been questioned* 

ILCHI/2dba is the only source to state specifically that Abu 
Sa'ld was indeed the eldest of the Abu*l-Khayrids and was chosen 
tecause he was "the eldest son of Kuchim Khan and the eldest of 
the khans of Turkistan and Mavara f al-nahr"o The other sources ig- 
nore the ouestion of seniority here: thus ANONYM merely states 
that since both o aghilffhays had died, the khanlyat ("khan- ship") 

^passed to Kuchim Khan f s son; and QIPCH&Q states that Abu Sa f id was 
chosen because the "uneles" ( i^e^ the heads of the "neo- eponymous 
clehs n ) and the "high dignitaries of the state" ( arkan-1 doulat ) 
Meeaed it advisable" ( banabar-1 gavabdld ). 

Despite the faot that most of the sources are silent on the 
subject of Abu Sard's seniority, it would appear that this was 
indeed a basis for the choice* Kuchim Khan had died at BO and since 
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MSa'ld (the eldest of many sons) wa3 third generation after 
bu'l-Khayr, it would seem likely that he was older than the Shah- 
Radaoid renresentative, i.e. *Ubayd Khan who was fourth generation 
n <i about 44 (lunar) years old at this time. Similarly the eldest 
< IbeRid, iskandar Sultan (fourth generation) was also probably 
he junior of Abu Sa'ld since he was yet to give birth to his first 
gon (the future 'Abdullah Khan) in 940 (i.e. about four years latsr) 
8 nd did not himself die until 991/1583. And the eldest Suyunjid, 
Barac Sultan, while of the third generation, was still presumably 
young, for it was not until 959/1552 that he became "grand khan" 
(most likely on the basis of being the eldest Abu» 1-Khayrid by then). 

It would thus seem reasonably likely that Abu Sa'id was indeed 
the eldest of the Dynastic House. The silence of the sources may 
indicate that this fact was taken. for granted; but then again it 
■■aipht indicate that the seniority factcr was not necessarily 
•deemed advisable" by this time. We shall see much the same situ- 
etion for the election of *Ubayd Khan himself, although there are 
lore sources in that case which speak directly of his seniority in 
ape by that time. (Tor a further discussion of the gradual decline 
of the seniority factor, see Section I p. 28;) 

Abu Sa'id Khan gets the cliche description common the taSkireh 
("biographical notices") of the tizbek khans. He is thus described 
ea being just, pious, poetically minded and devoted to the religious 
orders. That his rule was actually not quite that benevolent would 

1. 'Ubaya Khan was born in 892/1487 (ABD/20a,QIPCHA<^/591b,SILSILAT/ 
117b ). This is confirmed by RAQJM«s/127a assertion that he was "54" 
at the time of his death (in 946/1540). 
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suggested by the chronogram chosen in KAQIM/12D to mark his 
a th: "Oppression has departed* fZulm az mlvan raft). He seems 
we ver more spectacularly remembered for his corpulence, for he 
ul d barely mount a horse, and had to sleep in a sitting position 
ecause he could otherwise not have risen from his bed {HOTARI, 

qIPCHAQ). 

His "reign" covers the period of the Fourth Invasion of *huia- 

s £n and as will be seen, despite 'Ubayd Khan's apparent respect 

for the Changizid code and his acceptance of the decision of the 

;r ,.™«nfl ourultay . there was soon to be considerable friction 

between the two khans. (The beginning of this friction has al- . 

ready been observed at the rebuff given to 'Ubayd Khan at the 

^nv Marv curultay .) 

The general statements In the sources to 'TJbayd Khan's para- 
aount position among the Uzbeks even before he became "grand kharf* 
Himself (e^g. see the quote from RASHIDI, above p.29 n.l) are 
evidently meant to apply to the period of Abu Sa'id as well as to 
that of Kuchim Khan. HAIDABI/55a is specific on this point and 
states: "In his fl.e. Abu Sa'id's] time, 'Ubayd Khan was also 
(i.e. as in the time of Kuchim Khanj the man in control" • 

It is doubtlessly true that 'Ubayd Khan represented the major 
Ozbek military force at this time and that his Bukhara was re- 
placing Samaroand as the cultural center of Mavara'al-nahr. And 
there is no reason to doubt RAQIM's assertion that 'Ubayd Khan 

1. "Dar zaman-i u nlz 'Ubayd Khan saaib-i ikhtiyar bud." 
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domineted the Samarqand (mrultay and that It was he who had 

ced Abu Sa'id on the takht-i saltanatl or "throne of ruler- 
vjo". But the extent of his control over the "appanage- states" 
f his "peers" and of their individual foreign as well as domestio 
olicies was, as we have seen and shall see again, limited by such 

variable factors as his personal prestige and the consent of these 

"peers". 

From the events which follow it will become Increasingly 

c lear that Abu Sa 1 Id cannot be considered as the puppet of the 

wo uld-b§ king-maker, JUbayd Khan, and that the Abu*l-Khayrid 

sultans were "peers of the realm" in practice as well as in theory, 
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tr fhT^elTminary flzbek Raid on Mashhad 

"~ »Ubayd Khan did not take immediate advantage of the "Takkalu 
lsaster" and in faot the only record we have of tizbek activity 

ing thl3 first "year" of Tushqan/937-8/1531-2 is a raid on the 
wsbhed and Nishapur areas undertaken by the Khan's officers. The 
la part of the Fourth Invasion of Khurasan did not actually begin 
ntil the following spring of Luy when the Shah was engaged with 
m Ottoman threat at Bit lis. We have seen the possible reasons 
f or this delay as arising from the uzbek internal situation; but 
in the absence of any detailed information on the internal history 
of the tebeks for this period it is difficult to come to any 
definitive conclusions. 

This uzbek action, which led to the temporary occupation of 
Kashhed, was led by three of *Ubayd Khan » 3 major officers, all of 
whom have already been met with as participating in the previous 
invasions of Khurasan. They are: Qamish ughlan (Oglan), Tinish 
III and Shaykh Abu Sa'id Afrasyab. 1'hey crossed the Amu and came 
|la Sarskhs {on the main Bukhara-Mashhad Highway) directly against 

Mashhad . 

It is difficult to decide whether this uzbek expedition was 
e raid undertaken merely for plunder, or whether it was meant to 
test the Qizilbash defences at the time of the domestic crisis at 
court. AHSAN speaks of yartaul and ATZAL of ilghar , both of which 
would imoly a large-scale marauding action. It could very easily 
lleve been a combination of both raid and probe, 

iv.-S'-':':;:''.'-:::-^ • - * 

1# AF£AL /68a and AHSAN /238 have approximately the same aocounts; 
MzAlkl has a brief referenoe. 
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Mantasha Sultan, the new Ustajlu governor of Mashhad, could 
t hot>e to face the Uzbeks alone, presumably because the walls of 



Keshhed 



were not yet properly fortified and/or the invading tfzbek 



roup was a formidable one and not merely an Isolated band of 
blunderers* He therefore abandoned Mashhad to the invaders and 
withdrew toward wishapur to form a joint local Qizilbash army 
w ltb the Shamlu governor of tflshapur, Aghzlvar Sultan. 

This joint Shamlu-Ustajlu action in provinces evidently 
mirrors the new situation at Court, There Is ho mention of the 

;. Tekkalu governor of all Khurasan ( I»e« Ghazi Khan at Marat) as 
having been at all concerned with this Uzbek action at Mashhad* 

Oamish Oghlan and the Ozbeks in their turn now evacuated 
Kashhad at the news of the joint Qizilbash army*s approach. They 
crossed to the other side of what is called the "Siyah Ab n (the 

.»Blaok River" 1 ) and were engaged at a ford by the Qizilbash who were 
ia pursuit # This seems to have been a minor action and both sides 

Isoon withdrew. The Qizilbash uxnara sent a report of the event to 

f Court along with a number of tfzbek heads to certify their victory, 

and were honored by the receipt of khil%fcs ("robes of honor" )♦ 

Shortly after their victory these local governors were summoned 

to Court evidently to participate in the "Takkalu Disaster" and/or 

to reap the rewards of the new Shamlu-Ustajlu hegemony* The Sultans, 

Aghzlvar and Mantasha, are shortly to be seen playing major roles in 

-izilbash affairs — but at Court and at the Ottoman front, and not in 

Mashhad and fdshapur^espite the tfzbek threat. As so often observed 

in this narration, Court affairs and the Ottomn front came first 

and second —Khurasan was third on the priority list, 

!•■ Possibly the Qara Su (Turkish for "Siyah Ab) although this would be 
closer to Astarabad than to Mashhad ♦ The Qara Su is similarly vaguely 
Jooated in GHAZI/255 as the site of a battle "north of Mashhad 11 , Per- 

&%the reference is merely to the Kashf Hiver of Mashhad or to one 

r Hs minor tributaries* 
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~-cTT" The Fou rth Uzbek Invasion of Khurasan 
— rhft "Long Siege" of Harat 



7- fhs Ozbek Position during the Siege 

"'Kith the coming of the spring of Luy/93S/1532 when the Qlzil- 
v| 5 h were occupied with the threat of the Takkalu renegade, tflameh 
sultaa> and the Ottomans, mbayd Khan launched his Fourth Invasion 
f Khurasan and began the most extensive of his six sieges of 
Her at in the period of Shah 'Jahmasb: it lasted a year and a half. 

It is remarkable that the rather long descriptions of this 
3 iege In the Safavid ohronioles make no mentions of storms or 
sorties and it would therefore seem that even more than in the past 
sieges 'Ubayd Khan was relying on a war of attrition rather than 
a war cf siege-engines (of which he apparently had none of any 
oonsecuence) and assaults against the solid walls of Harat, 

To understand the reason for the sluggish nature of the 
campaign against Harat it is important to recall that as in the 
other invasions of Khurasan (except for the First and for the 
Battle of Jam which have special features) this was not an all-out 

1, JA!iG/14Sb-151a is probably the basic source for the situation 
inside Harlt during the siege. ROUZAT / 15 Ob- 1 5 la is clearly follow- 
ing JANG, but as frequently the case, makes additions for further 
ckrity. AH5AN /240-243 and APZAL/ o9a-71a , 72a are parallel accounts 
although AFML adds the starvation letter, and AHSAN notes the pre- 
sence of the etallq of Abu Sa'id. TAAA/44-45 is close to AHSAN, 
but. in the exchange of verse between *Ubayd and Khwajeh Amir Bek 
rich is ruoted in most of the sources, it substitutes the word 
"Khurasan* for "Bukhara" in the first beyt and attributes half the 
Terse to »Ubayd {whom it calls mard-i sha^ir-pisheh or a "profession- 
el soet n ), rather than to the Khwajeh, II£HI/ 2boa~oontains the 
:eece negotiations of Abu Sa'ld,and folio 44a also refers briefly E 

to the siege. TBZ/2 2 and HAYDARI/ 55a notice the event with few 
details. The only Ozbek mention is SILSILAT/ 120b which refers to 
the internal 0zbek disorders which compelled 'Ubayd to abandon tte 
aiege. 



: 
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fobek attempt backed by a full "Grande Ariaee" of the "neo-epony- 
It was essentially the private project of *Ubayd 



a «.£„ nna the Shah-Budaqids. As a matter of faot, although Kls- 



i ■>: 



I t0 a9 clans". 
I Ehsn and 

8 • 

| a Q 8r a Sultan, the Janlbegid ruler of Balkh, and possibly Abu 
I Ss'id, the "grand khan" himself, subsequently did appear at the 
1 4 8 ge of Harat, so low had *Ubayd Khan's prestige sunk that they 
, x oved much more of a hindrance than an aid to his de signs • 

Furthermore, even the personal army of T Ubayd Khan was spread 
rather thin, for along with the siege of JHarat a series of cam- 
paign 3 had been carried out in northwestern Khurasan and Astarabal 
which were so extended as to threaten the Ray-Tehran area # Although 
*Ubayd Khan's officers were successful in these campaigns, it did 
mean the appointment of governors and garrisons and thus served 
to deplete the potential against Earat* 

Ik The Qlzilbash Position during the Siege 

The Qizilbash garrison of Herat at this time was largely 
fafckalu and, had been established there at the time of Juheh Sultan* s 
supremacy at Court and the appointment of the new Bahram Mlrza- 
Ghszl Khan Takkalu administration of Khurasan {see above p*188} # 
In view of the recent "TakkalA Disaster 11 at Court it is somewhat 
sursrising to note the rather determined resistance put up by the 
garrison in the face of attenuating starvation and lack of support 
from the Court # There were, it is true, defections, atrocities 
and several attempts at a negotiated peace; but Harat did hold out 
for a year and a half* 

; furthermore, there were no prospects of any immediate royal 
||li8f t for a courier had soon brought back the news that the Shah 
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teen compelled to give priority to the western threat and that 
't must hold out on its own for the time being (AFZAL). The 
p K vaiu might well have wondered if this were not a continuation 
the "disgrace" or a revenge tactio by the new Shamlu regent, Bu- 
yn Khan, who had been abandoned in a similar predicament by the 
then Tsttcalu regent, Juheh Sultan. . 

Nothing is said specifically to this effect, but that this 
was possibly on the minds of the new Shamlu-Ustajlu clique is given 
plausibility by the council of war (ianqjt) described in the Shah's ; 

Diary (TEZ/21). In noting the deliberations of this janql it is 
isnortant to consider the fact that it was held after Ulemeh and 
[the Ottomans had abandoned their siege of Bitlls and when it was 
Itill possible for the Qizllbash army to rush to the relief of 
Harat. Yet instead of Harat, the .jangl debated the nlans advanced 
lostly by the XJstajlu, Mantasha Sultan (it will be recalled that 
|e had been recalled from Mashhad to serve in the west) to carry 
Jut an offensive against sivas and Diyarbakr in Ottoman held | 

|natolia; and, since Sulayman the Magnificent was then engaged in \ 

Iirot>e ( b-ghaza b-.1anlb-i fflrang rafteh ) to occupy advance strata- j 

||c positions which would be useful in the event of Ottoman aggression, j 
Sthough this plan was not carried out the Court did pass the 
jgyleo and oishlaq seasons on the relatively pacified western front 
IMtie Khurasan was being occupied on the east. 

The cue st ion of the Takkalu loyalty at Harat thus remains un- 
resolved. It can only be pointed out that when Ghazi Khan did 
ultimately desert, it was to the Ottomans and under the very 
Efferent circumstances of the "Grand Sedition" to be discussed 
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in the following chapter; and that the Takkalu governor of Bagh- 
g£d t Mihammad Khan, had remained loyal during the "Takkalu Dis- 
gster" and also when Sulayman was threatening Baghdad shortly later. 
It can only be said that uymaq-ties ( uymaqiyat ) were undoubtedly 
strong but that they do not explain all the motivations and patterns 
of loyalty of all the uymaq individuals. Partisan politios and 
the desire for personal advancement could apparently sometimes 
override the traditional uymaqiyat - as will be demonstrated shortly 
h 7 the apparent rapprochement of the Shamlu regent, Musayn Khan and 
seme of the Takkalu (including the same Ghazl jsJian) in the "Grand 
Sedition" . 



Hi 



starvation. Desertions and Atrooities in Harat 
The "long siege" began about Shawal/May when *Ubayd Khan 
cleared outside the city walls and camped at his usual site of 
Sfceylmaneh. The first step of the tfzbeks was to cut off the food 
sua water supplies of the city. Eventually famine began in Herat 
and the sources give the same gruesome details we h&»e seen before 
of the eating of dogs and cats, drinking of horseblood and the use 
3 of such ersatz as boiled leather and tree leaves. AFZAL/69b-70b 
fcss reserved the full text of a private letter written in Harat. 
et this time in which the generalities given in the sources of the 
sufferings of the city under siege and starvation become more 
-ersonalized: The subject of the letter (in full munshlyaneh style) 
Is s regretted inability to sup ay a requested bowl of pea-soup 
[( Sgfchud-ab )l 

As in the "seven-month siege" of 934/1528 the Qizilbash had 
bourse to the ruthless method of expelling the "nobodies" among 
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civilians (AHSAN here calls them mardum-1 muataj . "the needy") 
n( j of thoroughly plundering them In the process. Horror stories 
re told in the Safavid chronicles of the "harsh and "barbaric 
Tekkalu" ( shad Id va ghaliz : AFZAL) waiting at the expulsion points 
to strip "respectable women" (< avrat-l mastur ; JANG) and rip 
through their remaining possessions in the search to find hidden 
reluebles. 

The Safavid sources quite openly contrast thi3 "vile and 
finable aotion" (f i«l-i cabin u shant*" : JANG) of the Qlzilbash 
fith the uzbeks outside, who are said to have treated the expellees 
kin dly ( mihrlbant namudeh : AFZAL) and to have fed them. 

This mass expulsion seems to have been carried out more thorough- 
ly and ruthlessly than the similar action of the Shamlu in the 

>seven-month siege" for AHSAN records that "the city was so empty 

1 

thet no one was to be^3een in the markets". The result was that 

before too long only the "ghazis and Shi»eh" (i.e. the Qlzilbash 
perrison end its associates) remained in Herat, and they too were 
soon faced with starvation. 

Individual Qlzilbash now began Cleaving their families and 
sect" ( tark-1 tival va atfal va mazhab : JANG) and deserting over 
to the uzbeks. *Ubayd Khan was artfully encouraging this by feed- 
ing and honoring the renegades, ROOZAT is alone in darkly adding 
(but most likely without any authority, for it is closely following 
JANG here) that after the feasting, the tfzbeks took the renegades 
aside and ouietly disposed of them. 

1. "Shahr b-martabeh-* i khall shud keh dar asvaq kasi b-nazar 

dar namiyamad." 
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Ghazi Khan resorted to drastic counter-measures in en attempt 
h glt these Qizilbash defections. He issued an order making the 
h r ,e and "rot>erty of any deserter fair game for any loyal Qizil- 
' sh — with no cues t ions asked. It is not dear whether the original 
aer was meant to extend to the expellees* homes as well, and JANG 
vs thet there were at least one or two expellees in each home; 
bu t whatever the intention was, the Takkalu interpreted the order 
broadly and during the remainder of the siege they spent most of 
their time in digging for "buried wealth hidden by the expellees 
sd in a general licenced looting of Harat. 

Thet these acts were contrary to the morality of the times is 
rfde evident by the fact that when the Shah ultimately relieved 
nerat, Ghazi Khan was reprimanded for licencing these atrocities 
end restitution of the looted property was ordered. JNonetheless, 
narat was to be similarly looted thrice more by its Qizilbash 
protectors before the close, of the nerlod under discussion. And 
yet the Safavid sources persist in their generalities of a wioked 
fcbek zulm based upon the sectarian antagonisms in Khurasan. 

: 1y7 Attempted Peace Negotiations and Inner Uzbek Tensions 

At one stage in the siege peace negotiations reached the point 
where Ghazi Khan and Bahram Mirza had agreed to surrender the city 
oa the same terms which had been granted to Husayn &han and Sam 
Klrza at the first capitualation of Harat: i.e. the Uzbeks were to 
retire from the wall3 and permit the Qizilbash to evacuate peace- 
fully with their families and possessions and proceed unmolested 
to 'Irao-l *Ajam. *Ubayd Khan however proved unexpectedly adamant 
in his insistence that the Qizilbash humiliate themselves before 
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I the tizbeks by first stooning to pass underneath the Khan's tent- 
I -a This humiliation was rejected by the Takkalu and the siege 

J continued. . 

I we can only guess at the motivations involved here: Perhaps 

I tWmyd Khan was confident that Harat would be forced to surrender 
I 

unconditionally before long, and it is quite likely that at this 

noint he needed a victory with all its trappings in order to bolster 
his declining crestige. 

There are several indications which point to 'Ubayd Khan*s no 
longer being in full control of the situation at the siege. In- 
dividual tfzbeks were seoretly (AHSAN: nihan az 'Ubayd Khan ) selling 
horses (for food) to the Qizilbash and "fraternization" eventually 
reached the point where Uzbeks were actually bringing food into 
the city for sale (ROUZAT). The sources frankly state that the 
situation for the garrison would have been hopeless but for this 
unexpected source of aid, and that this was the major factor in 
making it possible for the Qizilbash to continue to resist for a 
year and a half. 

feore important for understanding *Ubayd Khan's personal 
nosition at this time is the fact that this "fraternization" ( dust 1) 
was not limited to commercially minded tfzbeks,but was oarried on 
secretly (TAAA: nihanl ) by Kfstan Qara Sultan, the Janibegid ruler 
of Balkh who had come to join in at the siege. Upon his arrival 
he had sent gifts of food to Bahrain Mirza inside Harat, and then 
had had some of his men bring horses into the city for sale. 

Of even greater significance for following both internal 
Ozbek history and the relations with Shah I'ahmasb is the possibility 
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f the presence of the "grand khan n f Ab5 Sa*£d himself, at the 
iep e and /or of his alleged peace negotiations (c^er the head of 
fUb^yd Khan) with the Qizllbaslu In trying to decide whether or 



not the "grand khan" actively Intervened at Harat, we come up 
| on ce more against the veil drawn down on tfzbek Internal history 

during this period by the insufficiency or inaccuracy of the sources 
a t our disposal* 

AHSAN and TAAA record the appearance of the ataliq of 
Abu Sa'ld late in the siege and his unsuccessful peace negotiations 
w ith the besieged garrison* If this is accepted (it Is perhaps 
strange that the other Safavid sources which have parallel accounts 
0 f the n long siege" make no mention of this particular event) the 
Implication is that Abu Sa f £d, although not necessarily personally 
present at the siege was decidedly intervening in f 0bayd iihan f s 
designs on iOiurasan. 



H ILCHI's "Rivayat" of an tJzbek-Q f izilbash Rapprochement 

ILCHI has a unique account (based on a literary rather than 
■a surely historical source) which while giving details on Abu 
Sa f id*s alleged peace negotiations and thus corroborating AHSAN 
end TAAA cannot be fully accepted, for so sensational is the nature 

l. r Seddon's Persian text of AHSAN/243 reads: "alalia ahu .aalld 

khannadshah sam arqand*» His English rendition {p*lll) as "Atallq 

£ou Sa'id, the King of "Samarqand 1 * might seem to suggest that 

AHSAN means that the "grand khan 11 himself was present at the siege* 

Atali^ the eruivelenVof l aleh t ^in the tfzbek usage of the time 

seems to refer to a khan or sultan* s personal administrative advisor, 

L^jt_ tT a private vazir"* (A random example Is in ABD/39h where 

f Abdullah Khan, after taking TirmiS in 980/1572, assigns it to 

MaUmud Sultan with the atallq .Mankall BI qushchl*) 

The text here should most likely be read with an i^afeh and 
translated as "the ataliq of Abu Sa f ld Khan , the King of Samarkand" . 
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he reo ort and so much Implied that the question Immediately 

I „\ es as t0 how itJ could remain unique. 'i'here are also internal 

J di fflculties in the story which give it very much the air of be- 

I g apocryphal. Nonetheless it is worth citing here at least as 

I indication of the realm of possibilities in Safavid-Uzbek re- 

i 
■, 



letions at this time. Furthermore every scrap of data on the Uz- 
bek side of the relations with Shah Tahmasb during this period is 
et least worth being noted. x 

l n should first be noted that this account in II£HI apnears 
fn the tfzbek section of the work, which is a General History, and 
thet Abu Sa'id's name does not appear in the terse mention of the 
Heret siege which anoears in the Safavid section of the same work. 
flCHI's tfzbek section is comparatively brief and sometimes unreli- 
cble and is in great contrast with the excellent section on the 
Court of Shah Tahmasb. An example of ILGHI's confusion in the 
seme description of Abu Sa'id's reign (f.2oba) is the statement that 
Abu Sa'id joined »Ubayd Khan in 937 in a siege of Harat which last- 
ed five years and six months. Even this quite impossible assertion 
is contradicted by the further statement that reigned four years 

end six months. 

The verse with which the text is fully sprinkled here is part 
of a masnavi which is dearly ILCHI's, authority for its rivayat. 
It Is ruite possibly extracted from Qasim Janabadl's Shahnameh 
devoted to Shah Tahmasb which is frequently cited anonymously in 
the Safavid chronicles but which. i3 specifically identified by 

;A72AL {see Appendix 2 p^LVJ). If this is ILCHI»s source then the 
question is still unanswered as to why this rivayat is ignored in 
the other chronicles which were fully aware of the contents of the 
Shehnameh . One explanation would be that the chroniclers did not 
eccest its fullf validity as a historical document. t As against 
this however is AFZAL's/3a statement t that Qasim Janabadi had been 
officially commissioned by Shah Tahmasb to write his Shahnameh . 
The problem must thus remain oi>en and a weak surmise offered 

■that rterhaos the account of the tfzbek-Safavid rapprochement by 
the rebels, gusayn Khan and Sam Mlrza, was regarded as either se- 
cret, or unflattering to the interests of the Safavid House and 
was thus suppressed. The author of ILCHI, a foreign envoy who 
completed his work in India, might not have felt bound by such 
"ualms. The faot remains that the chronicles never do openly tell 
is the grounds for suspicion against the Shamlu fugitives, and are 
ffiost unsatisfactory in the explanation of the motivations of 
fiusayn Khan and Sam Mlrza in the subsequent "Grand Sedition". 
There may well have been seoret diplomacy with the Uzbeks to which 

(Continued on next page) 
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This is the tail %&l& that ILCHI (or more exactly the poem 
*on which it is based) has to tell: Abu Sa f £d who was present 
t the Harat siege secretly sent word to Khwajeh Muzaffer Tabakchi 
/ he was a loyal Tajik administrator of both Shah Isma*£l and Shah 
lehmasb and was particularly active in Khurasan) to act as inter- 
mediary for a Safavid-tfzbek peace to be established on an exehange- 
marriege basis m The daughter of the "grand khan n was to be given 
to Sam Mirza ( sic ; not Bahram Mlrza), and Abu Sa*ld was in turn 
to marry the daughter of the late Durmish Khan (she would be the 
niece of Susayn Khan who [gusayn),it will be recalled, was a mater- 
nal cousin of Shah Tahmasb) # The plan was agreed to by both sides 
end representatives met in the Bagh-i Nazargah and signed the 
marriage contracts on the spot. Full peace was then restored to the 
extent that: "From the degree of fraternization, Who would know there 
had been contestation?** * The account simply ends with the state- 

(Continued from ^receding page) 

th e raasnevl and ILCEE refer to so obliouely, and unfortunately, so 

Inaccurately, 

The possibility should therefore be kept open that this rivayat 
does contain a sub-stratum of truth, but has confused the 935*0 and 
93*-940 sieges of Harat, For the references to Sam iflrza, to the 
late Durmish Khan (and thus indirectly to his brother, Susayn Khan), 
to Khwajeh teu£affar, and above all to the negotiations which led to 
8 final t>eace, sound anachronistic for the period of the n long siege" 
but do partially fit into place if they are made to refer to the 
earlier siege ended by Husayn ivhan and Sam Mirza's negotiated sur- 
render (see above, Third Invasion, p # 154)# 

In any case it appears doubtful if Abu Sa f id was personally 
present at the n long siege 11 , for, as we shall shortly see, SILSILAT/ 
120b asserts that it was the news of Abu 3a f id 1 s death in Mavara'al- 
nahr which finally drew 'Ubayd from the siege. This claim is part- 
ially confirmed by the Safavid sources which state that the Court 
heard the news of Abu Sa'id's death right after 'Ubayd's flight # 

It n Bina*l nanxudand guft u shunud 

Keh gufti keh hargiz khusumat nabud." 
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I t th6 t Abu Sa*ld then returned to Mavara f al-nahr* 

At best it may be said that there is a confusion here of 
1 is "long siege" with the siege of 935-6/1529 wiich had ended in 



1 Husayn Khan and Sam Mirza's negotiated surrender and evacuation of 

| Har at. There may actually be a substratum of truth to the 

I account of the Shamlu-Sam Uirzk rapprochement with the tfzbeks, and 

s 

3 tha t it has merely been recorded out of its proper context* if 

1 fnis is so f it would go far in explaining the "wanderings" of 

I 

I the Khurasan fugitives and the Court's suspicion of their acti- 

I titles in fars (Shtraz), for it would imply some sort of agree- 

I jtent had been reached between the Shamlu and the Uzbeks to reoog- 
l 

nize Sam idrza in place of Shah 'i'ahmasb* That this is not com- 

r nietely far-fetched will become more evident in the subsequent 
discussion of the roles of Husayn Khan and Sam Mlrza in the "Grand 
Sedition". 

Furthermore there are seven some slight grounds for accept- 

Ifing ILCHI f s account as it stands: i.e , as referring to the "long 
siege" end the time of Ghazi Khan Takkalu. Fa* Ghazi Khan, too, 
wes to t>lay a leading role in the "Grand Sedition" and was clear- 

Illy linked to both Husayn Khan at Court and to Sam Mlrza who had 

Iff by then been reappointed as governor of Khurasan, It was Ghazi 
Khan who most actively pushed the candidacy for the throne of Sam 
Mlrza— however, it was to the Ottoman Porte that he made his re- 
presentations, and not to the Uzbeks, 

Too much is obviously being implied here on too little basis 
in fact, Nonetheless, it is important to examine every clue, for 
there is a possibility that the "Grand Sedition" and the revolt in 



I 
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©urasan to be discussed below had some of its roots in Mavara 1 - 
gl-nehr in addition to the more obvious connections with the 
Sefarid Court and the Ottoman Porte. If the tfzbeks were actually 
involved, then the rivayat In ILCHI of a secret rapnrochement by 
nsrrisgs between the future rebels and the Uzbeks is decidedly 
relevant. 



1 
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r- r ne flzbek Concuests from Mashhad to Astsrabad 



-j- ?^a N orthwestern Campaign of the Uzbeks 



While f Ubayd Khan had personally gone against Harat and was 
settled down for the "long siege", his son, f Abd al^Ailz, and two 
0 f his leading officers, Qamish tfghlan and Khan Kaldi (Geld!) Baha- 
dur had been sent to take the area from Mashhad to Astarabad* 
According to TAAA, f Abd al- f Azlz had been sent against Mashhad, 
Khan Kaldi against Sabzivar, Qamish tfghlan against Astarsbad and 
8 fourth detachment against Bistam* These actions seem to have 
begun in" the winter season preceding *Uba yd Khan*s spring appearance 
before Harat* 

Nothing is said about the fall of Mashhad, Sabzivar and Nisha- 
$ur; hut the tfzbeks must have accomplished their missions here quite 
easily, for, as has been seen, the Qizilbash governors of the aree 
[notebly Mentasha Sultan Ustajlu of Mashhad and Aghzlvar Sultan 
..Shamlu of Nishapur) had been recalled to Court at the "Takkalu 
Disaster" and were then at the Western front ♦ 

L TAAA/44 has the^best of the brief accounts of the conquest 
of northwestern Khurasan and has a few details not given elsewhere ♦ 
A?ZAL /71b and AHS AN /243-4 have near identical accounts^ RAQIM/ llga 
hes the chronogram referred to for the taking of Astarabad, 

The accounts of the raid on Ray. are about the same in: T AAA/ 44 « 
; AFZAL /72 b, AHSAN/244, flOUZAT/ l50a-b» NUS£KH /215b. SHAHAF /5t>0-l«» 

Both AHSAN and AFZAL quote the same three beyts from a narrat* 
iye ^3navl which while anonymous in AHSAN is prefixed in AFZAL by 
the Phrase: Shamir guyad ("the^poet says 11 ); In AFZAL this phrase 
Indicates a cuote from ulrzk Qasim's Shalmameh of Shah TJahmasb 
(see above p. 220 n,l). 

It might be pointed out here that Seddon's reduced English 
version of AHSAN suffers from the automatic disregard of all verse 
in the Persian text. Not all the verse in AHSAN is ornamental rhetor- 
ic as in the case here* where the name of the Kirayll leader (Mir* 
ze f Al{) is piven in the verse alone and is accordingly not mention- 
ed in the English version (see Appendix Two, p # XLVII) # 
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The Ozbek detachment sent against Bistam did however meet 
ith opposition* When It appeared in the area, the QJLzilbash 

rnor of ^starabad and Damghan, Muhammad Khan Zu'l-Q,adar-ughlI t 
n t to the nomadic Kirayli Turkman of the Astarabad-Jurjan area 
for 8 id. The Kirayli, under Mlrza 'All Sultan, immediately joined 
t he Qizilbash at Damghan and the allies marched together against 
the febeks outside of Bigtauu A battle was fought (in which a 
certain Qara Haydar was the Qizilbash hero) and the Uzbeks were de- 
bated end forced to retire* tfzbek prisoners and heads were sent 
beck to the Court which was then in the first Tabriz qlshlaq where 
^snarations were being made for the relief of Bit lis. Congratula- 
tions were sent by the Court in the form of khll*ats to both the 
Oizilbash governor and his Kirayli ally* 

Nothing further is said about Bistam and it is barely possible , 
thet the Ozbeks did not occupy it during this Invasion, for we are 
told that when the Third Khurasan Liberation campaign was under way, 
the Qizilbash advance army marched into Bistam,which then served 
as a bese for the operations against Qamish tfghlan in Astarabad, 

As for Astarabad, there are no details on its fall* The next 1 

heard of it, Qamish tJghlan was already established as the tfzbek 
governor there and Muhammad Khan, the Qizilbash governor who had at 
first been victorious at Bistam, was in refuge near Ray* 

RAQIM has a chronogram which if accepted would place the fall 
of Astarabad as early as Jumadlll- 938/J&nu&Tj 1532 , i«s» more than 
toee months before f Ubayd Khan appeared at Harat. This same 
source gives the credit for the taking of Astarabad to r Abd al-'Azlz 
Sultan who, according to TAAA had been sent against Kashhad. The 
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S **<» two independent accounts may however be reconciled by assuming 



1 1 



that f Abd al-*Aziz and Qamish Oghlan both joined together for the 
|J 4stB rabad campaign and that at its termination the latter remained 

I ln Astarabad while 'Abd al-*Aziz returned to his governorship at 

I ■■ 1 ■ 

$ Ksshhsd. 

| jJ7 l~he Daring Uzbek Ha Id on the Hay Area 

After about a year of occupation of Astarabad and while the 
| "long siege" was still in progress, Qamish Ughlan carried out a 
J raid deep into 'Iraq-i »Ajam and penetrated as far as the Savuq 
| Bulsgh (Turkish: "Cold Springs") area of Ray. 

p. There is a striking parallel, whioh would indicate that many 
j of the same factors were still at play, between this raid on Ray 
j | end the one carried out during the Second Uzbek Invasion by Zaynish 
f Behadur to Firuzkuh (see above p. 116) to which the then Qizilbash 
j; governor of Astarabad, Zaynal Khan had fled. The timing was approx- 
giiately the same, that is the very beginning of spring (Qamlsh tfgh- 
lien's raid is dated as Sha'ban 939/March 1533); and the situation 

|j : . JA^IM's chronogram is a double one for by writing out and total- 
dngthe letters of the month of the conquest ( Mah-i Jumadj al-akhir) 

|.he year is supposed to result. The difficulty is that the year 

nurnsout to be 937 and is given as such in RAQIM. 
_^ Here is one case where we can prove the fallibility of the 
IT f m S r te ? witll0Ut relying on the independent chronology establ- 
i here for the already cited RABINO's/27-8 inscription trim 

iSH! m 2 SqUe dat ? S ? he arrlyal ot toe new Qizilbash governor, 
gamed Knan very precisely as the first of the same month of 

-Si \ the 7ear ^IZ 1 RA( ^ m * s 937 , even when buttressed by its 
"%IiL ^°?J gr S m ' J s thus f ee ",to be actually referring to the 938 
m onion of the Turk! year Tushnan (i.e. 937-93S). " 222 

'ffiicat/tL? 8 ^ H in ^ 6 ? J «"^illl^. h±± January 1532, it would 
$'Kw Jhl ? he F0Urtil Inyasi ? il be g a n in toe winter preceding 
Mil* KhaQ, 8 u anP©arance at Harat, and that Astarabad must have 
S? i ? ! ery 3h ortly after the Qizilbash victory at Bistam the news 
^»»lch reached the Court during its oishlao / Clsi;a,n ' the news 
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I gt Court was approximately the same, that is, a long overdue 

i 

1 r *urasan campaign was in the planning stages. The most important 

i **** 

if 

| „ 8 rellel is the fact that just as Zaynish Bahadur* s raid into »Iraq-I 

Ajem hed set off the First Liberation, now too the Court wa3 
! kicked into realizing the danger of the enemy »s deep penetration 

1 

| ea d warned against any further delay. 

| The parallel between the two raids is not however oomplete: 

unlike Zaynal Khan, the Qizilbash governor- in-exile in the new 
situetion ,i.e. Muhammad Khan, did manage to escape , His per- 
sonal possessions were however plundered and the tfzbeks drove off 
a considerable amount of the livestock from the area (ROUZAT). 
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— TEJFevd Khan's Evacuation of Khurasan and his Klection as 



I "Grand Khan n 

I 

5 We have already described the sagging tfzbek morale at the 

[ „ lon - siege 1 * of Harat and the apparent efforts at interference or 

| ren sebota^e by f Ubayd Khan's Janlbegid "peer 1 *, Kistan Q,ara Sultan 

fll a by the atalic of Abu Sa'ld, the "grand khan n « 

The Safavid sources then state that with the approach of the 

formidable ^nd invincible army of liberation of Shah ^ahioasb, f Ubayd 

08n fled once again from his stege of Harat without attempting to 

0 ffer any resistance* Although such statements are munshiyaneh 

a nd not necessarily to be taken literally, nonetheless there is most 

likely an element of truth, for f Ubayd Khan could hardly have been 

in e position to offer any serious resistance to the full-scale 

;izilbash army. - 

.... This can however be only part of the explanation for there is 

en unexplained lapse of somewhat over two solar months between the 

Khan 1 s "flight* and the Shah* a entry into Harat (date of the tJzbek 

retirement: 14 Rabi^I 940/3 October 1533; date of the Shah's entry: 

22 Junadil/9 December}* This does not suggest a wild "flight" at 

the amroaoh of the Shah; neither however does it per se disprove it* 

There are some indications of a new turn in developments on 

the tJzbek domestic scene back in Mavara f al-nahr at this very time 

*kich would seem to be of relevance here in understanding why 

'Ubeyd Khan abandoned his Fourth Invasion without making any attempt 

!• The tfzbek references to the accession of *Ubayd Khan are; ANONYM/ 
p, RAQIM/120b-121a t SUBHAN/51a«92a. 8ILSILAT /120b. QIFCHAQ /591a-592a. 
iothis may be added RASHIDI/283* 

The brief Safavid notices of the death of Abu Sa'id and the 
accession are: AHSAN/247, AgZAL /74a. ILCHl/ 2boa. HAYDARI/ 55a. 
«^a2i/257b f MIFfJS 7542a« 
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*>oose Shah Tahmasb's new liberation army. These internal 
a ts center unon the death of Abu Sa'ld Khan (under mysterious 
ir cujnstances?) and the emergence of «Ubayd Khan finally as the 
il-f lodged "grand khan" of the Abu»l-Khayrid Uzbeks. 

It must first be reiterated that it is very difficult to 
llow the internal uzbek situation for this period ,and until 
eW sources come to light we can only make conjectures based on 
endom miscellaneous data scattered in different and sometimes 
contradictory sources. /. 

It is reasonably certain, however, that Abu Sa*ld died at 
ebout the time the "long siege" of Herat was drawing to an end. 
And this fact resolves the variations in the sources as to the 
number of years in his reign and the 939/940 years both given as 
the year of death. From the independent chronology established 
here the date of death can be placed at about the month of Rabl<II/ 

September in 940/1533. 

Another fact that is reasonably certain is the ensuing access- 
ion of 'Ubayd Khan as "grand khan", for all sources (except the 
obscure AHSAN-AFZAL rivayat to be discussed below) agree that 
'Ubayd Khan succeeded at the death of Abu Sa*id. i'he sources are 
fulte explicit: ILCKI.RASHIDI and QIPCHAQ all state that he was 
elected as the eldest of the Abu* 1-Khayrid Dynastic House; a number 
of chronograms are given to mark the event (the most recurrent is 
ypll-yi mulk 'Ubaydullah Khan which does yield 940); SUBHAN,SIL- 
SILAT and RAQIM attest to the fact that the khutbeh-3ikkeh pre- 
rogatives were issued in his name; and finally QIPCHAQ, has a brief 
description of the Samaroand ourultay whioh met after Abu Sa f ld f s 
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A a th end elected f Ubayd Khan, *he evidence would seem totally 
citable that 'Ubayd Khan was In fact elected "grand khan" In 

940/1533* 

We are however on much less certain ground In attempting to 

understand the implications of these two interrelated events. There 

*re seven apparently unrelated items in both the Safavid and tfzbek 

sources which when put together make it possible at least to make 

some surmise as to the nature of the events which led to f Ubayd Khan's 

^ e ek evacuation of Khurasan and his succession as "grand khan n » 

■ ItejLi : 

Both SILSILAT and QIFCHAQ, have references to disorders in 

Mavara'al-nahr at about this time and although their accounts are 

independent and do not jibe chronologically, they may represent 

an identical sub-stratum of fact, 

SILSILAT states that f Ubayd Khan left the siege of Herat at 
the news of Abu Sa f id 9 s death and the ensuing "disorder and law* 
lessness in Mavar a * al-nahr n ( bad-nasaoi va bl-gabit-gl-r j, M^vara'al. 
nahr)« The implication is that 'Ubayd Khan hurried back home in 
order to assert his legitimate claim as n grand khan" to which there 
wes apparent opposition. 

The cause of the "disorder and lawlessness" at Abu Sa'ld's 
death is not explained in SILSILAT;, but inasmuch as this is a 
relative term and is used here from the viewpoint of 'Ubayd Khan's 
ultimate success, the conjecture may perhaps be permitted that these 
disorders were concomitant with Abu 8a*£d f s death. That Is to say, 
la view of what h&o been seen of *Ubayd Khan's decline In prestige, 
administered at least partially by Abu 3a* id and perhaps abetted 
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the Janlhegids, should the possibility not be considered that 
yd xkan was personally involved in the disorders of the time of 
buSa'ld 1 ^ death and that he had to rush back to Samarqand to 
, rote ct his interests? 

QIPCHAQ, also speaks of disorders in Mavara*al-nahr. It asserts 
that after a year and a half of n residenoe n (sic: lqamat ) at Herat, 
t'ubeyd Khan had to leave suddenly at the receipt of "frightening* 
(inutavabhish) news from Turklstan. He therefore left his son, Mu~ 
jammed Kailm in Harat, returned to Mavara f al~nahr, brought the 
"stubborn rebel" ( xnu*anid ) to condign punishment in Samarqand and 
then went to Bukhara • It is unfortunately not stated what this 
"frightening 11 news was, nor is the identity of the "stubborn rebel n 

revealed. 

Although it is tempting to link this account with SILSIIAT 
(In Item 1), there is a major difficulty: QIPCHAQ. claims to be 
referring to an event after the accession of 'Ubayd Khan and not 
before, and indeed the citing of Muhammad Rahlm's name is more in 
accord with 'Ubayd Khan f s Fifth Invasion to be discussed in Chapter 6* 
Nonetheless, the reference to "a year and a half" f i Jt e mSmmm the duration 
of the "long siege" is a lead ♦ It might possibly suggest that 
CIKJHAQts rlvayat is actually meant to apply to the time prior to 

I'Ubayd Khan's accession ( i,e, to the Fourth Invasion) but has con- 
fused the reporting of the Fourth and Fifth Invasions, 

f If QIPCHAQ* s statement could be made to refer to the p&fidd 
of the "long siege", then it would be complementary to SIXSIIAT's 

|ccount and we could assume an active revolt against 'Ubayd Khanfs 
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^inent assumption of the "grand khan" position at the death of 
v ' * n »{a and thus explain the resulting disorders which arose 
^le 'Ubayd Khan was still at his Harat Siege. 

•ItgS-l : 

While still in the realm of conjecture, one may speculate as 

the Identity of QIPCHAQ's "stubborn rebel". A clue is perhaps 
t o be sought in the APZAL-AHSAN rlvayat of Abu Sa»Id»s succession 
according to which it was *Abd al-Latlf, the brother of Abu Sa»ld 
wh0 succeeded as "grand khan", and not *Ubayd Khan at all. 

It could perhaps be argued that this particular Safavid riva- 
y8 t arose through a misunderstanding of the Uzbek government 
system: for *Abd al-Latlf did apparently succeed— but only to 
tn e Seraaroand appanage of the Kuohkunjids. It might also be supposed 
that this misunderstanding arose from the fact that * Ubayd Khan 
cade Bukhara his capital (QIPCHAQ,SILSILAT) rather than the 
previous Abu ' 1-Khayrid seat of Samarkand. 

These explanations would seem rather flaccid however, for 
both AHSAN/295 and AFZAL/108a make it perfectly clear in their 
obituaries for «Ubayd Khan that they considered him— by the time ' 
of his death some six years later — to have been the actual "grand 
khan".' Thus AHSAN states: "His territory was Bukhara and Kish 
Ehahr-i Sabz] although ^literally: * and*] the mintage j prerogative 
of the »grand khans'Jin all of Mavara*al-nahr was in his name". 1 
This statement clearly indicates AHSAN*s awareness of the subtil- 
ties of the Uzbek system and its recognition of *Ubayd Khan as 
We "grand khan". 

L "Mamlaktash Bukhara va shahr-i Kish va dar jam{ f -i Ma vara* a 1- 
: *te sikkeh b-nam-i u bud." 
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There would then have to be another explanation for, the 
1 nieue reference to 'AM al-Latif as the successor to Abu Sa f ld. 
The answer is perhaps to be found in the fact that according 
t0 AF2AL, the source of this rivayat is a report received by the 
Shell in mid-winter at the Harat qlshlaq . l«e» about three or 
I four months after *Ubayd Khan f 3 abandonment of Harat and return to 

I; . - 

Ksvera T al-nahr« It is thus quite conceivable that the report of 
tAbd al-Latif 'a succession n to the throne of Turan" ( bar takht-1 
Turin) does actually represent a brief moment in tfzbek history 
gn d that f Abd al-Latif had momentarily usurped the position of 
"grand khan". Thus 'Abd al-Latif might be QIFCHAQ's "stubborn 
j r ebel n or the cause of SILSILAT*s "disorder and lawlessness in 
Ke?ara f al-n8hr rt which drew 'Ubayd Khan from the siege of Harat 
at the news of Abu Sa*ld*s death* 

The fourth apparently unrelated fact is found in another 
Tjassape in QIPCHAQ (591a). It is outwardly innocuous and quite 
possibly has no bearing on the situation. Nonetheless it is 
worth noting that »Abd al-Latif and Baraq Sultan (the head of the 
Suyunjids of Tashkand-Turkistan) paid a respectful visit { b«-mula~ 
zlmat rasldand) to Abu Sa'ld in Samarqand where they were greatly 
honored and graciously dismissed. The date of this meeting is 
of Interest to the discussion here: 938, i.e./ very likely when 
f Ubayd Khan was engaged in his Fourth Invasion of Khurasan* 

This item might well pass unnoticed except for the possibility 
that ! Ubayd Khan's claim to dominate #zbek affairs might very 
possibly have been discussed, SILSILAT*s "disorder and lawlessness" 
|^t then refer to the growing hostility of the » peers 1 * and the 
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I "grend khan" {of whioh evidence lias been seen) or perhaps even 

| to so 1516 30Tt ot P 10 * en S ineer ed against the Shah-Budaqids while 

I 

Hjbsyd Khan was away at the "long siege". Perhaps the attempted 

I sabotage of the Janibeglds and of the ataliq at the Harat siege 
jnsy be related to this particular seemingly innooent visit of 
state recorded in QIPCHAQ. In favor of suoh dark views is the 
feet that QIPCHAQ, is a particularly terse source for the period 
0 f 'Ubayd Khan and it is striking that such an apparently petty 
detail should have been recorded unless it did indeed have a more 
general signifioanoe. 
Iten 5: 

The remaining three items refer to later events but reflect on 
this period of 'Ubayd Khan's emergenoe as "grand khan". 

The first is to be seen in the Uzbek succession after 'Ubayd 
Khan's death in 946/1540. The "grand khan" elected then is gen- 
erally considered in the sources to have been 'Abdullah Khan I 
(note: not the much more famous 'Abdullah Khan II, the unifier of 
the tfzbek3). He was the son of Kuchim Khan and thus the brother 
of both Abu Sa'id and »Abd al-Latif. After this 'Abdullah Khan's 
death some six months later, «Abd al-Latif was finally recognized 
es "grand khan". 

Since 'Abdullah Khan had most likely been elected by virtue 
of his seniority in the Abu'l-Khayrid Dynastic House (ILCHI/267a 
describes him at that time as being "the eldest of the khans"), 
he would of oourse automatically have been the eldest of his own 
^chkunjld clan as well. That is to say, it w>uld seem obvious 
thet 'Abdullah Khan was older than his brother *Abd al-Latif , 
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I . that a t the time of Abu Sa'id*s death it was 'Abdullah Khan 

ther then 'Abd al-Latlf who was the nominal head of the Kuohkunjids, 
I This fact would hare a direct bearing on the events leading 

to 'Ubayd Khan's election as "grand khan" which we are attempt- 
ing to reoonstrcut he res for it would mean that 'Abd al-Latlf, 

iunlor in his own Kuchkunjid clan, would have to be considered 
s a usurper by the Changlzid code in any contest with 'Ubayd 
jOian over the position of "grand khan". 'Ubayd Khan would then 
ha ve been defending his legitimate rights against the opposition 
of his "peers". This could certainly be considered as "disorder 
and lawlessness" on the part of a "stubborn rebel". 

Item 6 . 

It will be seen from Part 3 "C" of this chapter that the 
qizilbash had planned an offensive against the Uzbek homelands 
directly after 'Ubayd Khan's precipitate flight from the Harat 
siepe. Full scale preparations had actually been made by the Shah 
in his Harat qishlaq after the Third Liberation of Khurasan, to 
come up against the JLmu line and carry out an offensive which was: to 
have definitively ended the Uzbek threat to Khurasan, and in keep- 
ing with this plan Qizilbash detachments had been sent against 
Harv end Gharjistan, both of which had been occupied. 

We shall return to this offensive below, but it may be point- 
ed out here that it is certainly possible that the one and only 
forward campaign planned by Shah Tahmasb against the Uzbeks may 
have been linked to a severe domestic crisis among the Uzbeks 
which might have encouraged the hopes of the Qizilbash at this parti- 
cular time. As will be seen below there is little other explanation 
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for the nlanned Qizilbash offensive at this tim8 of imminent 
dos estic and Ottoman threats to the very existence of Shah Tah- 

^ S b*s Iran. 

nes 7: 

The final item is from negative evidence: *Ubayd Khan did 
no t launch his Fifth Invasion of Khurasan until a year and a half 
after his abandonment of the "long siege", and this despite the fact 
that It is the very period when Qizilbash Iran seemed to be fall- 
ing aoert at the hands of the Ottoman invaders and an internal 
revolt with deep roots in Khurasan itself. To this may be added 
the fact that when the Khan did finally appear in Khurasan he had 
a contingent of Khwarizmian Uzbeks, and not of Uzbeks from his own 
Atm'1-Khayrid Dynastic House. 

The interpretation might easily beothat the Uzbek domestic 
3 ituetion during this period did not permit the luxury of a 
Knuresan invasion, and 4 the presence of the Khwarizmians might 
lardy that allies had been sought and found by the Shah-Budaqids 
in order to secure their position against the opposition of the . 
rival *neo- eponymous olans". 

An attempted reconstruction of the events, based on the above 
seven unrelated items would be: There had been growing resistance 
among the rival olans to 'Ubayd Khan's would-be domination of 
Ozbek affairs and that this had been intensified during the Khan's 
long absence at the Harat siege. When the "grand khan", Abu Sa*ld, 
died in Samaroand under uncertain oiroumstanoes, the opposing party 
resisted »Ubayd Khan's legal right to the accession by virtue of 
Ms seniority and reoognized the Kuchkunjid, 'Abd al-Latif instead. 
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»m>ayd Khan was therefore forced to alsandon his siege of Harat 

a could make no effort to engage Shah Tahraas^s army of libera* 
tton. ^P on his retlirn t0 Mavara f al~nahr, *Ubayd Khan defeated his 
neinies 0 f the n neo*eponymous clans* and was finally elected as 
strand khan n by a legal ourultay in Samarqand. His position how- 
ever was not fully consolidated for at least another year, during 
which time outside aid from the Khwarizmian Uzbeks was sought to 
counter the rival clans. When his position was secure he was 
finally able to launch his Tifth Invasion of Khurasan* 

It must be emphasized that the above reconstruction is 
tentative and is not based upon the direct evidence of any one 
source. 
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The Third Royal Liberation of Khurasan 
r- fn e Ll beret ion of Northwestern Khurasan 




XT" Us Beginning of the Campaign and the Liberation of Astarabad 
It will be recalled that the Court hai remained In Azarbayjan 
f 0 r two consecutive clshlaos while ♦Ubayd Khan f s tfzbeks had over* 
ru n most of Khurasan and had kept Harat under the "long siege* # 
The feet that there had been no attempt at relief or even aid to. 
tie Qizilbash of Khurasan could not be Ignored Indefinitely and the 
Court had finally been committed to a Third Liberation. Preparations 
were therefore made during the second Tabriz cishlaq for the coming 
spring campaign of Yilan/939/1533» 

The news of the daring tfz-bek raid by Qamish tfghlan of Astara- 
bad on the Ray area served as an impetus for these projected plans. 
The Ustajlu, Bedr Khan was accordingly named as laleh to the 3hah*s 
youngest brother, Alcas Mirza and both were appointed to the governor- 
ship of Astarabad 2 and sent on ahead of the main Qizilbash army to 

1, There are three reasonably detailed accounts: AFZAL /72a-73a y 
TAAA/44,45 and AHSAN /244-5* Although the accounts are parallel, 
there are some differences (particularly in the -details^ of TAAA and 
AH3AN) and 3ome additions (particularly in AFZAL). These variations 
ere indicated in our narrative. 

The other accounts are minor: ILCHly Wu NUSAKH/ 216a« SHIRAZI/ I 

004a end TSZ/22, (ILCHI is ouite clearly following TEZ here*) Both I 

SUSAKH and SHIRAZI give the date of the beginning of the Third Lib- I 

eration, a fact not given elsewhere (NUSAKH: the last 10 davs of *Zu»l- I 

pjjeh; SHIRAZI: 3 55u»l-Qa»deh). * | 

f 

2. Both ROUZAT/149b and SHARAF/56I record the appointment of Alqas 1 I 
end Bedr Khan to Shirvan at this same time, rather than to Astarabad. 
^nis may be due to a simple error in chronology, for they were 
ooth eventually anointed to Shirvan upon its conauest by the Qizil- 
M3h in 945, Another interpretation would be that the at>oointment I fj 
nea actually been made to Shirvan; that the Court was preparing for ■ 1 
a conquest of Shirvan during the second Tabriz olshlao and had no \ I 
clear-cut intention of beginning the Third Khurasan Liberation that I | 
3 Ting; but that the news of the ftzbek raid on Ray caused a change I | 
in plan; and thus Aloas and Badr Khan were shifted in their appoint- I 
wnts from Shirvan to Astarabad. . j| 

■ I 
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! Hfcerate the srea to which they had been appointed. 

The Shah and the main Qlzilbash army followed along rather 

le isurely having left Tabriz as late as 8 "2u»l-Qa*deh/l June. 

fjjis late startiig date (it was a long way from Tabriz to Karat) 

E iglit simply indicate logistic difficulties, but it might also 

icnlcete that even now the Shamlu-Ustajlu clique at Court was not 

orerly anxious to rescue the Takkalu — and Harat. 

The newly anointed governors to Astarabad had left Tabriz 

e s the advance army of the Third Liberation, Upon reaching Bistam 

£ council ( jan^l ? was held in which it was decided J by Badr Khan 

la TAAA; by Alcas Mlrza in AHSAN) to march directly against Asta- 

rebld and take Qamish Ughlan by surprise. So successful were the 

pizilbash in this, that most of the Uzbek garrison was caught 

lolling h t he hammam (bathhouse) when the guran or "war-cry" of 1500 

qizilbash horse shouting "Allah Allah" and the blatant enemy mill* 

ter? fifes suddenly sounded in Astarabad. The Uzbeks were caught 

in a aost embarrassing position this Battle of the gaznmam and were \ 

soon surrounded and captured. Although Qamlsh Ughlan and a few 

f 
others {7/8 in TAAA; 5 in AHSAN) did manage to escape to Marv, his [. 

four brothers and some 500 of his men were taken and executed. 

The severed Uzbek heads were jubilantly sent back to the Shah j 

who hed by then reached Qazvln an the march east from Tabriz (AFZAL). 

Congratulatory khll«ats were sent to the new governors of Astarabad 

who regained in the liberated city with their detachment, and sought 

"to comfort" ( tasalll-yl khatlr ) the Shi'eh population (AFZAL), 
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fj ^7 The Liberation of Sabzivar. Nishapur and Mashhad 

The Court, continuing on its way east, now appointed a new 
| gdvsnce detachment of Rumlu horse (300 plus a group of Kubiklu |?J 
in.TAAA; 200 in AHSAN) under Sufyan Khalifeh Rumlu. This advance 
oar ty soon advanced to Sabzivar where the tfzbek garrison of 4000 men 
under the governor Khan Kaldi Bahadur was defeated (150 tfzbek were 
t8 3cen and executed) and forcei to flee to Nishapur. 

Sufyan Khalifeh continued his pursuit but requested Qizilbash 
reinforcements in order to defeat the remaining tfzbeks under Khan 
Kaldl and the 7000 (AHSAN: 8000) horse still remaining with 'Aod al- 
•Aziz, the Uzbek governor of Mashhad. The advance detachment was 
thus joined near Nishapur by a force under three of the leading 
Qizilbash umara : the co-regent himself, Husayn Khan Shamlu, Aghzi- 
rar Sultan Shamlu, and Amir Sultan Rumlu (the grandfather of the 
author of AHSAN). 

The new Qizilbash army was victorious over the tfzbeks in a 
battle near Nishapur and began advancing on Kashhad(that is accord- 
ing to TAAA and AFZAL; AHSAN, the least detailed of the accounts 
hes Sufyan take Nishapur by himself and then joined by the rein- 
forcements). The army was imposing enough to force *Abd al- f Aziz 
to evacuate the Holy City and he fled to join his father, «Ubayd 
Khan at the "long siege". The Qizilbash thus entered Mashhad with- 
out any opposition. 

According to AFZAL, the Shah himself soon arrived in Mashhad 
dhe had been leisurely hunting enroute while his umara were direct- 
ly engaging the Uzbeks) and after performing the pilgrimage rites 
| 6W appointments were made to the liberated areas of Sabzivar, 
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1 1 MisiiaTjur and Isfareiin. 

i'4 



4 



Sufyan Khalifeh Rumlu must have been appointed to one of 
these nosts, for we find him the following year at Khabushan 
w here he was resisting an tizbek raid; his presence there would 
suggest that at very least he had been appointed as governor of 
n earby Isfarain at this time. A new Ustajlu governor, Shah Quli 
Sultan, was appointed to Mashhad evidently to replace the Ustajlu, 
\ gantasha Sultan, who had become highly influential and remained 
gtteched to the Court, A new vazir for the local administration 
0 f feshhad and the superintendence of the Holy Shrine was also 
named: he was Masifca Khwajeh Ruhallah Khuzanl Isfahan!, the 
; grandfather of the author of AFZAL. (This latter fact presumably 
[explains the many unique details given in AFZAL for events in Mashhad.) 

■ iiiT The Martyrdom of an Uzbek Sunni "for the love of Imam Riza ,r 
An Uzbek source (SUBHAN/91a-b) cites an interesting, although 
|obscure tale which would seem relevant in understanding Sunni and 
giii'eh attitudes toward Imam Riza of the Holy Shrine of -Mashted, 
frequently referred to in the Safavid (and here also Uzbek) sources 
; es the "Sultan of Khurasan", The account would seem to relate to 
t|is very period of Shah Tahmasb's presence in Mashhad for the ohrono- 
|r«m given ( Shahld-i *Ishq-l Sultan : "Martyred for the love of the 
^Sultan'") yields 939/1533. 

x he tale in brief is that the Uzbek p0 et, Moullna* Kukchl, had 
|een given leave by »Ubayd Khan (presumably at the "long siege") to 
" s 'Ke the Pilgrimage to Mashhad. The Moulana had completed the pil- 
piaage rites, had left a casldeh (a longish poem of praise) in 
j|.|or of imam Riza, and was already returning to Bukhara when 
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Ah Teiflwsb beard about this sacrilege and sent a group of men 
fte r him. The Moulani was "martyred" on the spot. 

Although there are probably other factors involved in this tals 

loh ere not given by our source, the moral would seem to be 
i(|tlt tfzbek Sunnis might very well have had a high regard for the 
Uhi.eh Im^ms (cf . above p.156 for the similar pilgrimage of the 
Ottoman, sldi 'All Ra'ls), but that this was not considered suffi- 

l8n t grounds for religious fraternization by the extreme Shi'ism 
„f Shah Tahmasb's Court. For while sectarian fraternization might 
tie ecce^tsble on the level of "la grande politique", it was apparent- 
j y not to be countenanced on the more individual and emotional level 
of potion. 
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I: ^ Ftr — ^wg JJ^ntry into Harat and the Appointment of the fourth 

I * Khur asan Administration 

3 MM 

»M ....... | 

Some two solar months after. 'Ubayd Khan's abandonment of the 

«<<W on 22 Jumadll %0/9 December 1533, the Shah finally 



d Harat. Since the winter season was at hand the Qizilbash 
1 settled down for its first cishlaq in Khurasan. 
i After the welcoming ceremonies were over the Shah heard the 
I Plaints brought in by the Haratls against the Takkalu atrocities 
i uring the siege. Ghazl Khan was royally reprimanded; a number of 
Iv&alu qizilbash was executed ( JANG ) ; restitution of looted property 
6 was ordered; and in oases where such restitution was not feasible 
fe the royal treasury was opened to make amends. 

It is difficult to judge accurately the extent of genuine 
R Court concern with the Qizilbash atrocities on the "nobodies". 
I The Takkalu actions were clearly against the morality of the times, 
I but it is also quite apparent that their punishment was also used 
I 6 a a pretext for inter-uymaq partying. For it was an Ustajlu, 
the co-regent 'Abdullah Khan, who was appointed to investigate 
ItHe complaints (AFZAL) and he might not have been expected to 
? |ve acted in the interests of abstract justice where the Takkalu 
I* were concerned, 

■1, The accounts are near-identical and probably stem from J AN G/ 
&151b-152a. The references are: AFZAL /73b-74a t MQUZAT/ lSlb, AESAW 

245-6 . TAAA /45. (AF&AL alone cites 'Abdullah Khan's investigation of 
fl the Takkalu atrocities.) ■ ^^ 

ILCHI/45b-4oa repeats the political gossip of TEZ/25 (with the 
additional comment noted in our narrative) an states here that its 
author had received a copy of TEZ in India while he was engaged in 
writing his history and that he was making free use of it. 
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Factional politios is moat obvious in the choice of the new 
governors to Harat: Sam Mlrza and the Shamlu, Aghzlvar Sultan. 

| There will be a great deal to say about this appointment in the 

*■■'■'■'■ 

ne rt chapter, for this new Khurasan administration was very closely 

involved in the dramatic events which were to follow. 

Suffice it to say here, that while the panegyric izing chronicles 
sseak of the magnaminity of the Shah in censuring the Takkalu for 
their atrocities, the Shah himself in his Diary (TEZ/25) records 
the feet that he had first asked Ghazl Khan to remain on as gov- 
ernor of Khurasan but that this had been declined on the grounds 
that he and his Takkalu were too exhausted for further garrison 
duty after the rigors of the "long siege". -(Only then, in the 
Sheh's personal account were Aghzivar Sultan and Sam Mlrza invited 
to take on the responsibilities of defending Khurasan.) A better 
|| indication of Ghazl Khan's status after the liberation of Harat 
|| is however perhaps to be seen in the fact that he very shortly 
J* deserted over to the Ottomans, 

II ILCHI gives another one of its keen insights into Court affairs 
||by first noting the account in the Shah's Diary and then adding in 
germs of a diplomatic observer that the reason for the appointment 
||of the Shamlu, Aghzlvar Sultan, was that the Shamlu regent, Husayn 
j|||han, was then at the apogee of his power. 

III To th is should be added the opposition (also recorded in TSZ) 
| of the non-Shamlu umara at Court to this partisan— and in view of 

|e Past record-ominous reappointment of Saon Mlrza and a Shamlu *,- . 
ifcleh. 
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To round out this new administration of Khurasan we should 
130 note the appointments already cited of Alqas Mirza-Badr Khan 
Ustajlu to Astarabad, Shah Qull Sultan Ustajlu to Mashhed, and Suf- 
en Khallfeh Rumlu probably to Isfaraln and possibly to Sabzivar 
£n d/or Nishapur as well. 

From the religious point of view however this secular admini- 
stration was mere superstructure, for as AFZAL/75a expresses it: 
?he shah "entrusted the territory of Khurasan to Sultan Abu*l- 
2asan f All Ibn Musa al-Risa |jUe. Imam Kisa of the Holy ShrineH, 
upon whom be praise* « 
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r** T^" Planned Qlzllbash Offensive against the Uzbeks 



r* G^erfc l Considerations, 

i* _^^— — 

fte now come to the one time in the entire period of Shah 
rste ^sb f s duel with 'Ubayd Khan in which the Qizilbash seem genu* 
inely to heve been thinking of an offensive against the tfzbeks 
which would definitively end the threat to Khurasan, 

As e matter of fact all four of the Shah's expeditions to 
tbe east may be described primarily as n liberations* for they were 
undertaken only when the tfzbeks had occupied Khurasan and there 
erose a potential threat to »Iraq-i f AJam or Central Iran, itself • 
these campaigns should therefore be considered as essentially de- 
fensive in nature ♦ The first two "liberations* were successful 
In accomplishing this limited end of expelling the Uzbeks from 
Khuresan; but then in both cases a major Qizilbash army under the 
royal banner itself immediately turned back and priority was given 
to nothing more urgent than a revolt in Baghdad in the first case, 
end the suspicious actions of Husayn Khan and Sam Mlrza in the 
second. That is to say the initial Qizilbash successes were not 
followed through to any conclusion and actually accomplished very 
little toward mitigating the potential of the tJzbek threat* 

In this Third Liberation campaign however we have the only 
reference to genuine offensive thinking in all of Shah Talmas b f s 
relations with the Gzbeks. in fact the generalization may well 

1. The most important account is TBZ/22-24; ILCHI/ 44b~4bb 
follows TEZ closely and cites it as its authority but adds a few 
details to this account . Another important account is R0UZAT/ 152a-b 
particularly for the details on the iiarv and Gharjistan campaigns* 
Less detailed are: AffZ*AL/ 74a-75b, AHSAK/ 24b-7« NU3AJQt/ 21ba^b > 
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I m8)3e that the Shah^s military ventures with both Ottomans and 
J A zbe jc3 were largely passive in nature* There is no mention made 
! f Shah Tahmasb *s thinking in terms of grand campaigns of con- 
| uest i n the manner of such glamorous tenth/sixteenth century figures 
I e s Shah Isma'il and Shah * Abbas in his own family, f Ubayd Khan 
I gn a 'Abdullah Khan among the tjzbeks, Salim and Sulayman for the 
: ottomans, and Babur and Akbar for the Mughals* As a matter of '. 
feet, Shah Tahmasb retired from all active life in 9&4/1555 and 
until his death some twenty years later scarcely left the royal 
salace at Qazvin (see e,g, KH0LASEH/364b, R0UZAT/224a-b) # A more 
Venturesome Qizilbash shah might well have been tempted to launch 
an offensive against the constantly plundering tfzbeks, for by that 
time the western front had been secured by a firm Ottoman peace 
s nd the Uzbeks were fully occupied domestically by the attempts of 
■■■'"•Abdullah Khan to force them into unity (9k4~9S6/1555-157&)* In 
terms of the influence of the ruler on national affairs, it can only 
be be said that Shah Tahmasb was neither "Magnificent" like Sulayman, 
nor "Great" like Shah ' Abbas . 

The question of why an offensive was planned during this 
particular Third Liberation (and at no other time) is not answered 
bv the sources at our disposal* 

It cannot be suggested that the western front was quiet at 
this time for the news came during the very winter at Herat when 
the Court was actively planning its offensive that: an faaramzadeh 
| : U*th8t bastard" },tjTlameh Sultan the Takkalu renegade, had been given 
p second Ottoman array; he had again come against Bitlis and killed 
Sharaf Khan, the Kurdish client of the Qizilbash there, in battle; 
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fld thft there was the distinct possibility of further full-scale 

(I ottoman aggression. And yet, despite the fact that two military 

ge esons had been spent on the Azarbayjan front precisely in the 

! 6 veat of such a contingency, the Shah now records his reaction to 
Ki ■ ■ ■ 

H this news in his Diary (TEZ/22) as follows: "Since there was no 

-7= 'J 

1 8ileenc7 i n tne affair, we overlooked it and did not feel duty- 

p bound to act and so we made our qishlaq in Herat". *0f course when 

I the news came early in the following summer that Sulayman himself 
- - 

bad launched his first Iranian invasion and that Tabriz had fallen 

B:;:y' 

the situation was changed and naturally enough the luxury of the 
!':■■;' 
| planned offensive against the uzbeks was forgotten— permanently. 

fc We must thus leave as unresolved the question of the Court 

'I 

j B otivations in choosing this particular time in its relations with 

tithe uzbeks to carry out an offensive into the enemy's home territories, 
i«e have seen that the western front was unstable and shall very 

| shortly see how precarious the Qizilbash domestic situation was. 

': Against this we can only cite the possibility that 'Ubayd Khan's 

I oersonal nosition was being challenged at this time by his "peers" 
and the Kavara'al-nahr may have been seething with "disorder and 
lawlessness". 

I -^ " rne Robing Q.izilba sh Missions against Karv and Ghar.Ustan 
j||| The ^reparations for the coming campaign seem earnest enough 
?or it is stated (TAAA) that artillery ( asbab-1 tubkhanah l was being 
assembled in Harat. Even more striking is the evidence provided 
g two preliminary Qizilbash probing campaigns against the Khurasan 

i'dan^^^f^i 1 ; 1 mua ^f^a-yl an nabud taghaful namudeh muqayyid 
*aan negardideh dar Harat qishlaq kardim." wyiu 
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bolder areas of Marv and Gharjistan which set out early in the 
1 spring of the "new year" (Yunt/940/1534). 

The Marv mission was put under the command of the royal 
mother Alcas Mfrza and his laleh . Badr Khan Ustajlu (who, as has 

HI - 

I been seen, had liberated Astarabad and were the new governors there). 

HI 

yhe seriousness of the royal intention to advance into tfzbek terri- 
I tory Is indicated by the orders alleged by RCUZAT to have been 
I issued to the mission: they were not to return until 'Ubayd Khan's 
I garrison there had been eliminated. The Qizilbash however met 
| with no opposition for the t5zbek governor simply fled at their 
I e-rroaeh. A Qizilbash governor was then appointed in Marv and 
f the victorious mission went (of returned) 1 6 Harat. 

The strategio importance of Karv for the defence of Khurasan 
in this period is made abundantly clear by 'Ubayd Khan's constant 
t use of it as a staging center for his invasions into, or retreats 
| from Khurasan, for it was on the direct road via the Chahar-ju 
g(Charjuy) crossing of the Amu River between Mashhad and Bukhara. 
f# Marv did not remain in Qizilbash hands for long and was re- 
|;occupled by the tfzbeks during the Fifth of 'Ubayd Khan's Invasions, 
jgShortly after that (GHAZI/255 says it was in the period of 'Ubayd 
Kfian, but it is likely that its chronology here is off) passed to 
, :D|n Muhammad Sultan of the Khwarizmian Uzbeks and served as his 
Ijbase of operations for the frequent raids against Qizilbash Khurasan. 
aBD^Id makes its strategio importance for such purposes ete ar, 
for it states that the purpose of 'Abdullah Khan's unsuccessful 
£| u «apt on Khwarizmian held Marv (974/15&o-7) was to use it as a 
* e se to raid the "infidel" qizilbash (the term .jihad or "holy war" 
!! used here) as his uncles and forefathers had done (this would 
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I presumably include «Ubayd Khan). 

1 The purpose of the mission against Ghar jistan,in the northern 



I foo thills of the Hindukush, is not as clear, for although most of 

I the erea was probably under t he loose control of the Balkh Uzbeks 

8 t this time, its terrain precluded its use as the royal road to 
-- 
I Salkh* Nor was this mission as successful as the one sent against 

I Msrv even though it was led by three of the leading Qizilbash 

unsra of the time: Husayn Khan Shamlu, Mantasha Sultan Ustajlu and 

f Amir Sultan rfumlu. They did succeed however in forcing the local 

| r uier there, Amir Shah Muhammad Sayf al-Kuluk (he had beaten off 

I ettscks by both the Qizilbash and ^abur from 923-925/1517-19; see 

I ■; g bove p#4S and n.l) to fiee to the mountain recesses of his terri- 

I tory, end a Qizilbash governor of some sorts was established there, 

I® 

I However, the next heard of Gharjistan just one year later, it was 
apparently under full Czbek oo ntrol from Balkh, 

When these two missions were sent out the Shah himself went 
to Mashhad once again and prayed for divine aid in the coming 
campaign against the Uzbeks. The Shah and the umara of the two 
missions all returned to Harat at about the same time, and final 
preparations were now made to advance on Balkh, l # e, deep into 
Ozbek home territory* 



i^ Hlg Beginning and End of the Planned Offensive 
■ Thus it was that at the beginning of the suxnmer of Yunt (on 
11 2u'l-Hiljeh 940/23 June 1534) Shah Sahmasb left Harat for the 
nearby staging grounds at Ulang-i Wishln, where the Qizilbash levees 
*plch hed been scattered for the past qlshlaq season were now 
|!|ered to reassemble for the big push against the tfzbeks. The 
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J l8n was first to march on Balkh and from there to cross the Amu 
I into Mavara f al~nahr and <tfo\s9) punish the Uzbeks that they would 
t ,j fir e to trouble Khurasan again. 

while the preparations were going on the Shah had an interest- 
ing dream, recorded in his Diary ( TEZ/ 23K which points up the 
anxiety he must have felt about thewenture into the l3 2 bek home- 
lands. Ha?rat-i 'All appeared to the Shah in this dream and was 
asked how the Qisilbash would fare if they should wage warfare 
«on that side [i.e. the tzbek side} of the river*. As is often 
the case with oracles the answer was rather evasive: e.g. . "There 
is nothing on 'that side'; whatever is, is on 'this side**. 1 

The Shah interpreted Hasratxi * All's answer as meaning that 
the war would be fought n on this side of the river" ( i.e. the 
Iranian side of the Amu), and this is exactly what was to happen 
although it was to be with the Ottomans and not with with tfzbeks. 

The frightening news from the western front came while the 
Shah was still at the Ulang-i Nishin staging grounds: iJlameh 
Sultan had taken Tabriz with an Ottoman army. 

This was enough to cancel the scheduled offensive against the 
Ozbeks end steps were immediately taken to prepare instead to 
counter the western threat. And before long came the inevitable 
follow-up to the news. What the Shah had been fearing ever since 
Mmeh's flight to Istanbul from the "Takkalu Disaster" now came 
to pass: the "Lord^ of the Porte, the "Khwandegar" , Sulayman the 
Megnificent, was marching in person against Iran in full force. 

;;*• "Dar an taraf-i Ab hich chlz nist har cheh hast dar in 
taraf^i Ab ast." 
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^nd so on 7 Safar 941/18 August 1534* some 40 days after 
r i n g Harat for the first stage of what was to have been a 
, sure ly campaign against Balkh and &avara*al-nahr, the Qizil- 
'sh array 'began instead a rapid foroed march toward Azarbayjan* 
<phe situetion is summed up by R0UZAT/I52b as follows: "In accord- 
D ce with the saying al-ahamm fa T l-ahamm i # e, t the more important 
becomes the most important*, fcthe Shahjrealized that the suppress- 
ion of tflameh's mischief and the defence against the innundation 
of that Darius of the Ottomans (i.e* Sulay&anlwas more important 
than taking Balkh;£and 30 il was that] he canceled that intention"/ 1 

This ended the period of the Fourth tfzbek Invasion of Khu- 
rasan and the Third Liberation campaign* The Uzbeks had occupied 
northwestern. Khurasan during this period but had been stopped at 
the walls of Harat for a year and a half* When the royal liberation 
tlenny -approached, the Uzbeks had simply evacuated their conquests, 
I although there is reason to believe that internal developments in 
Mavara'al-nahr had precipitated his flight* The Qizilbash had 
alarmed to make this liberation definitive but had been caught in 
a double-front situation and had perforce to' attend to the more 
serious Ottoman threat* 

The period of the Fourth tJzbek Invasion was thus essentially 
a stalemate, for nothing of any great consequence had been resolved. 
The fact had simply been demonstrated once again that unless a 
basic change occurred in the situation, the Qizilbash could only 
hone to hold Khurasan by maintaining a full-scale army in the east* 
This was however not feasible in a double-front situation* * 

■ ;!• w Maimun-i al-ahamm fa f l-ahanmi daf*-i fasad-i Glameh va mudafa*eh 
;yi tuffhyan-i Dara-yi Hum ahamm az taskh£r-i Balkh danist eh faskh-i 
^ 'azlmat namud," 
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The Ottoman Invasion and the "Grand Sedition^ 
fYunt-Quy/ 940-942/ 1534-153Q)" 



} 



The Ottoman "Campaign of the Two 'Iraqs* 
-~ T^gral Considerations 



Although we are not directly concerned here with Shah Tahmast^s 
S Actions with his western neighbor t nonetheless careful attention 



sust 



t te ^aid to what is called in FERtDUN/i/584 "The Campaign of 
f v» t»o , Iraos n and in other Gttc&ian sources, simply tThe Baghdad * 
f«neign rt ( e.g« NI5AiNCI/227)« This two year campaign of the Ottomans 
j a tirao-i 'Arab (Mesopotamia) and f Iraq-i f Ajam (Central Iran) 
\ $ considered in the Safavid sources as two separate invasions 
broken by the winter oishlaq of the Ottomans at Baghdad and of 
;the.:.Qizilbash at the siege of Van in eastern Anatolia* 

An invasion of this magnitude and the efforts to couxi^raot 
it could not help but have considerable indirect repercussions 
on the local situation in Khurasan and on the dzbek designs on the 
area* Thus it has already been seen how this invasion ended the 
projected Oizilbash offensive against Mavara f al-nahr t and it will 
le seen in the next chapter that f TJbayd Khan took full advantage 
of the western diversion as soon as conditions permitted the launch- 
ing of his Fifth end Final Invasion against Khurasan* 
; But much more important are the direct repercussions on Iran 
w^whole, for the Ottoman invasion brought in its wake not only 
the threat of the military conquest of western Iran (Tabriz and 
nareden were briefly occupied; Sultaniyeh, well past the half-way 
~oint oa the road from Tabriz to Qazvln, was reached by the enemy; 

r?i Baghdad was permanently lost) — but also an internal Qizilbash 

! 

| ?Mf : ls *hlch rocked the foundations of the Safavid state . This 

; - 
I 

^■^■'H:: ..:■■■■ : : : : : ■■■■.'■ ' * 
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„ n i crisis which will be referred to here as the "Grand 

-aition", included the defection of leading Q.lzilbash umara to 

I h enemy aide and a plot to overthrow Shah lahmasb himself. The 

I rolt of Sam Mlrza and the Shamlu in Khurasan and the subsequent 

H * 

I rents there can only be understood In terms of this dual t basic 

I 

I t^eat to the very existence of Safavid Iran, 

As a final consequence of the Ottoman invasion and the n Grand 

coition" on eastern affairs f it should be pointed out that Shah 

i ^atessb f s victory over both the foreign and domestic threats signal- 

1 * 7 ed his emergence as independent ruler over the uymaq« ?ka ©nd 

* *t the uymac regency me buz that a policy could finally be followed 
|? 

I ^ the interests of the central authority and not in the localized 
I 

I interests of the feuding uymaq. This wuld be a key factor in end- 
V- *** ' 

ing the "duel over Khurasan n in the Shah f s favor* 

f It must be said at once that although there is no great problem 

in collating the Ottoman and Safavid sources for the military events, 

there is a great deal hidden from us in the accounts of the dcuxest ic 

developments. That there were serious defections to the Ottoman 

side; that leading QAzilbash umara were planning to overthrow Shah 

tehaasb; that the Ottomans were involved in these developments — ' 

are all reasonably clear. The answers to other questions which must 

beloosed, however, are not as clear, viz. Are the events in Khurasan 

and Sim Mirza*s revolt to be considered as part of a vast plot aimed 

at Shah Tahmasb? What, if any, is the #zbek involvement in these 

internal events? 
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]£ ffcbek- Ottoman Relations 

The investigation of Ozbek-Gttoman relations during this 
period would properly form an independent study and would necessi- 
tate e search in the Turkish and Russian archival material and 
a consideration of the intermediary khanates of the Crimea and 
Astrakhan as well* - For our purposes however it is sufficient to 
view these relations only as they directly effect the situation in 
Khurasan and for this limited purpose we have relied solely on 
yERiDUN's collection of diplomatic documents. 

From the three letters preserved in y£RtowVi/374~7,377-9,415-6, 
we know that in the preceding generation the Ottoman Sultan Sallm 
(918-92o/1512-1520) had been in correspondence with *Ubayd Khan 
and that joint action against the common Qizilbash enengr had been 
discussed. These letters written at about the time of Salim*s 
invasion of Iran (culminating in the Ottoman victory at Chaldiran 
in 920/1514) are a possible indication that an active military 
alliance had been formed; for it is the same period as the tfgbeks* 
second invasion of Khurasan ( i # e, after the fiasco of Shibanl Khi>n) 
end of their continuing raids which lasted to about 921/1515. 

FERlDUN has also preserved the correspondence of Sulayman 
the Magnificent dated from 957/1550 to about 970/1562 with the 
later Ozbek khans contemporary with Shah Tahmasb. This correspondence 
(i/606,612; ii/48, 51,80,81,83,84) indicates that the Ottoman^zbek 
"alliance" was still a diplomatic feature of the times and there is 
|a great deal of discussion on the possibilities for joint action 
|geinst the Qizilbash. 

However nothing has been preserved for the period of 'Ubayd 
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jean's duel with Shall Tahmasb over Khurasan. This does not neo- 
assarily preclude the fact that correspondence was maintained during 
this period and an : independent study cf the subject might reveal 
s uch material. As a matter of fact two of the later letters re- 
ferred to above in FERfDUN do refer vaguely to a continuing corres- 
pondence between 'Ubayd Khan and the Porte and they may very possibly 
referring to the post-Salim period as well. 
The references are in (1) a letter dated 903/1556 from Burhan 
Sultan (the grandson of 'Ubayd Khan} in Bukhara to Sulayman, in vol, 
ii tro. 81-83; and (2) a reply to Uzbek Khan (the grandson of Janlbeg 
SuLfcan) which while undated must from its context refer to some time 
shortly after 9&9/1561, In vol.ii pp. 51-52. 

Burhan* s letter, in which he is requesting that Ottoman Janissar- 
ies be sent for use against the Qizilbash, also states that his fore- 
fathers ( aba va a.jdad ). especially the late 'Ubayd (ullah) Khan 
(the text has "'Abdullah" which is an obvious error), had spent 
sost of their time fighting the infidel Qlzilbash and that although 
they had always ( hamagi ) sought aid from the Porte, this had not 
csterialized in the past. 

Sulayman' s reply to Uzbek Khan, in which he is discouraging the 
gzbeks from attacking Shah Tahmasb since an Ottoman-Safavid peace 
jjelbeen made, also refers vaguely to the past correspondence with 
'Cbayd{ullah) Khan and also with the latter's son, 'Abd al-»Az£z Khan 
go. ruled in Bukhara from 946-957/1540-1550. He states that those 
|*o khans had "in past times" ( sevalif-i evan ve sevabtk-i ezmanda) 
|«ver ceased" ( inklta ve inflsal gostermeylp) sending letters ( maka - 
||kt) announcing their victories over the Qizilbash and expressing 
tokens of their sincere friendship. 
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It will be seen that these references are exceedingly vague 
n d that they bear out the negative evidence in the chronicles 
onsulted in. which there is no specific mention of any sort of 
Ottoman-Ozhek entente during the period of Shah lahmasb and f Ubayd 
Khan. The tentative conclusion would be that tfzbek~Ot toman relations 
were actually not particularly close at the time of Sulayman* s 
"CsisDaigs of the Two 'Iraqs"* 

FERlDUN/i/541-3 has preserved Sulayman* s threatening letter to 
Shah Tahmasb which while undated would clearly seem to A referrlng 
to the period just prior to the first Ottoman invasion of Iran* 
There is a curious and indirect reference to the Uzbeks here (p,54D 
which is in keeping with the negative evidence we have presented of 
a certain lack of cordiality between the Porte and Bukhara at this 
time. Sulayman threatens to "pitch his tents" not only in Tabriz 
end ASarbayjan, but also "in the lands of Iran and Turan and the 



* i 

other province! s) of Samarqand and Khurasan" # 

Of course these threats are in the exaggerated munshlyaneh 
style of the contemporary diplomacy and were simply meant to boast 
of the Ottoman might* But nonetheless it is a possible indication 
of a certain lack of sympathy with the Uzbeks who, he surely knew, 
were the masters of Turan and Samarqand and had "special interests" 
In Khurasan. One thing is clear: Sulayman was not using the tfz^eks 
to threaten the Shah with the prospects of a two-front war. 

The problem directly affects our understanding of the situation 
in Khurasan in this period, for it is indeed strange that there was 

;-;l. w utak-i gerdun-nitak Tabriz ve Azerbaycan belki memalik-i 

Iran ve Turan ve sayir-i vilayet- i Semerkent ve Horasan sahralarlnda 

rfurulmak mukarrar oldu% 
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Ozbek invasion of Sam Kirza's Khurasan during Sulayman's in* 
3ion of Iran when it seemed that Shah Tahmasb must be crushed 
between his foreign and domestic enemies . 

There are several possible conjectures to explain this which 
m y be briefly allude to here. For one, the factors which had led 
to the deterioration of f Ubayd Khan*s position among the tfzbeks 
(see above pp.23fc~7) v&Y still have been operative. It will be re* 
called that he had been forced to abandon Khurasan and that only 
the timely Ottoman invasion had spared the Ozbeks the prospect of a 
qizilbash offensive aimed at their home territories. It is doubt- 
lessly significant that when he did finally launch his i*'ifth and 
final Invasion of Khurasan, despite the fact that he was then the 
legel "grand khan", it was without the aid of any of his "peers" 
from among the rival "neo~ eponymous clans*. 

A second conjecture is the possibility which will be frequent- 
ly elluded to, of *Ubayd Khan's collusion with Sam Mlrza and the 
Shamlu in Khurasan. If this could be proved we could actually have 
some basis for assuming a communality of interests between the 
tjzbeks and the Ottomans, for Sam nirza had been officially recog* 
nized as an Ottoman client. As against this however is the fact 
that f Ubayd Khan's final attempt on Khurasan began only after Sam 
Mlrza had already been bogged down for several months at the fruit- 
less siege of Mughal held Qandahar and it had already become obvious 
that the "Grand Sedition" had failed. Most important of all, by 
that time the Ottomans had already begun their withdrawal from Iran. 

Whatever the explanations, it would seem clear that although 
the tizbeks may have been, and the Ottomans certainly were, involved 
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ill in the n Grand Sedition", there Is no positive evidence as yet 

tlf , 

link the two major enemies of the Qizilbash during this period* 
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The only possible link offered In the sources—and it is admittedly 

g most tenuous one — Is in the person of Muzaffar Khan, the semi- 
Si independent governor of Gllan, who, as will be seen, was executed 

for his dealings with both Sulayman and *Ubayd Khan* 

The tentative conclusion would thus be that f Ubayd Khan*s 

Final Invasion of Khurasan was planned independently of the Ottoman 

invasion: by the time It was launched it was already too late to 
If force a two-front war on Shah 'gahmasb* 
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ill Unbeknown to the Shah, while he was in the Herat olshlaq 

lifllll 

ill ~*vlmr plans for a &avara T al-nahr campaign, the Ottomans were 

ill simultaneously making theirs for an Iranian campaign* tflameh 
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Tekkalu, the Qizilbash renegade who was now back at the Bit lis 
front, had notified the Porte that the Shah was fully engaged in 
mil Khurasan and that A^arbayjan and *Ira<i-i 'Ajam were theirs for 

the taking (AHSAN/247)* Ibrahim Pasha, the Ottoman "grand vazir", 
had accordingly been sent to Aleppo that same winter to make the 
necessary preparations for a spring invasion* 

Thus it was that the same spring of Yunt/940/1534 when the 
Shah wes beginning his offensive against the Uzbeks, Ibrahim 
Pasha easily advanced through Qizilbash held eastern Anatolia 
end entered Tabriz unopposed (1 Muharram 941/13 July 1534), By 
that date Sulayman the Magnificent had made his Austrian peace 
and had already begun his march eastward to join the "grand vazir^ 1 * 
advance army: he was at Tabriz some two and a half months after the 
entry of Ibrahim Pasha* Before the Shah was even aware of the 
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1. Both Safavid and Ottoman sources are sufficiently ample for a 
reasonably well-balanced reconstruction of the events of Sulayman 1 s 
Iranian campaign; however both versions must be carefully collated 
for the noint of view is naturally totally different* 

The major Safavid accounts are: AHSAN/ 247-2 52 f 2 56~2b0, KHULASEH' 
>137b.l40b.U4a- 146a, TEZ/24-41. KOUZAT/ 153a-lt>Oa. II£HI /47a~51a: 
tM4{ 49 " 51 ' ^ T SAKH /21ob~217a, 5HIRAZI/ o04b-O06a, The Shah's Diary 
M*tij is particularly important here when balanced with the more 
standard" accounts of the chronicles. 

The Ottoman published sources consulted are eoually detailed: 
^LAKZAPE/483-490, PEQEyI /r76-18fl. SPLEYMANNAIffi /115-123 . LUTFJt/344- 

Mrpp^ GISSE/U2^l447 

i^iK 7 T 7 5l4-59S. FERlDUN contains Sulayman 's itiHiFary for the 
csanei^n end is particularly important for establishing the chrono- 
|:;;: logy end for the mention of the Ottoman recognition of Sam Kirza* 
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|gi| „ ers0 nal arrival of the Khwandegar » the Ottomans were already ad- 
IB vs ncing along the mala Tabriz- Qazvln Highway toward Sultaniyeh to 

II engage the main qizilbash forces* 

III as has already been seen the Shah had left Harat to counter 

BI %he western threat on 7 Safar/18 August, I.e. some five weeks after 

IK 

II Ibrehia Pasha had entered Tabriz; but he was still unaware that 

- : fe ■■ 

liB ie was faced with a full-scale Gttoisan invasion marked by the per* 
sonel presence of the Ahwandegar, Sulayman. He thus sent an advance 

IS T?erty (under the Shamlu Qurchlbashl or n head cf the royal guards* 
end Mantasha Sultan Ustajlu) to learn the strength of the Ottomans, 
but -he himself first went to the. Holy City of Mashhad on the third 
pilgrimage U&ZkL/75&, ILCHlA6bj since the start of the Third Lib. 
eration* 

It was most likely. at this pilgrimage that the Shah*s famous 
toubeh (renunciation of wine and the other religiously illegal 
pleasures) came into effect. This toubeh was the result of a dreaia 
in which the .Prophet Muhammad himself promised military victories if 
the vow were taken (TEZ/30). The Shah's toubeh sX the age of 20 
and a half (solar years ) was not limited to his own person, for all 
of Iran was made to follow suit and despite the opposition of the 
libertine umara (ibid.) all bordellos, taverns and gambling dens 
were closed and the government revenues from these sources were 
stricken from the financial register (KOUZAT/152b). In his Diary 
(TE2/31) the Shah claims all his subsequent victories were due to 
pis religious abnegation. (We shall return to this toubeh below 
jfcthe discussion of the time and locale of the poison plot aimed 
st -Shah Tahmasb. ) 
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The Shah then hurried on to the western front and reached 
j Ray in a total of 21 forced marches. He passed rapidly through 
; a zvin and finally reached Abhar:on the road to Sultaniyeh when the 
news was confirmed that not only had the Khwandegar arrive! in A2ar- 
beyjan.out that he was already hurrying toward Sultaniyeh to engage 
tie Shah in battle. 

But Shah Tafasssb was not in a position to engage the full 
Ottoman army for the rapid march had exhausted his men and horses. 
Furthermore much of the Qizilbash army had by then dispersed, TAAA/50 
says to prepare for the coming campaign, but AHSAN»s/250 explanation 
that they feared to face Sulayman in their weakened state is probably 
Eore accurate. The Shah was thus left with 7000 men and 3000 usable 
horses, for in addition to those who had disassociated themselves 
from the Shah, the major umara had been sent out on "scouting duty". 
The number of these "scouting parties" would suggest that we have 
here the first signs of the "Grand Sedition", and it was not long 
before ^izilbash morale had reached the po: where the Shah could 
not trust the loyalties of any of his umara (AESAN/249). 

It is however doubtful that even had the Shah had a full com- 
plement of troops and equipment, and even had there been no desertions 
over to the Ottomans, would there have been a full-scale field battle 
■between the Qizilbash and the Ottomans. Except for the single case 
of Jam, Shah 2ahmast did not fight his wars in the traditional 
manner expected of his times. He relied instead on "scorched earth" 
sethods and a harrying guerrilla warfare. (There is no need to go 
f eper into this type of warfare since it was not applied to the 
eastern front; it is however fully documented, particularly in TEZ, 
and ROUZAT and corroborated by the Ottoman accounts.) 
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These methods were Ideal against the Ottoman army t for Sulay- 
r i% who was not so n magnif icent* in this case, had overextended 
vis lines In Sultaniyeh, had advanced late in the season, and was 
Uog?ed down with heavy equipment for tha;open field battle which 
tt e Sheh {TEZ/2Q-30) declined to engage in. A severe snowstorm 
g3 d 'the early setting in of winter that year (beginning of November) 
ser e all that were necessary to force the Ottaaan army into a dis- 
astrous defeat in which many men and much equipment were lest. The 
$&fa7id sources see the direct intervention of the Holy Imams in 
tils victory, for the Qizilbash army had but very little to do with it. 

Sulayman was retreating via Hamadan and expecting to make his 
*ishlao in Mougil (Mosul) when Baghdad was offered up to him by its 
fakkalu garrison. It will be recalled that a large number of Takka- 
ic bed fled to Baghdad at the time of the "Takkalu Disaster"; they 
hsd now msv joined in the "Grand Sedition". Thus it was that Sulay- 
S8A cede the first Ottoman entry into Baghdad. 

The haphazardness of the campaign is seen in the fact that 
Tfille Azarbayjan was quickly reoccupied by the ^izilbash and the 
a!h advanced to make his olshlaq at the siege of Van, the Ottomans 
■Hi occupied 'Iraq-i »Arab and Sulayman had made his qishlaq in 
i: 3egMad , 

The next spring Sulayman again advanced on Azarbayjan (the 
second Ottoman invasion of Iran by Safavid count) and thus forced 
|se Shah to retreat from his advanced position at ¥an. Tabriz was 
spin occupied by the Ottomans and although they advanced again toward 
|ltaniyeh, they were so severely harassed by small CUzilbash guerrilla 
pwps, and so successful was the •" scorched earth" policy that they 
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we re soon forced to retreat once more* There were a few minor 
engagements (in which neither Sulayman nor the Shah personally 
narticipeted) which only served to harrass the Ottomans out of 
Iran and eastern Anatolia # At the end, the ^izilbash were in poss- 
ession of Anatolia up to the Lake Van cities, but much more important 
wa s the fact that they had permanently lost Baghdad and *Iraq-i 
*Arab to the Ottomans* 

We leave to the Ottoman historian the problem of understanding 
the rather poor showing of the army of Sulayman the Magnificent 
egsinst the outnumbered and out-equipped q,izilbash who were in the 
throes of a severe domestic crisis. It is to this domestic crisis 
we now turn and to its ramifications on Shah Tahmasb's relations with 
the Uzbeks ♦ 
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— CTT - The "ft rand Sedition 11 

IP -- R^ ^fcground on mter-Uyraaq ^actidnalim^ 

|| -f introduction 

The "Grand Sedition" which was concomitant with the Ottoman 
in Vaslon must be examined carefully, for it was of great significance 
for events in Khurasan ana for Shah Tahmasb's final relations with 
»tn>eyd Khan. It must be emphasized however that none of the sources 
sBesK of a "Grand Sedition" as such; we are merely giv6n a number 
0 f apparently isolated events* Upon careful reading these "isolated 
events" do however suggest a certain pattern of unity which we have 
te ken the liberty of calling the "Grand Sedition". 

The most obvious of the seditious movements at this time were 
the defections of a number of leading umara to the enemy side, The 
fuestlon to be decided in this connection is whether or not these 
desertions were actually part of a more general plot — with roots in 
thuresan— to overthrow Shah Iahmasb*s control of Iran* 



'§-. n7 The Substratum of In ter-Oymaq Relationships 

As pointed out in Section I (p«ll) a proper understanding of 
I individual and uymaq feuds and coalitions would first necessitate 
| a special study on the formation of the uymaq in the pre-Shah. 2ah- 
| inssb period and that V, Minorsky ( op+cit # ) has already pointed the 
W, way by carefully noting the uymaq alignments in the period of 
j ohah Isma'tl. In this dissertation some of the inter-uymaq relation* 
! ships have been discussed but only in the narrower context of the 
influence on eastern affairs and no claims to completeness are 
Intended* however, as a suggestion of the ramifications of this 
substratum of inherited hostilities on the "Grand Sedition" of 
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lif g, 1.942 /1534-1535 it n»y be useful to oite briefly the examples of 
81 (jlameh Sultan Takkalu and Muhammad Khan Tu'l-^adar-ughll. 

tilaroeh Sultan (or Pasha), the arch-renegade and inciter of 
Sulayman* s "Campaign of the Two 'Iraqs", had joined the Qlzilbash 
only after first deserting from the Ottoman side in the time of 
Sultan Bayazld (886-918/1481-1512), the grandfather of Sulayman. 
From the Ottoman sources {PEqEVt/175,sULEYMANNAI»ai:/114) we learn that 
h9 had joined the pro-Safavid Shi* eh movement of "Shaytan" Q,ull 
in Anatolia (917/1511- 12) and had deserted the tlmar ("fief") given 
to .him by Bayazld in Takkeh ( i,e.T ekke on the south Aegean coast: 
hence Taickalu or "Tekkeltt" ) and that "he had become a QJlzilbash" 
(Qtzl ltes olmug idi :PEgKVi). The movement of "Shah" (rather than 
the Ottoman pejorative "Shaytan" or "devil") Baba Qull and the 
errival of the Takkalu is recorded in the Safavid sources ( e.g, 
AHSAN/125-6, 128) but no mention is made of tflameh or of the fact 
that the desertion to the Ottomans at the time of the "Grand Sedition" 
might be considered a return to an original loyalty, or that the 
Takkalu, as late arrivals among the Qizilbash might have felt in- 
secure. Furthermore, despite their rise to the' hegemony in the 
early period of Shah Tahmasb, it is quite possible that Shah Isma*ll»s 
messecre of a number of Takkalu upon their arrival at Court (AHSAN/126) 
had not been forgotten. 

fr-- Similarly, the case of Muhammad Khan IZu'l-Qadar-ughli who 
deserted over to Sulayman at Sultaniyeh with a group of Takkalu 
end 1000 horse, can be better understood with a reference to his 
ibackground. ae was of the ruling family of the old 2u»l-Qadar " 
dynasty of Mar«ash and Diyarbakr in eastern Anatolia, a dynasty which 
had been oruahed between Sultan Sallm of the Ottomans on the west 
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III n d Shah Isma'll on the east* At the breakup of their state some 

§j individuals had joined the Ottoman service and some, Including 

III 0 ^ # 

H uubemnad Khan, had become Qlzilbash and formed the Zu f l-Qadar 

SI 'yioao (AH3AN/155)» T ° understand the factional politics at Shah 

1 *6hmasb f s Court it is necessary to note that it was the Ustajlu 
18 

*rn had represented the Safavid side in the dismemberment of the* 

~£t leader state • As pointed out In TAAA/36 Muhammad Khan had been 

^rticularly zealous on the Takkalu side in the Ustajlu Wars at the 

| be ginning of Shah Tahmasb's reign "for revenge of the events at 

yiyerbakr" ( b~intlqam~i vaqayi*-! Diyarbakr) in which his father and 

If brothers had been killed by the Ustajlu, This is also noted in 

AHSAN/249 where it is stated that Muhammad Khan deserted over to the 

HI # 

Ottomans because of the hostility (' adavat ) he felt because of the 

. : "i 

ff silling of his father. 

I 

As will be seen shortly, a Takkalu-'Zu* 1-Qadar entente makes a 

I great deal of sense since the common traditional enemy, the Ustajlu, 

1 

„ 

I are seen to be the leading loyalist party in the "Grand Sedition" • 
I Nonetheless, it must be admitted that this substratum does not tell 
I! the whole story, for while a Takkalu-Zu*l-Qadar axis may well be 

postulated, Individual members of these two uymaq, such as Muhammad 
I Khan Sharaf al-uin-ughll Takkalu, the governor of Baghdad and 
| Ghszi Khan 2u*l~Qadar, the governor of Shlraz did remain loyal to 
I the Shah during the "Grand Sedition". As will be seen, factional- 
jf ism had its Individual motivations as well which could cut through 

%■:■ '■' 

I the more traditional alliances or hostilities inherited from the 

If . ; -: : ■'■■.' 

fy^ast. 
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ttT" The CySa n Fact ions at the Time of the "G rand Sedition 11 

hlore inportant f or the immediate purposes here than this 
i ' 
III su bstr8tum Is the fact that the inter-uymaq rivalries for the 
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| regency now reached their climax. The invasion of Sulayman had 



ugfct the Qizilbash completely off guard and the rapid march back 
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|| from Khurasan had entailed considerable disorganization in the Shah's 
: E rny. At this critical point when Sulayman had already reached 
Sultaniyeh well on the road to Qazvin, the Shah was left with hut 
7000 men and we find that he could no longer trust any of his umara. 
Instead of a great rallying around the Shah we find the old uymaq. 

rivalries brought to the surface and now heightened by the smolder- 

■■ ■ ■• 

II ing effects of the "Takkalu Disaster" and a rift in the Shamlu- 
Ustajlu hegemony. To this should be added two new factors: one. 
was the fact that the Shah could no longer be expected to remain as 
the puppet of any one uymaq group; and second, was the intervention 

|| of the Ottomans (and possibly the Uzbeks as well) in the domestic 

■ ; :. : : i 

H situation. 

|j| The background of this new domestio crisis has already been 

traced through the period of the Ustajlu-Takkalu Wars, the Takkalu 
|i 

hegemony and "Disaster", and the new Shamlu-Ustajlu coalition under 

the leadership of Husayn Khan Shamlu which had succeeded to the re- 
gency In 937/1531, i.e. about three years before the Ottoman invasion. 
sThe final phase of these inter-uymaq contentions, the "Grand Sedition* 
Snow broke out in the critical Urns of foreign invasion. 

There are hints all through the sources of a "Grand Sedition"; 
;tat it is nowhere stated explicitly (and the Shah»s Diary makes no 
sention whatsoever) of what would seem to have been an uymaq plot 
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If , e 4 by the Shamlu, and probably the Takkalu as well, to stage a coup 



ft-t 
1 si 



| jietet which would have unseated Shah tahmasb in favor of his young- 
I er brother Sam &irza, the then titular governor of Khurasan* further- 
If %oT e t it would seem that this grand scheme was to have been brought 
1 e bout under the cover of the Ottoman invasion. The tfzbeks may have 

i been involved as well but this is conjecture. 

Si 

As a matter of fact a certain amount of conjecture is inevitable 
| if 8ii attempt is to be made to give any un(E\jjy to the apparently 

Hi 

j unrelated facts as given in the sources. The sources present gaps 
1 ia the narr&tive and there is no overall situation-report. For in- 

11 

1 steace we are generally given as isolated and unrelated events which 

1 

| e re presented in haphazard chronological order such items as: a 

J poison plot against the Shah; desertions of snecif ically named lead- 

8" ■ ■■ 

I lag umar ^ over to the Ottoman side; Sam Mirza's revolt in Khurasan; 
| the execution of iiusayn Khan and the "disgrace" of the Shamlu* 
j the Ottoman recognition of Sam llirza, etc. 
J On the basis of our study of the past events it is certainly 

plausible to suggest that certain of the uymaq leaders (particularly 
I from among the dominant Shamlu) were well aware that the royal per- 
||3oa was no longer of an age {he was then almost 20 and a half solar: 

g--'-:-. : :■■'::■;. '..■.. .. 

f ••'■.': A ■ 

| years old) where he could be manipulated as before, for there were 
I increasing signs of his independent actions. SamMirza, the younger 
|||rother of the Shah {he would have been 17 solar years old when the 
Shah left him as governor in Harat), who was closely associated with 
|e Shamlu, might well have been thought of as a more flexible puppet. 
Another conjecture we may permit ourselves, based on the evidence 
| hand to be sure, is that of a split in the Shamlu-Ustajlu coalition 
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I ner he-3S due to the fear and/or envy of the Ustajlu. at the more 
dominant role of their partners. There is no specific reference 
t0 such a rift, but this suggests itself from certain actions of 
individual Ustajlu to be cited below which show an anti-Shamlu 
tendency, a continuing bitterness against the remaining Takkalu. at 
Court, end a significant rapprochement with the Rumlu umara. It 
,rpy elso be added in this connection that the Sh&mlu play a very 
aiaor role in the remainder of Shah Tahmasb f s reign; whereas the 
Ustejlu emerge from this period of crisis as the most influential of 
the uymae. 

If the hypothesis of the Shamlu-Ustajlu rift is accepted, the 
n eit step that can be postulated is the formation of a new Shamlu- 
Tekkalu axis in opposition to the. new Ustajlu-Rumlu. rapprochement. 
The evidence for this is the f act that leading members of both 
uynac are linked together in the descriptions of the seditions-- 
both planned and realized. It i s possible that the Takkalu were to 
here Touched for the Ottoman aid and the Shaslu were to have vouched 
for Sam Mirza's cooperation in the planned coup. 

It is difficult to so much as speculate about the extent of 
the uzbek involvement in this affair (outside of their direct mili- 
tary action in Khurasan, of course). Reference has already been made 
toILGHI's suspect rivayat (see above pp. 219-223) in Which there is 
a hint of some collusion between the Uzbeks, the Shamlu and Sam 
K *irza, arranged during the Qizilbash evacuation of Harat in 936/1529. 
Other clues of 'Ubayd Khan's involvement will be examined ( e.g. 
Jjw alleged correspondence with the renegade governor of Gilan; 
|» vague connection of some of Sam Kirza»s Shamlu with Mavara'al-nahr, 
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*„ j. but it may be stated here that the lack of dzbek statements 
the affair makes it difficult to judge whether there was active 
I illusion with the "Grand Sedition" of the 4i2ilbash uymaq, or 
w tether 'Ubayd Khan was merely being opportunistic* The question 
will te resumed below # 
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— j£j^ gm7^T on the Khurasan or Shaialu Aspect of the "Grand Sedition^ 

Tne complex narration of these events can best be begun by a 
t udy of the close associations of the Shamlu and Sam Mir za, for 
this Is e key relationship in what follows. 

Sara Mlrza* s connections with the Shamlu began as far back as 
the end of 927A521 when the four year {solar) old prince was named 
titular governor of Khurasan and was given as his laleh . Durmish 
rhan Shamlu. Their administration continued into the reign of Shah 
lahnasb until the death of Durmish Khan in 932/1525 at which time 
Kusayn Khan succeeded his brother in the same capacity to Sam Mlrza 
(932-930 /1525-1529 ) . When Harat surrendered to the tfzbeks, Susayn 
*hari took off with his charge and began the famous one year "wander- 
ing" through Sistan, Baluchistan, Kirman and eventually Fars. Hus- 
8 yn Khan's intentions at this point were clearly suspect by the 
Court and we have seen that "ILCHI's rivayat" and the subsequent 
"forgiveness" of Sam Mlrza by the Shah point to the fact that the 
Khan may already have been planning to use Sam Mlrza to further his 
own position. However, a less extreme method which culminated in 
the "Takkalu Disaster** was adopted instead by the Khan to secure his 
and the Shamlu ambitions to paramounoy at Court. 

The result of all this was that shortly before the Ottoman 
invasion Eusayn Khan had used his personal position to have Sam 
idrza reappointed to Khurasan with another Shamlu laleh , Aghzivar 
Sultan {or Khan). The sources {JANG/154a,R0UZAT/lbla,KHULASSH/142b) 
Hake the relationship between Husayn Khan and "fellow- tribesman" 
( ham uymac ) T Aghzivar, a close one and point up the fact that in 
eddition to the normal ties of "family, association and uymaq. loyalties" 
(j jguniyat va ittifaad va uymaqlyat ; ROUZAT), Aghzivar was also the 
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1 I 

11 «nrotege" ( terblyat or t art lb yafteh ) of the regent. All this adds 
to the fact that Husayn Khan had attempted to build up a strong 
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ersonal position in Khurasan just prior to the outbreak of the 



IPS 



fiA «orand Sedition". 

It is also important to note Husayn Khan's kinship relationship 
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to the Sefavid House: his mother was Shah Isma*il*s sister, i.e. 
he wes a first cousin (on the maternal side) to both Shah tahmasb 
and Sam idrza and had indeed been known as "Husayn Mirza M ("Prince 
iiusayn"} before he was appointed to Khurasan with the title of 
"Khan" (JAJKJ/120a). This relationship had been consolidated by 
Berrying off his daughter to Sam Mlrza ( JANS ,R0UZAT .KHULASEH. loc . c it . ) . 
If thei'e were to be any changes in the Safavid House his position 

Ifflll 

was ^uite strong for he would have been cousin and father-in-law 

, : . 

to the new shah and maternal uncle to his heir: 
Haydar 



Isfa'll daughter =r'Abdi Bek Shamlu 

TalGasb £?AM ;^_ HUSAYN Durkisa 



J daUghter 



| : HfelR ■ ■ 

With all this evidence and with more which is yet to follow, 
If It can be judged that the Court was fully justified in believing 
I! that Husayn Khan "was making great efforts to overturn jTliterally: 

'to change'Jthe state and was inciting the people to recognize 
I Sen Mlrza" 1 (AHSAN/254 and repeated in different wording in AFZAL/80a) # 

1 1. "Dar taghyir-i doulat sa ( y-i baligh namayad va mardum ra 
| ; b-saltanat-i Sam Mirza targhib namayad. " 
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The first indications of the troubles ahead manifested them- 
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selves at the Husayn jtfian inspired appointment of Sam uirzi and 
j§ Afbzivar Sultan Shamlu to Harat. The Shah in his Diary (TEZ/25* and 
glren in a somewhat variant form in the derived ILCHI/4oa,52b) re- 
cords very significant advice offered privately ( dar khalvat l just 
J 8S the Court was leaving Herat to face the Ottoman threat by sever- - 
1 of the non-Shamlu leaders, including the dominant Ustajlu, Man- 
esha Sultan and two leading Rumlu umara . The Ustajlu-Shamlu rift, 
I the new emerging Ustajlu-Rumlu alignment and above all the* distrust 
j of the Shamlu intentions are all made quite evident here, for they 
j strongly advised the Shah against leaving Sam Mlrza and Aghzivar 
I sultan in Khurasan "in such a time of emergency " ( dar vaot-i 
I £hun|n) for "they are not devoid of hidden intentions at discord" 
! f ez nifao-i batani khal£ nistand : ILCHI/52b), 

To this the Shah replied: "Since they are not to be trusted 
it is wiser that they do not accompany usj for if there is to be 
foul play, it is better that they stay in Herat" (TEZ) 1 . To ^^ Ms 
\ point clear the Shah then cites the ominous parallel of Darius 
; who was killed by his own men in the war against Alexander the Great. 
J To this ILCHI adds the parable of the worm which can only harm the 
tree if it is boring from within, but which can do no damage if it 
|is ke*t evrny from the tree. That is to say, the Court decided it 
wiaer to keep the unreliable elements away and to keep the danger 
Huarentined in Khurasan. 
I There is much of interest in this warning to the Shah and in 

i^alcheh^ahan^^^i 1 ,?^^ ^shad hamrah,ni Z nayayand agar 
8st,« im ma a a il-i daghdagheh bashad dar Harat budan-i ishan behtar 
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his reply and a l th0U St 1 picturesquely put there is reason to believe 
it apoc r yP hal or de Pi c * tiG S anything but the true state of Court 
|| pities just as the Ottoman invasion began. The Court might very 
HI we ]j have suspected the Shamlu and Sam Mirza but could probably 
&o ver y H ttle stbout it in the absence of any overt action and in 
vie w of the forceful control exercised by the regent. 

,,e are elso Incidentally given still another demonstration of 
the Court's attitude toward Khurasan: its priority was clearly 
secondary and if a choice had to be made Khurasan could be sacrificed, 
1 it must be admitted however that Shah Tahmasb was fully justified 

Hi 

J ij the events which followed, in the decision to quarantine the 

dissatisfaction in Khurasan, for the Ottoman and domestic threats 

I sight not have been successfully thwarted had the Shamlu been in 

I 

| full force with the Court on the Azarbayjan front. 

Wise as the decision may have been from the viewpoint of the 

| Shah's position, the abandonment of Khurasan led to an unprecedented 

ji locelism which flared up in Qizilbash looting, a rising against the 

izilbash, jacouerie, and above all a new tfzbek occupation of 

I Khurasan, In the end however, Shah Tahmasb could lead a victorious 

end united Qizilbash army under his own personal control back to 

|; Khuresan for a definitive liberation. 
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The first of the many dramatic events of the period of the 

"-* -i * 

»-rand Sedition" is an apparent attempt to poison the Shah. The 
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rd "armarent" is necessary here for there is some uncertainty as 
** «*pt happened. The Shah's Diary .which gives a detailed account, of 
t he Court events at this time makes no reference to it whatsoever. 
ihis 13 very likely a purposeful omission fear strangely enough there 
is no mention either of the subsequent execution of iiusayn *>han« It 
wouli seem clear from this that not only TEZ but the other Safavid 
sources as well are concealing something from us: we submit that 
they ere concealing the unity of the "Grand Sedition". 

The limited facts given are as follows: Bashdan (variant read- 
ings: Bashtan, Jbashta, Bashdan } Qara of the Tuzi Qara Shamlu 
(epparently a sub-tribe of the Shamlu j, a close personal attendant 
of the Shah, put DOison in the royal goblet* The Shah, either f ore- 
warned or by divine inspiration, noted the agitation of his cupbearer 
end set the wine down without tasting it. Thereupon Bashdan found 
a pretext to absent himself and immediately fled to Ma vara 1 al~nahr # 

Many of the rival umara i accused iiusayn Khan of being the 
instigator of this attempt, for Bashdan Q,ara was of the Shamlu, 
a relative and n protege* of the regent, and owed his position of 
[attendance upon the Shah to his kinsman's direct influence ♦ The 
Shah however, for the time being, chose to ignore Husayn Khan f s 
implication, presumably because there was no direct proof and because 

tf* ^ANG/153b f ROUZAT/ 155b f AHSAN/ 253* AFZAL /79b-80a« 

■All these accounts are similar and apparently based upon a 
cannon source (JANG ?)* The most important omission in the Safavid 
sources is TEZ, i.e. the Shah's personal Diary* 
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^ives of the anti-Shamlu um^ra in defaming the regent were 
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f flll te obvious. 

It is significant for the claim made here that information is 
<** withheld, that the references to so important an event as 
I alleged attempt on the Shah's life are brief and appear only 
1 \. the notices of Husayn Khan* a execution {for his complicity in 
I t he affair is given as one of the charges of past misconduct leveled 

I at bi^ ^y ^e Shah). 

I Furthermore the event is never fixed in time or space* How- 

1 **r there are certain clues. AFZAL/80a does tell us, in a vague 

IN 

I con text it is true, that the attempt was made during the Shah*s 

II'; 

p return from Khurasan ( dar ain-i mura,1a*at ) j and since as pointed out 
by R0UZAT/155b the attempt would have had to occur before the royal 

3 ■: ■'. 

r toubeh (renunciation of wine) which was made in Mashhad, it is after 

¥■■'■■■■■■ 

all possible to date the alleged poison plot as having occurred at 
the time when the Shah was hurrying back to face the Ottoman threat, 
end the olace — somewhere between Harat and Kashhad. 

There is also a negative clue from the Shah's Diary, for it is 
very curious that the Shah omits any reference to Mashhad in des- 
cribing the march to the western front; he refers only to Jam and 
Merairu From other sources however (see above p. 261) it is known 
■that he went through 2*iashhad for a pilgrimage and that this was most 
likely the time of his toubeh . This is confirmed, strangely enough, 
in another context in the Shah's Diary, i»e.ln his reply to a letter 
!:<>f ; Sulayaan (TEZ/30), where there is a very specific mention of a 
silgr image to Mashhad and to a toubeh there, and it would seem that 
j the reference is to this very period of the attempt on his life. 
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The fact may be considered established since ILCHI/M>b, although 
-wedly following TEZ, does make the connection and asserts that the 
^eh while enroute to the western campaign made a pilgrimage to 
tas&had at which time he ordered the closing of tall dens of iniquity. 
-&is ^ts in with the facts much better than the 939 date given in 
some of the sources ( e.g . AKSAN/24o,NUSAXH/2l6a, SHIRAZl/604b) for 

♦hs toubeh. 

The aT)i>arently deliberate suppression of any reference to both 
the poison plot and to this Mashhad vi3it in the Shah's Diary would 
therefore seem to indicate that tie attempt was made in Mashhad itself 
•t the very critical time when the Qizilbash army was rushing west- 
ward. (It might in fact have had something to do with the decision 
for the toubeh . ) 

Another bit of evidence that points to the attempt having been 
sade in Khurasan is the fact that the culprit, Bashdan Qara, fled 
directly to Mavara'al-nahr. There will be further occasion to dis- 
cuss this Bashdan Qara and the possible implications of the attempt 
heving been made in Khurasan, and of his flight to the tfzbeks. It is 
sufficient to state here that he provides the obvious link in the 
ooisoa Dlot, Susayn Khan, the Khurasan Shamlu and Sam Mirza, for 
soon after ausayn Khan's execution at Court, the "protege 1 *, Bashdan, 
suddenly appeared in Harat from Mavara'al-nahr, and began inciting 
Saa Mirza and Aghzivar Sultan to revolt openly against the Shah, 
"whether he was also acting in the interests of 'Ubayd Khan will be 
discussed below, 
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dT insertions and Waverings: Th e Takkaiu Aspect of the "Grand Sedition" 

For nurposes of this discussion it is useful to consider the 

i j 

*Grsnd Sedition" in two aspects: the first, the beginnings of vfcich 
wve just been described (»C W above), may be termed the "Shamlu 
ggnect* with the main action in Khurasan; the second, may be termed 
t h lS "Takkaiu aspect" with the main aotion on the western front, since 
the events in Khurasan set off by the Shamlu revolt go beyond the 
ffi ein flow of the events of the "Grand Sedition" into local civil 
I war and a new Uzbek occupation, it will be more convenient to' follow 

- : 

j! tlien.es e unit and to turn at this point to consider the "Takkaiu 

|l •gspect" on the western front, ' 

It will be recalled that the Takkaiu governor of Jfearbayjan, | 

| tfiemeh Sultan, had revolted and then fled to the Porte at the time I 

of the "Takkaiu Disaster". He was of great service to the Ottomans j 

jf from his advence position at Bitlis in softening up Oizilbash held \ 

jv Astern Anatolia and ASarbayjan ( GIESE/142 states: » tflameh went to I 

Iran acting as a guide" 1 ), so that by the time Ibrahim Pasha and | 

Sulayman began their move on Iran the area beyond Bitlis surrendered 
without a fight (S0LAKZADEAa4,PEQEVt/17o) and Ibrahim Pasha was 

| gmly invited into Tabriz (AB3AN/247). Similarly, the influence of 
flaieh is probably behind the surrender of Baghdad: the Takkaiu 
prison there refused to fight and the keys to the city were sent 

i So Sulayman. 

H0U2AT/X53b makes the role of tflameh in the "Grand Sedition" 
gte explicit, for it asserts that he sent letters of istimal at 
||ne7olent inducement") in Sulayman* s name to the Oizilbash 

II "Acera dlyarlna ktlavuz edip gitti." 
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^itb promises of honors and estates in AZarbayjan* That this 
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intrigue was highly successful is made evident by the constant 
I re ferencea in the Safavid sources to the wavering loyalties of the 

umara, their quarrels and distrust of one another and their reluctance 

M 

to engage in battle withrthe Ottomans* The point was reached soon 

§1 w here the Shah was left with a small personal force and could no 

jj longer trust any of his umara or officials (AHSAN/249). 

- 

It is easy enough to see how the remaining Takkalu at Court, 
1 in disgrace and constantly harried by their Ustajlu enemies whose 

|| ^ower was then on the rise f would be attracted by tflameh to the 
Ottoman side and this would explain the first mass defection of 
1000 horse under Muhammad Khan ^u f 1-Qadar-ughll (see above pp # 2t>6~7 

ip! 

I for his connections with the Takkalu) and Husayn Sultan Takkalu 
(the son of the Kashhad governor Burun Sultan killed in the Ustajlu 
wars). But much more important is the fact that the Shamlu regent, 
3u3ayn Khan himself, was attracted to the Ottoman side, and his 
wevering loyalty and the distinct possibility of his desertion are 
given as the main reasons for his execution by the Shah and for the 
ensuing fall of the Shamlu hegemony, 2 

The fact that husayn Khan was involved in this Takkalu aspect 

1 of the "Grand Sedition" is one." of the important bits of evidence 

[j 1. "Bar sayir-i umara va arka.n-1 doulat bi-i«timad gasht." 

2. For the execution of Husayn Khan see: AJTZAL /SOa-b. KHULASEH/LLOa-b. 

iMi/253^>, JANG /l 52a~l 54a f ROUZAT/ 155b. ILCHI /49a. 

% TEZ has no mention; ILCHI while following TEZ and thus not noting 
t»e -oison ulot, does however refer to the execution of Husayn Khan. 
^ i /n rs to the execu tion as an <ibrat ("example" ),for the regent 
p talked the same language as the Ottomans" ( ba Rumiyan zaban yakl 
WW and was "the instigator of all those troubles" (muharrik-i 
ejkfitneh va fesaa 1 - ' 
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j ioh h6S led us to suppose the unity of the Shamlu and Takkalu 



^s. The sources do not of course present such an all-embracing 



i lew for the events in Khurasan and &Zarbayjan are noticed separate- 
I iy and the relative chronology and sequence of cause and effect 
become confused. For example, AHSAN In attempting to jump from 
the description of the western events to those of the east has 
|f 3 iipt)ed in a quite impossible extra qishlaq season, which it states 

1 the Court spent in Tabriz (AHSAN/272 for the year "942* )♦ 

- 
1 However there does seem to be a genuine link between these 

I tw0 esnects* It Is to be found in the person of Ghazi Khan Takkalu, 
whose governorship of Khurasan is sandwiched in between the two 

p Sam Mirza-Shamlu administrations there of Husayn Khan and Aghzivar 
ak (or Sultan). 

If ■ 

| '::{■:■■ Allusions have been made several times to the probability of a 

I new Shamlu-Takkalu axis having been formed, which was aimed negatively 

i ■ 

I at the Usta.11u (and Kumlu), but which, much more important, provided 

1 '■'■■' 

a positive focus for the "Grand Sedition". Conclusive evidence for 

ft ■■■"■■ 

I this would be the close association described in the sources between 

% : " 

I'vSussyn Khan and Ghazl Khan during this period of crisis. Thus, the 
two khans were both at the near battle of Qara Aghach (Kara A|;a<j In 
the Sultanlyeh area) and were united in their refusal to engage the 
Ottoman eneuy (AHSAJJ/249); they are described together as being in 
secret revolt and waiting for the proper opportunity to act openly 
:(TEZ/31); the immediate cause for Susayn Khan's execution Is given as 
the fear test he use the opportunity of a scouting mission to desert 
ani join tJlameh and the other renegage kinsmen of GhkzL Khan In 
fabriz (AFZAL/SOa says Instead that Ghazi Khan had deserted before 
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i . usajrn Khan's execution and that the Shamlu Khan was planning to 

ll , n him during the siege of Van)* and finally (in the more usual 

11 J 01 

I! grs ion) Ghazi Khan was forced to flee for his life to the renegade 

^KKalu in Tabriz after the execution of Husayn Khan when the 

ill * " * 

Ustajlu, Mentasha Sultan $ was urging the Shah to finish the affair 

by 



w executing the Takkalu Khan as well {TEZ/34 and the significant 

III- ** 



11 gr iation in ILGHl/49a) ( 



1 

Most revealing of all for considering Ghazi Khan as the link 



between the ^hamlu and Takkalu aspects of- the "Grand Sedition 1 * are 

■ 

jjis actions after his flight to join Ulameh at Tabriz, He soon 
„ sheared at the Ottoman o ishlaq in Baghdad and the result of his 
|i activities there becomes apparent from the Safavid sources where he 



jl is described as the instigator of Sulayman's "second invasion" of 
{ Iran ( l«e, the offensive of the following spring}. It is at this 
g: ?oint that the tie-in of Takkalu and Ottoman, Shanalu and Sam Mrza 
comes out into the open: Sam Mirza and the Khurasan Shamlu openly 
revolted at the news of Husayn Khan's execution and the resultant 
fell of the Shamlu at Court; and Ghazi Khan appeared at the Ottoman 
I Porte with specific proposals to unseat Shah Tahmasb in favor of his 
younger brother, Ghazi Khan urged Sulayman to try again in Azarbayjan 
and 'Iran-i f Ajam and to precede his invasion by making public 
proclamations recognizing Sam Mirza as the Khwandegar's "son" and 
^nointing him as ruler over "Shah Ismail's kingdom*. The Takka- 
|:li.Khan fledged that he. would undertake to bring their candidate 

to the Ottoman Porte and would arrange for the new khutbeh-slkkeh 
I insignia of royal office in the new monarch's name, 
|r There is really only one Safavid account (TEZ/35-6) of these 
P^otietions of Ghazi Khan with the Ottomans, for the other sources 
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j, lc h mention them (ILCHI/49b-50a f KHULASEH/I40a and SHARAF/565) 



0 uld seem to be derived from the Shah's Diary* It is thus most 
/ortunete that we have an independent, and enemy account which con- 



§1 



1IM 



11 hots the plot to establish Sam Mlrza on the Safavid throne* This 
other source is Sulayman f s official itinerary of "The* Campaign of the 



.&. 



I no 'Irans 11 which has been preserved in #ERiDUN/i/584-598. None of 



* 






^e Ottoman chronicles we have been able to consult refer to this e 
erent (except for brief mentions of the appearance of Ghazl Khan 
|I g t Baghdad 3» and the fact that the negotiations are referred to 
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only in Sulayman f s personal Itinerary and the Shah * s personal Diary 
would seem to be an indication that a whole background of secret 
dlnlomeoy referring to this period of the "Grand Sedition* is omitted 
in the chronicles # 

Sulayman f s Itinerary/594-5 while making only terse references 
to these events does fully corroborate the Shales account in TEZ* 
In the Itinerary of the march from Baghdad to Azarbayjan ( i*e« the 
.".^second" Iranian campaign) it is noted that tflameh, under siege at 
:Mn t first notified Sulayman of Sam Mirza's revolt and added in his 
.report, what could only have been a wild rumor at the time, that 
fSen was marching west to offer his homage to the Porte* A week 
Inter the Itihsrary records that a message had been received from 
: GhazI Khan confirming the fact that bam Mirza had submitted to the 
r?orte and that he had received a communication from Sam Mlrza to 
tr.is effect. The final record in the Itinerary relating to this 
affair shows that Sulayman had indeed acted upon i*hazi iUian's advice 

% ■EBgEVl/186 f sULEYMANNAiffi/120 > iNf§ANCI/232. For Ghazi Khan's 
#bsecuent but brief career at the Ottoman Porte, see LUTFl/382.334. 
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,nd had issued proclamations recognizing Sam Mlrza and "ceding" 
H3 M& all of Iran west of the Qizil tJzan (Qlzll Uzen) River (i.e* west 
II 0 f ASartayJsn. 

In addition to corroborating the main lines of the Safavid 

*■■'-. - 

1 rersion, Sulayman's Itinerary provides us with two additional facts 

If 0 f great importance for following the "Grand Sedition": (1) Ghazl 

Khan in Baghdad was in direct communication with Sam Mlrza in 
l 

Khuresan; and (2) we are given the Ottoman price for aid in this 

llif' 
■ 

|| cisilbash sedition: the cession of Jfearbayjan* 

Although of course none of this ever materialized, it is most 
1; iarjortant that there is an independent source indicating the scope 
||- of the "Grand Sedition". 

m ■ ' ■ 

The recognition of Sam Mlrza by the Ottomans brought panio to 
the Cizilbash side (SHAaAF/565) 1 ,; and the execution of several ™,«r* 
gs d the imprisonment of the "grand vazir" (Ahmad Bek Nur Kamal Is- 
feheni, the Shamlu incumbent) would indicate the seriousness of the 
situation, 'l'he rumors that Sam Kirza would march westward to meet 
his Ottoman allies and thus encircle the Qlzilbash, forced the 
Shsh to abandon his siege of Van and to hurry back to 'Iraq-i »Ajam 

|lLGHI/50a). 
;V And yet Shah Tahmasb emerged victorious from both the foreign 

Mi the domestic crises. The basic reason would appear to be that 
the key factor in all this elaborate intrigue did not come off: 
jtalayman was militarily unsuccessful. Furthermore, Sam Mirza had 

gjtually made no attempt to come west; instead he had bogged him- 

|elf down for a fruitless eight month siege of Mughal held Qandahar. 

I "Tavayif-i Qizilbash ruy b-tafarruqlgl nihadeh." 
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H , The details of Sam Mirza's activities in Khurasan will be given 

I *, tly; ife is sufficient to point out here that it would seem that 

collusion with the Ottomans (through the machinations of the 
I ^affilu and the Takkalu) was probably based on nothing more solid 
1H t^n emsty promises of mutual aid. It would appear quite probable 

ft - 

that Sam Mirza in Khurasan was opportunistically waiting out the 
1 esults of the olash between Shah Tahmasb and Sulayman. When the 
Shah emerged the victor, Sam Mlrza immediately executed his "incit- 
ing" Shamlu and craved the royal pardon. 
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Si Another Hint of Uzbek I nvolvement In the "Grand Sedition^ 
The Sediti on of Muzaffar Khan oTGllan X 
Before returning to the events in Khurasan, it should be pointed 
out that the "Grand Sedition" and the Ottoman invasion had their ." 
repercussions in other parts of Iran (ROUZAT/lfcOa). Relevant to the 
discussion here are the actions of Muzaffar Khan, the semi-independ- 
ent ruler of the Caspian province of Gllan, who has already been* 
noticed assaying offered refuge to the Ustajlu in their wars against 
the Takkalu. , . . 

ahen the Ottomans under Ibrahim Pasha first appeared in Tabriz, 
he immediately hastened to join them (with a force which most of the 
Ottoman sources place at 10,000) and urged the eradication ( istigjl ; 
IICHI) of the Safavid dynasty. At Sultaniyeh he was dismissed by ' 
Sulayman (the Ottoman accounts indicate that he had not been received 
too favorably) and returned to Gllan. However there had been a local 
^ revolt against him during his absence and he was now forced to flee 
I Gllan. He made his escape by sea and landed in Shlrvan. He was how. 
1 ever soon captured by the qizilbash and executed in Tabriz for his 
g obvious collusion with the Ottomans. 

|| What is of interest here is the added detail found only in IKHI 
j|ana KHULASEH that the further charge was made against him (i^ in 
potion to the Ottoman collusion) that he had had dealings with the 
g!|beks. KHULASEH points out that he had been on friendly relations 

a >uuu tro °Pa; the other Ottoman sources say: 10,000, 
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jmuaatieoat ) with , tn>ayd Khan and had been corresponding with him 
f kltabat ) all along ( payvasteh ) in an "awful and improper" way 
( mubish-i namulaylm) . This is indirectly corroborated by ILCHI 
which asserts that when Muzaffar Khan was forced by local conditions 
to flee, he had first set out by sea for the east Caspian port of 
«Akharoheh n (Aqrlcheh, Aqr&ncheh 1 ) with the hope of reaching 
Mavera'al-nahr and joining 'Ubayd Khan. 2 A storm had however blown 
him off course and he had been driven to the other end of the 
Caspian at Baku in Shirvan where he was seized and sent to the Shah 
|i for execution. 

I That is all there is to go on, but it does give us a hint that 
p 'Ubsyd Khan may not have been a passive spectator to the events of 
I the "Grand Sedition". Furthermore, the fact that Muzaffar Khan was, 
I involved with both the Ottomans and the Uzbeks might lead to the con- 
| jecture that he represented a link between the eastern and western 
J neighbors of Iran at the time of the "Grand Sedition" . The question 
I hes been alluded to in the brief discussion above (Part 1,"B") on the 
possibility of Ottoman-Uzbek diplomatic relations during this period. 

So minor a scrap of evidence far Uzbek collusion in the "Grand 
Sedition" might be ignored were it not for the other hint alluded to 
above in the narration of the poison plot. It will be recalled that 



the 



: ^ rmi^F s "Akharcheh" is very likely the saroe as the "Aqricheh" 
of TLZ/76 and the "Acrancheh" of Hafiz Abru cited in The Lands of - 

££31g rn_0aiiphate P.457 as located at the mouth of the Amu River 

oa the Caspian Sea. • 

vP7?/ he r f* venoe in Tsz is in the account of the Ottoman prince Ba- 
yeziawno had sought refuge in Shah Tahmasb's Court { executed: 9oQ/1561-2 
W(?' P ! nfl J? to escape and join the Turkman by crossing the Caspian 
Staffer Khan " * ^^ ^ apparsntiy the sajae ^oute planned 

&hr Sj! 8 \ k S 1 > taraf ' 1 Akharcheh birun ravad b~janib-i Mavara'al- 
■ ar °- T Ubayd Khan mutavassil gardad." 
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Beshdan Qara, the "protege" of Husayn Khan and would-be assassin, 
h ed fled to Mavara'al-nahr and was soon to reappear in Harat in the 
r ole of an active leader in Sam Mirza's revolt. This too suggests 
en tizbek role in the Safavid domestic crisis. 

However, in the absence of further e vidence the most thaf oan 
be said is that there is some possibility of 'Ubayd Khan»s involve- 
ment in the "Grand Sedition" but that stronger proof is needed to 
demonstrate this satisfactorily. 
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FT. The Revolt of Sam Mlry.a and the Shamlu In Khurasan * 
I? IT The Beginning of the Revolt 

With the background of the "Grand Sedition 1 * in mind, it i s not 
difficult to imagine the effect of the news in Harat of Husayn Khan's 
execution by the Shah and the fall of the Shamlu at Court, for 
Aphzlver Khan and Sam M{rza were too closely involved in these events 
to have felt secure any longer. The fear was that the purge would 
soon spread from the Court to Khurasan. 

At this critical moment a new factor was added to the troubled 
situation of the Qizilbash in Harat: the sudden appearance of a 
number of Yuzi Qara Shamlu who had Tied" from Mavara'al-nahr under 
BEshdan Qara, the would-be poisoner of the Shah. Most sources state 
thet it was this new element which provided the immediate spark to 
the revolt, for upon their arrival they became the most aotive 
inciters in favor of an open and immediate' break with Shah Tahmasb's 
Court. 

It is curious that the sources state that Bashdan Qara had "fled" 
beck to Khurasan from Mavara'al-nahr; in the absence of any Ozbek 
reference to these events the reason for the "flight"— if indeed it 
was such— must remain obscure. The conjecture may perhaps be offered 
thet Bashdan Qara and the Yuzi Qara Shamlu who appeared with him in 
Harat had been sent by , Ubayd Khan possibly with instructions to 

}•■■- *HULA3EH /142b-143a f 150a-151b f 159b, AJZAL/S4a-S5b,93a, AHSAN /26Q- 
2&3,275, TAAA /40,4a, JANG /154a- 15 5a, 103a-lo7a, K0UZAT/ lola-lo~2b:i63a. 
l?0s-171b, IL0HI /52b.53b-55a. wUSAKH/220a. 

The Mughal sources TABAOAT /48-49. AKBAR /307-8. K UNTAKHA.B/ 453 
ere brief but do fix the, chronology, as does RASHIDl7 4b7- 8 , the author 
of vmich was in the Pan jab with Mirza Kamran at this time. The only 
Dzbek referenoe is^in HAQIM /124a where there is a chronogram referring 
■.}° the defeat of Sam Mirza at the hands of Kamran (the same chronogram 
is given in MUNTAKHAB), 
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s tir up the situation in lOiurasan even further, or perhaps with 
certain guarantees or istltnalat ("benevolent inducements" } in re* 
gard to Sam Mlrza's position in Khurasan and in the "Grand Sedition". 
There is no specific evidence in the sources, but it may be signifi- 
cant in this regard that f Ubayd Khan made no attempt to invade 
Khurasan at this time of general anarchy there and that the province 
was left to its own undoing before he actively intervened* 

Thus open rebellion was declared in Khurasan at the very, time 
of Shah Tahmasb's great crisis in the west* It began with an offici* 
el order ( hukm) of the administration permitting the Qizilbash 
troops in Harat to loot and plunder the city at will. The author 
of JANG who was Having in Harat at the time (folio 154b) and most 
of the other Safavid accounts which ere evidently derived from this 
one source, describe the atrocities, tortures and expropriations - 
perpetrated by the Qizilbash in their search for loot and hidden 
wealth. The "ruination and desolation" ( kharabl va vlrani ) to Harat 
Is described in much the same terms as the previous rapines of the 
city by the other Qizilbash administrations and by the tfzbelcs* The 
object of all this, although nowhere stated as such, was presumably 

(to pain the support of the garrison and to pay for the outfitting and 
allegiance of the new army raised by the rebels. 

When a rather modest army was raised (put at from two to four 
thousand troops) the rebels abandoned Harat for the great adventure 
against ^ughal held Qandahar. They left Harat on 15 Sha*ban 941/ 
19 February 1535, l«e # some three weeks before the new year of 
^y» at the time when the Shah was at his qlshlaq -sie&e of Van, and 

v the. Ottoman Khwandegar was planning the second phase of his Iranian 

gampaign from Baghdad . 
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we cen only conjecture as to why the rebels chose to abandon 
liars t for the adventure against Qandahar* It would seem that the 
intention was not to abandon Harat completely, for a small Shamlu 
£roup was left in the city under the dottering 30 year old Khallfeh 
Sultan Shamlu Mir Akhur and two officer^ ka^mud Bek and Ummat Bale. 
Not much however could seriously have been expected from them and 
within a very short time Harat was reduced to open civil war, jacquerie, 
febek raids and finally tJzbek occupation. »It cannot be therefore 
said that the Qandahar expedition was meant primarily as an attempt 
to add a new province to a new Q,izilbash state to be centered in 
Khurasan. Had that been the intention Harat would have been better 
garrisoned and the .route of march would more profitably have been 
taken toward Mashhad which was still held by the TJstajlu governor, 
Shah Gull Sultan* 

1LCKI, TABAQAT and RASKEDI imply that the Qandaiiar adventure 
was essentially a flight of the rebels who feared the Shah*s venge- 
ance (presumably for their involvement in the "Grand Sedition" )« 
ILCHI goes so far as rto assert that Aghsivar' Khan* s intentions were 
to set up a new state under Sam Mirza in Mughal, held "Afghanistan" 
( i.e. Qandahar, Kabul, Zabulistan and even further east) and thus 
[find asylum from the wrath of the Shah. *±*his however would seem like 
such too grandiose a scheme for this small Q,izilbash force, for the 
emperor Humayun still securely held India at this time, 

R0U2AT/161a probably best sums up the mixed motivations of Sam 
Mlrza and the Shamlu rebels at this critical point in the "Grand Sedi- 
tion" when it states: "The reason ^tor the Qandahar attempt? was to 
unfurl the banners of independence all through the province ^i.e. 
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^huresanJand to spread the word of the movement far and wide"* That 
1$ to say. It was most lively propagandists in nature and was 
meant to show that all anti-Shah Tahmasb elements could find an 
effective rallying point around bam uItzbl in the eastern provinces. 

Essentially however, despite the obvious propagandist Ic sheen, 
the adventure against Qandahar should be interpreted as a period of 
waiting, for it must not be forgotten that by this time Sam Mirza 
ms in coimnunication with Sulayman and that the Ottomans had openly 
recognized him as ruler of Iran. An Ottoman victory in th^ west 
would presumably have drawn Sam Jdirza and the Shamlu from; the 
cul-de-sac of QandaS^ and more directly Into the main current of events. 

The round of conjectures may be concluded with the mention of 
the possibility of Ozbek connivance behind the attempt at Kandahar* 
It would be conceivable that ■Ubayd Khan, through his agent tfashdan 
cara, had incited Sam Mirza against his fUbayd's) Mughal enemies, 
it will be recalled that in concluding our account of Mughal-tJzbek 
relations in this period {see above p. 175), reference was made to 
the wars In the Badakhshln and Balkh areas and to the fresh hostili* 
ties recorded for the later period of Humayun's refuge in "Afghanistan 11 . 
This Czbek-Mughal hostility was an important diplomatic feature of 
the period and it is on this basis that the suggestion may be made 
of 'Ubayd Khan's indirect involvement in this Qandahar campaign. 

lit The Afshar, the Action at Qandahar and the Knd of the Revolt 

On the way to Qandahar the rebels first stopped at JFarah which 
was then held by the Afshar uymaq. The royally appointed governor, 

}* "B-dan daHyeh keh dar atraf u su^hur-i yilayat rayat~i istiqlal 
ber efrazand va fit-i khuruj ra az atraf- i afaq andazand." 
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Mured Sultan was "forced" ( az ru-yj iztlrar ) to join them {and in 
AH3AN and AFZAL was then executed by the Shamlu). The local garrison 
joined the inarch south and we subsequently find Jalal (or Lai) Sultan 
Afshar in a prominent position at the battle against the Mughals 
aeer Qandahar. AFZAL also adds that a rebel governor had been in- 
stalled in Farah, and this might indicate that the area was annexed 
to a projected new state in the east. The fact that the Afshar 
had Indeed joined the rebel cause would also seem to be indicated 
by the execution at Court during the "second Ottoman Invasion" of 
Alvsad Khan, the Afshar governor of Kuh-i Giluyeh (in Fars) for what 
SHIHAZI 'o05b calls "signs of discord" ( nifao) . 

There is no need here to enter into the details of Sam Mlrza* s 
.wtr with the Mughals. The brief facts are that the Wilbash at 
their siege of Qandahar met with the determined resistance of the 
: ,>ughal governor, Khwajeh Kalan and were held at bay for eight months. 
The siege was finally relieved by Kamran Mlrza, the brother of the 
emperor Humayun, who came up from Lahur (Lahore) and defeated the 
Qizilbash in a pitched battle in which Aghzivar Khan was killed. 
Sem Mlrza was thus forced to retire. 

The defeat of the rebels occurred in Sha'ban 942/January 1536, 
or just about a full calendar year after the departure from Harat 
(the dating is -found in the Mughal sources and RASHIDI only). Al- 
though Sam Mlrza had outwardly kept aloof from the main course of 
events, much had taken place during this period which now determined 
Ws position. By this time the Ottoman military threat had been 
overcome in the west, and although 'Ubayd Khan had launched his new 
invasion of Khurasan, the Shah was now free to turn to the secondary 
eastern front. 
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• There was thus nothing for Sam Mlrza to do but offer his repents 
_ e to Shah. Tahmasb, He disavowed his sersonal connection with 
^e *Grand Sedition" by executing Bashdan Qara and the other "inciters 
,, ft revolt" and ostentatiously sent their heads to the Shah with the 
Explanation that it had all been the doing of Aghzlvar Khan and the 
Sriaml^* Since he was still officially in revolt and thus persona non 
Erata in Harat (ILCHIJ^he took refuge in Tabas while waiting for the 
r oyel reply to his proferred submission. 

The Shah was already enroute on the final Khurasan Liberation 
^mo&ign against 'Ubayd Khan when Sam Mlrza* s apologies arrived at 
Court, Although the Shah promptly accepted his brother's submission 
e ^d sent the traditional khll*at a s a token of his acceptance, none- 
theless it would seem quite clear that the Mlrza' s motives were still 
'sot. entirely trusted for Muhammad Khan Sharaf al~Dln Takkalu, who 
was slated to become the new governor of Harat upon its liberation, 
res sent on ahead to keep Tabas under surveillance and to prevent 
fc'enyqne from either entering or leaving (ILCHI), And after that the 

leading Rumlu, Amir Sultan, was sent to fetch Sam Mlrza who was 
1 finally brought into the Shah f s presence during the winter operations 
fegainst the Karv area, Sam Mlrza was then forgiven (and sent back tm 
I Sazvtn according to ATZAL) but a number of his "inciters" was executed* 

'$■■■ ', 

J The implication is clearly that the Mlrza' s presence in 'i'abas 

I «?a been suspect. In this connection it is of interest to note that 

P&'- ■■'■ 

{ LHILASSH/337b (in the obituary for Sam Mlrza) names the governor of 
|*abes during the period of the Mlrza 1 s refuge there as Qara Sultan 
Saaalu. He is presumably the Muhammad Bek Qara ishik Shamlu who, as 

S.: .:■■■■■: ■ 

|i : ; V - -. ; 

|?ss seen in the first chapter (p. 54 n.l), had been rewarded with TaWas 

ft-/ '}■' ■ 



u~i~M..-jL^i.>^ ^.w^wi>^4i: .-;«,;-;, *^-to<rf^;~*~y«...w. 
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for his bravery against the tfzbeks in the administration of Durmlsh 
Khan and Sam Mirza {AF&AL/7b,8a), The governors name suggests that 
he wes of the seme (Yuzi) Qara Shamlu who were the leading inciters 
0 f Sam Mirza. 

This would suggest the reason far the refuge in Tabas and the 
Shah's distrust of his younger brother's intentions there. It might 
elso suggest that the Shah feared possible collusion between the 
Mirza in Tabas and 'Ubayd Khan who was by then in occupation of 
Herat. This suspicion of the Shah is in fact still another indication 
that 'Ubayd Khan had possibly been involved in the "Grand Sedition" 
ell along. 

With Sam Mirza' s return to Court the "Grand Sedition" was over. 
The implications were momentous, for with Shah Tahmasb's victory 
the dynastlc-uymaq. balance created by Shah Isma' il was restored. 
The period of the regency end the rule by uymaq was over and this 
meant that a united and genuinely "national" ( i.e. Safavid-Q.izilbash) 
policy could now be pursued. This fact was to play a decisive role 
in the definitive liberation of Ahurasan after 'Ubayd Khan's Fifth 
and Final Invasion to which we now turn. 
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Hhe^ter o. The Period of the Fifth and j'inal Uzbek Invasion 
( uiuy.plohl-Takhaguy/ 941-944/ 1535-1533 ) 

Pert 1. The Ozbek Invasion and Occupation of Khurasan 

XT The Raids Preceding; the Main Invasion 

H Khabushan and Kalat 

Although *Ubayd Khan did not launch his full-scale Invasion 

until the final phase of SulaymaVs "Campaign of the Two ♦Iraqs* 

there were nonetheless a series of local actions in the years Yunt 
; end Huy {941/1534-1535 ) which showed the instability of the eastern 
| situation and portended the more ambitious tfzbek attempts which were 
| soon to follow. 

The first in the series, of local actions began with an tfzbek 
J raid on the Khabushan area northwest of Mashhad. Although an lm- 
;; ? ortent officer of 'Ubayd Khan, Darvlsh 'All Mughal, led the tfzbek * 
;. carty, its rather modest scope can perhaps be gauged by the number 
; of tfzbek troops cited in the Safavid chronicles: about 2000 horse. 
[Sufyan Khalifeh Rumlu, who, as has been seen, had been appointed to 
[this area by the Shah during the previous liberation campaign, 
j stored the tfzbek raiders in a battle at Khabushan in which 150 
| Uzbeks were killed. • 

This Qizilbash viotory encouraged Sufyan to undertake, an offensive 
(senifestly a Qizilbash raid in retaliation) against the tfzbeks at 

\' .. ^N/252-3 and KHULASEH/143b-U4a are near identical; AF2AL/ 79a-b 
is more useful since in addition to the same details (with sole — 

it f Jnii?Si i ! a ? d f ^ re ceipt of the news at the Court and thus makes 
it possible to date the events. 

»**<= l he f 5^ ' h - t AJZAL so frequently adds the Court reaotion to the 
»ttl J ? m Knurasan suggests that its source had acces to archival 
£ * *u n0t available to the other chroniclers. This is also borne 

! on the ^ e ttll C l^o &t f ZAL i\ m0VQ detaile <i than the other sources 
go the matter of Court appointments to the provinces. 
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Relet who were under Sayyidam Kirza, another of 'Ubayd Khan's 
prominent officers. Although Sufyan was apparently successful in 
his raid and had killed many tfzbeks at Kalat, 200 of his own men 
were killed in a mountain accident during the return march and he 
was left with but 500 horse and 200 "foot soldiers" ( plyadeh ). 
Dervish 'All Mughal, who, as has just been seen, had been stopped 
t Khabushan, now suddenly reappeared with 1800 horse (1500 in 
j?ZAL) to take advantage of Sufyan's weakened position. Another' 
J battle was fought in which it is stated that the qizilbatsh were 
j egain successful and in which 400 more Uzbeks were killed. 

The fact that the Uzbeks were in Kalat (i.e. presumably the 
J B odern Kalat-i Nadiri on the Iran-Turkmenistan frontier) and were 
raiding to Khabushan, would indicate that the Qizilbash capture of 
i,erv just a few months before (during the planned offensive against 
the Uzbek homelands) could not have been very effective, for Marv 
should have served to keep the area policed. It is quite possible 
that Karv had already been retaken by the Uzbeks; at any rate Sunjik 
|Kub«d Sultan, the son of Shibani Khan, was in occupation of Marv 
somewhat over a year later at the time of Shah Tahmasb's final lib- 
eration campaign. 

These local events can" be approximately dated by the fact given 
in AFZAL that the news reached the Shah while he was at the siege of 
:«n and before the OT >en revolt of Sam Mirza and the Shamlu in Herat. 
"hey mark the only recorded Qizilbash-tfzbek exchanges in the first 
war of crisis for Slieh Tahmasb on the western front. 
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S TTT Mhlstan X 

Whatever his reasons, *Ubayd Khan still delayed his invasion 
until late in the second year of ahah Tahinasb's crises { i.e. toward 
the winter of Quy/942/1535 ) . How. poor his timing was can be judged 
by the fact that Harat had by then long since been left unguarded, 
end that the Ottomans were already being harried through eastern 
Anatolia on their retreat; furthermore it was already late in the 
"Eilitsry year" before he finally crossed the Amu and appeared before 
i Keshhad. 

However he had not been completely idle in Khurasan during the 
first nart of that "year". Three of his major officers, Shaykh Abu 
Sa»id Afrasyab, Qarajeh Bahadur and Sayyidam Mirza had been sent on 
en ambitious raiding mission, probably in early spring, with perhaps 
5-0000 troot>s and had reached deep into Khurasan as far as Jam, 
Zaveh and Khaf (or Khwaf ) in the desert province west of Karat and 
south of Mashhed and Nishapur known as Kuhistan. 

These raiders, according to TAAA, had split into two groups, 
the larger ^arty of perhaps 4000 heading for the Jam area where they 
were soon engaged by Sufyan Khalifeh. This Humlu "hero" who had 
fought off the tfzbek raiders of the previous year, was now acting 
in the role of governor of Mashhad to which he had been appointed 
et Sam M{rza»s or>en revolt and desertion of Harat (AFZAL/85b). From 
| Meshhed he now led the only remaining organized Qizilbash force in 
Khurasan to oppose the uzbek raiders. They met the enemy in a battle 



1 
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'*• AFZAL/g5b-30a, TAAA/ 46 . AB5AN/ 263. 

i'he three accounts would seem to be at least partially lndepend- 
^vfl 1 ° n !,^ 0th ' 3r; or at any rat8 the presentation in all three is 
^?It , y <Jif ferent an d there are differences in detail as well. Ji'or 
-«a 3 additions from the Court, whioh a re particularly marked in 

nr«» a ? count and in direct contrast with both AHSaN and TAAA, see the 
preceding note, * 
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i near £flveh (Turbat-i ttaydariyeh) in which the tfzbeks were defeated 
I 8 nd 250 {AHSAN} or 900 (AFZkh) of their number killed* 

There is an interesting anecdote connected Kith this battle 
w hich mey be cited as an example of possible Czbek and Qizilbash 
contacts on the more personal level* It is stated that Shaykh Abu 
ise'ia had been left behind after the Czbek withdrawal but had Md 
j a ad wes then given shelter and a horse by the local kadkhuda or "head- 
ffi8 n tf (thus in AHSAN; by the arbab or "locally influential landowners 11 
in AFZAL) and was thus enabled to escape back to Bukhara, 

This action may be interpreted in the light of n futuwa n or 
j the "chivalric code of honor* f fi>r another example of which see 
! AFzAL's /44b long marinal addition to the Battle of oam. However it 
is also possible that sectarian loyalties were at play here, fbr 
Turbat-i Haydariyeh is known today as a major Sunni'oenter in Khurasan* 

After Sufyan had defeated the larger party of dzbek raiders 
(TAAA), he returned to kashhad and sent his victory report and head 
trophies to the Court {AJZAL}* He then turned against the second 
(wing of perhaps 1000 raiders who were by then operating in the Khaf 
ares of kuhistan* Jie caught them completely hy "surprise and too 
heavily laden with booty to offer much resistance (AFZAL). He is 
said to have killed 200 Uzbeks here (AHSAN) and again sent his 
trophies to the Court (AJ2A1) # 
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FT The Balkh TJzbek rtald and the Beginnings of the "Harat evolution" 
1 X"" Bayrsm tfehlan and the Situation in Ghar jistan 

The two series of raids just described are- quite clearly linked 
to the Ozbeks under *Ubayd Khan*s personal control, for they plunder- 
ed and probed at the Mashhad area which was shortly to become the 
Khan's first target in the main invasion of Khurasan. There was 
^ov^ever another #zbek raiding expedition against the Harat area which 
is difficult to tie in directly with *Ubayd Khan*s plans. This was 
the raid led by Bayram tfglan (Oglan), the tfzbek governor of Gharjistan 
end subordinate of Klstan Qara Sultan, the Janlbegid n peer rt of 
Hfbgyd Khan who held Balkh, 

The sources at our disposal do not permit us to connect this 
|| raid with the major attempt at Khurasan which followed soon after. 
The Haratis themselves could not tell at the time whether this was 
an independent plundering expedition or the beginning of a full- 
scale invasion by the sultans of Turan (&FZAL). The likelihood is 
thet the raid was carried out Without any direct relationship to 
UJbayd Khan's activities, for there is no mention of any further action 
by eny of the rival "neo-eponyiaous clans* 1 in support of the Shah-Budaq- 
id "Grand Khan" of Bukhara. Furthermore , f Ubayd Khan did not proceed 
directly against Harat, but rather directed his first attempts against 
Mashhad; this too would indicate the Bayram tfghlan f s raid was under- 

1. The basic source here is JANG/ 155a-157a the author of which was 
president in Harat at the time. The other sources repeat this account 
|(with freouent identity in language) although there are a few additions 
Mebly in AFZAL), variations and deletions. The account presented 

here is from JANG unless specifically stated otherwise. 

The other references are: AFZAL/ 85b-87a, H0UZAT/ lb3a~b, nHULASSH/ 
#3a*b,146a-b f AHS AM/ 264-5 , TAAA/ 40. 
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taken independently and was meant simply to take immediate advant- 
eg e of the deteriorating situation in Harat after the dramatic de- 
parture of Sam Mirza and the Shamlu. 

The situation in Gharjis£an itself is obscure. It has been 
seen that just prior to Shah Tahmasb*s sudden recall to the western 
front he had been contemplating an offensive against Balkh,and in 
line with this had sent a Qizilbash army to take Gharjistan. The 
Gizilbash had/been entirely successful, for although they did set 
u p a governor of their own, the local ruler of the province, Amir 
Shah kuhammad Sayf al-Muluk, had eluded them. Since nothing further 
is heerd of this Amir Shah, it is difficult to judge his relation- 
ship to Bayram tfghlan who a year later is noted as the tizbek gov- 
ernor of the area. Perhaps this mountainous province of the Hindu- 
loish was divided into various sectors, some of which were controlled 
locally while others were under the jurisdiction of the qizilbash, 
the Ozbeks and the Mughals, 

At any rate, less than three months after Sam Mirza had aban- 
doned Harat, Bayram Ughlan, the tfzbek governor of Gharjistan, led 
en TJzbek raiding party against the Harat area with an army gathered 
from Gharjistan and. the adjacent Ghur. He advanced on the area of 
the Harirud valley where he reached a point some 15 farsekh (some 
00 miles) east of Harat and took a great deal of the livestook of 
the province. He then advanced to the village of Tunyan, only 5 
f ersakh ( some 20 miles) from Herat, and this beoame his base of 
operations for raiding the area of Harat proper. 
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E The Deteriorating situation in Khurasan after Sam kirza'3 

Departure" 
Karat was indeed an inviting target for any raiding group, at 
this time. The departing Shamlu had left only a token Shamlu 
f grrison in the oity under their appointee to the governorship, 
the aged Khallfeh ^ultan Shamlu M£r Akhur (or Akhur Bashi) whose 
laC K of firmness ( ga'f ) is said in AHSAN to have heen matched by 
the villainy (zabunl) of his fellow qizilbash leaders left with 
him in Harat, Mahmud Bek {cited specifically as Shamlu in AF21AL/85b) 
gnd Ummat Bek (al3o presumably Shamlu). 

As a matter of fact all of Khurasan was naturally enough in a 
stete of flux at this time of the Ottoman invasion and the "Grand 
Sedition". The Court was too engrossed in these matters to pay 
any particular attention to eastern affairs, but new farmans of 
investiture {cited in AFZAL only) were sent out after the news of 
Sem Klrza's desertion was received. These farmans {royal decrees) 
did little more than recognize the status quo: Sam Mlrza's appointee 
to Harat, Khallfeh Sultan Shamlu, was recognized as the royal 
fovernor despite the open rebellion .of the Shamlu; and a realistic 
8-vointment was made to kashhad where the incumbent governor, Shah 
qui! Sultan Ustajlu was recalled to the west {and appointed to Chukhur 
j Sa*d in the Erivan area) and replaced by Sufyan Khallfeh Rumlu who 
conraianded the only capable loyalist Qizilbash forces remaining in 
Khurasan. To add to the confusion of the times, the vazlr of all 
Khurasan, Aqa Kamali Kirmani, who held his post in Mashhad, died at 
tals time and a replacement {also in kashhad) was named to this post; 
|Jis wes Khwajeh Amir Bek, who had previously served a3 vazlr to the 
: |^z{ Khan Takkalu- Bahrain Mirza administration which had been guilty 
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of the terrible excesses during the "long siege" of Harat. These 
new anpointments however could scarcely have been expected to 
provide much stability in the deteriorating situation in Khurasan, 
wJ ich had been temporarily left to shift on its own. 

In Harat the signs of "revolution" and jacquerie were becoming 
evident, The ra*ya t {non-^izilbash population) of the city (shahr) 
and "suburbs" ( buluka t). faced with still another regime of extortion, 
now openly defied the Qizilbash administration and the small token 
garrison left by Sam Mirza* They refused to pay the excessive "taxes" 
( tekelif-i dlvanj ); and the new leaders, were compelled to accept 
tiiis situation and become more moderate in their demands out of 
their "military weakness" ( qillat~i sipah ) and their "moral turpi* 
tude" ( dinafct-l nafs ). Thus it came about that the ra*yat of the 
Herat area began to live in some independence ( bar vafc-i doulat - 
khlhen ) of their nominal qizilbash masters* 1 

With the decline of the Qizilbash power in Harat t the local 
Tajik "great families" ( a c yan and akabir) tried to fill the breach 
and assume control* This becomes evident from the assembly of afyan 
and Qizilbash which now jointly met to discuss the means to avert 
the threat of the Gharjistan Uzbeks who were then raiding from their 
encampment some 5 farsakh (20 miles) from Harat ♦ The Qizilbash who 
still remained, notably Ma&mud Bek # were of coir se the more experi* 
enced in military matters and urged that the city be made the center 
of the defence until the arrival of royal aid, or at least that no 
attempt be made to engage the tfzbek raiders until they were returning 

1* "Ra^abeh az touo~i ba*sl takalif-I dlvanl dur dashteh bar vafq-I 
doulatkhahah^ba ishan suluk mikardand; va ishan banabar-i qillat-i 
si^ah va din§at~i nafs in *amal ra f atiyeh danisteh talab~i ziyadeh 
namlkardand" (JANG/155a). 
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to their own territory end were laden down with spoil* This mature 
military advice offered by the Qlzilbash was however vetoed by the 
ptyan (notably by Amir Sultan Ibrahim Amlnl a well known poet and 
-unshl or official scribe)* They boldly rejected "the craven way 
out" and ordered all able-bodied Haratis and bulukatis ti.e. the 
residents of the agricultural suburbs surrounding the city) poss- 
essing a horse and arms to join under the banners of the nominal 
governor, Khalifeh Sultan and his Qizilbash troops and to drive ■ 
the Czbeks from the area and recover the plunder* 

Tiie SlIiAr end the ra<yat ( I.e . the upser and lower "classes* of 
the non-Qizilbash populationjhad asserted a meagre of independence 
and were obviously making an attempt to demonstrate the fact that 
Earat could be defended without recourse to its Qizilbash "protect- 
ors" whose service charges in the form of extortion were now to be 
circumvented. An added inducement to encourage the ra*yat to join 
in the adventure was the prospect of recovering the tfzbek loot* 

A "popular army" was thus raised, which the contemporary sources 
contemptuously describe as atrafi ("rabble") and la vand ("freebooters" 
It was led not so much by the Qizilbash as by such local a<* y an as 
Anir ^ultan Ibrahim Amini, Shah Muhammad Jamehbaf and Shad! Muhammad 
•Ases. Makmud J3ek Shamlu, who figures in the events which follow 
as an able Qizilbash military man, was left behind with a small 
prouD to defend Harat* 

TiiT The "Popular Army" Versus the Uzbeks 

This motley army, for the most Dart compete ly inexperienced 

in the erts of war ( az adab-i muharabeh bt-khabar buda_nd :ROUZAT) 
bravely left Karat on 19 2u'l-Qa'deh 941/22 kay 1535 (just three 
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months after Sam ttlrza's departure; to engage Bayraxa Oghlan's season- 
e( i Ozbek troops* At this Same time In the west, Sulayman had left 
iiaphdad for his second attempt on Azarbayjan and *Iraq~i f Ajam» 

The results v*ere utterly disastrous for the Haratis* When the 
fizbeks attacked at a point some 10 farsakh (40 miles) east cf Harat 
in the Harirud River valley , the inexperienced locaL troops began to 
regret their decision to face the enemy in open battle and most of 
them refused to join their leaders ( sardar . l»e._ presumably the Qizil- 
bash) and promptly deserted. By the time the Uzbeks were through, 
9OO men of the Harat force had been killed including the aged gover- 
nor Khalifeh Sultan and the over-enthused poet~ a*yan Sultan Ibrahim 
Airtini, Only a few (JANG says three or four but ' this presumably re- 
fers only to the leaders of the expedition), and notably the C^izil- 
bash leader Ummat Bek, managed to escape the rout and fall back on 
Harat. 

What remained of the Harat forces hastily began to organize 
the defences of the city for the expected attack by Bayram tfghlan. 
This however proved unnecessary for the time being since the Uzbeks 
contented themselves with the booty and heads won in battle and did 
not deem the slim pickings left in Harat worth any further effort ♦ " L 

Bayram Oghlan thus returned to Gharjistan where he was congratulated 
by his suzerain, Kistan Qara Sultan of Balkh (AFZAL),' 



1. "Danist keh dar baldeh-yi Harat az amval u asbab chizi b-dast 
dar namiyayad* UANG/157a). 
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c7 The Interlude of Sufyan Khalifeh Humlu in Harat 

17 The Joint vlzilbash-A*yan Invitation to Sufyan Khalifeh 

j The ,f Harat devolution" was temporarily checked by the defeat 
in Harirud, for although there was no longer even a. nominal O^izil* 
bash left, the fact had been demonstrated that ^izilbash aid was 
efter all necessary to guard against the Ozbek threat. 

Further Ozbek raids now seemed imminent and the population of 
Khurasan had recourse to the old method of hiding its wealth in 
tine of danger. However there was now a new possibility, for since 
the Shah and his C,izilbash could not provide security there were 
suggestions to be heard of submitting to the Uzbeks instead (APZAL). 

The main Qizilbash armies were fully engaged in the western 
struggle and not much attention was paid at Court when the Q,izilbash 
and a*yan of Harat sent in a petition requesting a new governor 
cam hie of administering to the needs of justice and defence (AF2AL)* 
While waiting for a reply from the Shah, the Qizilbash and the a«ra n 
of narat acted on their own to find themselves such a governor in 
much the same fashion as they, had done at the death of Durmish Khan 
when the Court- had been too preoccupied with the Ustajlu Wars to 

| t>87 serious attention to the affairs of Khurasan, The obvious can- 
didete was Sufyan Khalifeh Rumlu who had already stopped previous 

I* The basic account here, as for most of the events in Harat during 
this period, is in JANG /157b-15#b« The other sources with some new 
details or variations are: AP£AL /87a~b» rfOUZAT/ l64a« KHUIASKH/ 147a « 
t! £H3AH /2o5~b f TAAA /47+ , , * 

> ILCHI /2ooa t 54a is completely unreliable here, ^f or Sufyan Khalifeh 
^umlu has been confused with Khalifeh tiultan dhamlu, and the Gharji- 
staai raid of Bayram tfghlan has been confused vdth *Ubayd Khan's 
siege of Kashhad. The source of ILClil f s errors here would seem to 
be^t e same suspect masnavi^ referred to above (p*219 ff # j in discusing 
ILCKI's rlvayat of 3am Aitrza's dealings with the Ozbeks. 



I 
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Cfebek raids and had been appointed by the Court as the legal gov* 
e rnor of Mashhad, 

The Qizilbash {under teabmud £ek and Ummat Bek) and the a*yan 
therefore sent a joint delegation to Mashhad which consisted of 
2/3 wizilbesh and 2/3 kadkhuda t ( n locally appointed district headmen* 
to represent the a. c yan and ra»yat of the city and suburbs) (JANG), 
There they pointed out that the defence of Herat, the capital, was 
sore important than the defence of any other part of Khurasan (ROUZAT) 
end begged Sufyan to c ome to their city to restore internal order 
and to protect them from the Uzbeks* Sufyan needed no great urging 
to £ ave the defence of the Holy City in charge of his wife and son 
end to proceed to Harat. 

On 14 Kuharram 942/1$ August 1535, (at the same time that 
Sulayman had taken Tabriz for the second time and was once more 
threatening r Iraq~i f A 3 am) Sufyan Khalifeh arrived in Harat and was 
officially welcomed by both the Qizilbash and a c yan elements of 
the city. 



lit The New Qizilbash Atrocities 

Sufyan ^halifeh was what would today be called in Persian a 
i ^rd-i i ajib u gharlb « l,e» a "wondrously strange f ellow" # The 
I sources ai>ply the word divaneh ( n mad n ) to him— in both the figurative 
|sense of being, "mad" in battle, and in quite the literal sense of the 
term. He has already been seen successfully leading the sole organ- 
ized Qizilbash resistance to the Ozbek inroads in the Mashhad area, 
and he is personally credited in AHSAN with having killed 4800 Uzbeks 
(TAAA although avowedly following AHSAN here says: 4700) during his 
career in Khurasan* 
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The Harat£3 had wanted a brave new governor who would oombine 
such military prowess with justice; but to t heir horror they soon 
discovered that they had achieved only their first purpose, for 
efter a week of welcoming celebrations Sufyan began a new wave of 
extortion and expropriation which was on a par with the worst of 
the previous Qizilbash or tizbek atrocities. The most rapacious 
officials and clerks of the city were promptly appointed to office 
ana before long both a cyan and re *yat in Herat and in the bulukat 
were subject to severe economic oppression applied by physical means. 

Sufyan is credited with introducing a bizarre novelty in the 
methods of extortion based upon the direct intervention of the 12 
Holy Imams of the Shi* eh. He was well known for providing the pub- 
lic with sweets and alms in honor of these Imams (AHSAN/275) and evi- 
dently felt in close communion with them for they constantly appeared 
to him in his dreams. Unfortunately for the wealthy Haratis how- 
ever, the Imam who thus appeared to him insistently demanded large 
sums of money in the interests of the defence of the True Faith; these 
suns were to be divided among the qizilbash ghazls ("soldiers of the 
faith"). 

Sufyan had many such dreams in Harat in which a speoific man 
of deans was named by an Imam as being wortiy of making a contribution. 

!j When the Herat i thus honored was summoned before Sufyan, the Imam's 
message was relayed to him with great tears of commiseration. Thus 
the wealthy Harati, despite Sufyan's personal feelings and attempts 
et intercession, was perforce led out to the torture chambers in 
o^er to extract the sums so unyieldingly demanded by the Imam. 

I ( % ^ b'illah ; "God forbid that it be so".) 
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Harat had to endure this new terror for almost six months 
before it was finally delivered from its savior by »Ubayd Khan's 
invasion of Khurasan and siege of Mashhad. When this news was 
received in Harat, Sufyan "madly" left the city with a Qizilbash 
{mostly Rumlu) army variously given as from 2000 to 6000 in order 
to engage 'Ubayd Khan's full army cited as from 20,000 to 30,000. 
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uT The Launching of 'Ubayd Khan's Fifth Invasion 1 

H The Beginnings of the Invasion and the Siege of Ma3hhad 

•Ubayd Khan has a famous and pertinent quatrain quoted in both 

the =3afavid sources ( e.g. TAAA/38) and the 'Uzbek sources ( e.g. 

SILSILAT/I21a) which is generally prefixed to any one of the five 

invasions of Khurasan. A most prosaic translation would read: 

"Once again does my soul yearn for Khurasan; any my existence, 

deprived of all life, oraves for it; for Khurasan's zephyrs give 

the ST>ark of life, like the breath of God; and it would seem that 

the zephyrs themselves must crave for Harat's Bridge of M6lan". 

The very elegant and sophisticated Persian reads: 

"Baz janam havas-i mulk-i Khurasan darad 
tsn-i bi-jan shudeh-yi man havas-1 jan darad 
ruabakhsh ast shimalash chu dam-i rua-i Allah 
magar u niz hava-yi Pul-i Malan darad?" 

And as a matter of fact 'Ubayd Khan was briefly to enjoy the 

zephyrs of the Bridge of Malan once again, for his Fifth and Final 

Invasion did result in a new occupation of Harat. However, the 

invasion was, as has been pointed out, "too late" and "too little": 

for by the time the Amu River was crossed into Khurasan, Sulayman ted 

already abandoned his Iranian campaign and was heading home for 

Istanbul. The tfzbek invasion was also "too late" in the military 

seeson to prove effective, for the siege of Mashhad began at the 

beginning of winter (Quy/942/1535-6). lt was also "too little", 

1. While the basic account is approximately the same in the follow- 
ing sources, there are a number of discrepancies end variations 
wnich are indicated in our text: A?ZAL/87b-89a f KHULASEH/147b, 
U9a-b , ^AN/206-9, TAAA/47, JAN07IoIir-lt>3a (near identical with 
^u^EHT71WZA^/l04b-l05b, # ILCHI/207a, 54a-b, SHIRAZl/ bOoa (brief). 
AH8AN/2o7?8 e and 0 T^AA/47 9 KhWarizmiaa allies is indicated in AFZAL/88b, 
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for destite the presence of his Khwarizmian-ftzbek allies in the 
campaign, there was no "all-uzbek army" raised from the Abu f 1-Khayrid 
clans. As it was Mashhad was never taken (ROUZAT's assertion to 
the contrary notwithstanding) and Herat only fell by dint of in- 
ternal treachery and the aid of the "revolutionary" bulukati who 
already held the city under siege by the time the Uzbeks appeared. 

After crossing the Amu, 'Ubayd Khan went directly against 
keshhed (ILCHI»s claim that he first went against Harat is in 
error) where the governor, Sufyan Khallfeh had, as has just been seen, 
gone to defend Harat. The fact that ilashhad now withstood a determ- 
ined tfzbek siege and the reference to the gates and defences of the 
city would indicate that by this time the walls had finally been 
completed and that the Holy City had definitively replaced Tus as 
the defence uolnt in the area and was no longer the easy target it • 
•had been in the past (see above i?-p, 90, 146). It is an interesting 
coincidence that just as in the first siege of Mashhad (or more 
eccurately of Tus) in 932-3/1526-7 the Qizilbash and local defenders 
were led by the wife of an absentee governor. Sufyan Khalifeh's 
wife and son were able to organize a successful resistance and they 
rebelled all of the Ozbek attempts to storm the city. 

: jJLs. The Battle of 'Abdulabad and the Execution of Sufyan Khallf eh 

When Sufyan Khallf eh in Harat heard of the siege of Mashhad, 
he sent word to his wife to hold out for he was coming to the rescue 
(TAAA). He promptly left Harat with anywhere from 2000 (KHUIASEH) 
to 6000 (I1CHI) men with the "mad" intention of engaging the entire 
fcbek army (20,000 in R0U2AT) and driving them out of Khurasan, In 
'seeping with his reputation for "madness", while enroute to battle 
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the Uzbeks et itfashhad, he stopped long enough to gather some straw 
in a sack and confidently explained that this was to be used for 
stuffing the body of 'Ubayd Khan. 

At the news of the rapidly approaching small Qizilbash army, 
•Ubayd Khan summoned a war oouncil ( janqi ) to decide counter-measures. 
The unflattering aocounts in the Safavid sources of the Khan*s 
position in this counoil would indicate that his personal prestige, 
even among his own officers was still at a low ebb despite his 
elevation as "grand khan"; for he was insulted and overruled by his 
own men. 

There is no way of establishing the source of. the Safavid 
accounts of the inner deliberations of the enemy; spies and renegades 
ere of course a possibility, but it is at least equally possible 
that such accounts are either apocryphal or simply literary embell- 
ishments. Since there are no tfzbek accounts of these events, they 
ere presented here as, at the very least, presenting the contemporary 
Safavid idea of what had actually occurred in this Ozbek .ianoi . 

The enemy sources quote 'Ubayd Khan as fearing to engage Sufyan 
in battle, for- his refutation for "madness" outweighed the inferior- 
it? in numbers of his troops, The lame excuse was offered that it 
wes unseemly for a ruling monarch to engage a mere officer of the 
enemy. His own officers however are said to have shamed him by 
eskin K : "If you (tu) will not fight an emir of the Shah and you 
fear his bravery, theg why did you come in the first place to take 
bis territory?" (cited with many variations in each of the main 
sources), tfzbek "public opinion" is thus said to have forced the 
rsluctant foayd Khan to leave the siege of Kashhad in order to engage 
Sufyan Khalif eh in battle. 
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Sufyan Khallfeh had by then advanced through Kuhistan, had 
geined a minor Tictory over an tfzbek detachment and had finally 
cammed at <»Abdulabad in the Nishapur area. It was here that the 
battle was fought on 20 Ra jab 942/14 January I536 in the Turkl year 
of quy. The battle was begun by the tfzbek van led by:'Ubayd Khan's 
son, 'Abd al-*Az£z; Sunjik kuaammad Sultan, the son of Shiban.i Khanj 
and thus a Shah-Budaqid; and by the Khwarizmian Uzbeks, 'All Sultan 
and Anish Sultan (they would be the sons of Sufyan Khan ibn Aminak 
Ibn Yadgar: see Appendix I p.ytfi ). The determined resistance of the 
Cizilbesh soon forced 'Ubayd Khan to join in the battle personally 
with the main Uzbek forces. The hopelessly outnumbered Qizilbash 
{put at from 4 to 1, to 10 to 1 for the relative numbers involved) 
were soon defeated and began to flee the battlefield. Sufyan him- 
self ffiede a last "mad" stand in a ruined fcr tress nearby from which 
he held the Uzbeks at bay for "a few days" (KHULASEH), "three or 
four days" (ILCHI) or "35 days" (AJZAL and AHSAN) before the fort 
wes finally stormed and Sufyan taken alive. 

The accounts of the death of this mard-1 ^ajlb u snarl b are 
<mite in keeping with his reputatl on. While being brought before 
♦Ubayd Khan he succeeded in biting his Uzbek guard to death (ROUZAT)I 
Then despite 'Ubayd Khan's offers of amnesty, he persisted in cursing 
the Sunnl caliphs ( sabb-1 shaykhayn ) and in insulting the Grand Khan. 
The most famous anecdote, which is repeated in eaoh of the major 
accounts, relates that Sufyan adamantly kept his head averted and 
his eyes tightly shut and could in no way be forced to look directly 
et the Khan, The explanation for this action is citied In a direct 
ouotation from Sufyan which the sources assert had been heard by an 
eyewitness: "How can my eyes which once beheld the august perfection 
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of Shah Tahmasb now look upon his enemy?" (the exact wording is 
somewhat different in each of the sources). The game was ended 
vhen 'Ubayd Khan finally handed him over for execution to his 
officer, Tinish B{, for the blood revenge ( khun) of a son killed 
in battle against the "mad" Sufyan (AFZAL, AHSAN). 

The tfzbek victory at *Abdulabad was not of great consequence 
for 'Ubayd Khan»s cause. He returned to the siege of foashhad but 
E et with the same determined resistance there as before. It was 
however of great significance for the events at Harat and thus in- 
directly led to the Khan's occupation of the capital of Khurasan. 
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J7 The "Harat Revolution" 

X7 The Lynching of the Vazir of Hafat * 

By now Harat had gone through three qizilbash governors in 
leas than a year's time: Sam Mirza-Aghzivar Khan Shamlu; iUialifeh 
Sultan Shamlu; and Sufyan Kiiallfeh Rumlu. The first signs of revol- 
ution had become evident when the local aCyan Jed formed a "popular 
eimy" to resist the Uzbeks of Bayram IJghlan. After the debacle 
in Herirud the a* van and Qizilbash had both joined together to 
invite Sufyan Khalifeh to restore Qizilbssh rule to Harat, The 
excesses of the Sufyan administration and the governor's departure 
from Harat to engage the Ozbeks at Mashhad now revived the "Harat 
Revolution". 

Sufyan' s reign of terror did not automatically cease with his 
departure. He had left his chief officer, Khizr Chalabi (Qelebi) 
Rumlu in charge of the Qizilbash garrison and had appointed Khwajeh 
Nur al-uln Ahmad Isfahan! as vazir to head the administrative func- 
tions. They are both described as being the equal of Sufyan in 

1. The basic source here is JANG/ I59a-Ibla where the author spe- 
cifically notes the fact that he was an eyewitness to these events. 
Most of the other sources are apparently based on JANG, particularly 
ftHULASEH/147b-149a which has many passages duplicating JANG word for 
word ' d OU^AT /lo4b.looa.which is avowedly based on JANG for the east- 
ern events, is not as close here as is JiHULASEH. The similarity of 
KHULA3SH and JANG oontinues for most of the events in Harat during 
the final phases of Shah Tahmasb's relations with the tfzbeks. 
fcFZAL /^a,J?9a, while close to JANG, shows its usual independence and 
makes a few minor additions to the account. AHSAN/ 2&9 and TAAA/47 
'refer to the event very briefly. 

The text established here is for the most r>art from JANG-KHULASEH. 
It should however be noted that KOUZAT and AFZAL contradict JANG 
here by placing the lynching after the news of Sufyan* s defeat 
reached Harat and imply it as a consequence. We follow JANG-KHULASEH 
here which gives the specific date of the occurrence. 
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rapaciousness and cruelty; indeed they are said to have been chosen 
precisely for these characteristics. The Khwajeh had previously 
served as katlb-i daftar (chief clerk) in both the Takkalu admini- 
stration of Bahram-Ghaz! Khan (JAMG-KHULASEH) and in the Shamlu 
idcinistration of Sam Mirza-Aghzivaf Khan (ROUZAT) and it will be 
recalled that Harat had been thoroughly sacked by the Qizilbash 
garrisons of both these administrations. 

The Khwajeh's past record evidently made him precisely the man 
to carry out Sufyan's parting instructions that the sum of 3/4000 
Tabriz! tumans be extorted from the Haratls before his return— or 
else to suffer the consequences personally. The quotation attributed 
to the vaztr to the effect that he feared the wrath of Suf yan more 
then the wrath cf God, is used to explain the great zeal shown in 
carrying out these orders. Harat! and bulukati, a«yan and ra'yat 
were all assessed, and vicious officials were put in charge of making 
the collections. There is also a reference (AFZAL) to the "violation 
of the family honor" (hatk-i jlzzat) of the local a^n and kadkhuda 
at the hands of this new regime. Torture was freely applied and 
Hsrat was bled still again by its own Qizilbash and their administra- 
tive Tajik aides. In addition to the usual victims, the Khwajeh is 
said to have discovered a new source of revenue when he drunkenly 
ordered the t poor, defenseless widows be included in the lists of 
the aasesseea; the pointed remark is added in JANG that there were 
nany such widows at the time in the area of Harat. 

These excesses were however impolitic at a time when the 
^llbssh garrison was small, the acting governor was away, and the 
first si? ns of revolution had already appeared. A mob thus formed 
j in Herat on 2 R aj ab 942/2? December 1535, Ue± some 10 days before 
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Sufyan's defeat at fAMulabad, and took matters into its own hands 
by lynching Khwajeh Nur al-Din while he was at the baths. He was 
piven no Qizilbash protection and no attempt was made to control the 
E ob. We also learn that this was not an isolated instance of a 
shulur ("mob demonstration" ) ; for when the Khwajeh first heard of 
the mob forming outs ide' the hammam (bathhouse) he ignored it quite 
nonchalantly and assumed it wes r "like the other times" ( manand-1 
pwea-i sabin) . It was only when one of his attendants reported 
from the roof that "the mob of ra'yat and the like today is not like 
the other times", that the Khwajeh sat up and took notice and by then 
it was too late ( JANG-KHULASSH). 

Although the mob is generally described as "rabble" ( ajlaf ). e.g . 
in AFZAL, the sources, particularly the author of JANG who states that 
he was a personal witness of these events (lola), do show a certain 
sympathy for the "innocent" ( bi-gunah ) rafyat of Harat and refer 
to the terrible but righteous wrath of the people who were supported 
by divine aid. The Haratis, and the author of JANG himself, marveled 
et the thorough destruction of the bammam and considered such havoo 
only nossible through the miraculous personal intervention of the 
Imams. Several anecdotes are cited which attest to the presence of 
"mysterious strangers" ( ri.ial al-ghayb )in Harat at the very time of 
the shuluo. 

This .ahjilaa and the events which rapidly followed oannot quite 
be considered in the same light as the shuluo of 932/1526 in which 
the 7az ^ r _ of Khurasan, Khwajeh Sabibullah, was lynched at the hands 
°f a Qizilbash mobs These new events in Harat are "revolution" in 
| both the political and class sense of the term. 
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11.. The Anti-Clzllbash Plot of the A'yan and the BulukatT X 

The news of Sufyan's debacle at 'Abdulabad followed soon after 
the lynching of Khwajeh Nur al-Dln. The ftzbek menace now seemed 
acute and Khizr Chalabi and the Kumlu garrison left by Sufyan to- 
gether with the Qazl of Harat, Amfr Hasan Astarabadi, began to or- 
ganize the defences of Harat. The Qizilbash garrison was however 
weak end it became necessary to enlist the aid of the local a«yan 
and ra'yat. 

The policy of extortion was therefore abandoned in an effort 
to win the sympathy of the local population and an appeal was sent 
summoning the bulukatl into Harat to join in the defence. The 
sudden moderation ( mudara ) of the Qizilbash was however distrusted 
end most of the bulukati rejected the summons and began instead 
eetive resistance against the regime in Harat proper. 

This resistance was led by the "arbab and a*yan" (KOUZAT) of 
the buluk of Ziyaratgah under Khwajeh AJamad Ziyaratgah! and Khwajeh 
vlsim. Khwajeh Ahmad and his family had suffered greatly from the 
excesses of the Sufyan administration and after their wealth had been 
expropriated, a gallows had already been erected for them in Harat; 
only Sufyan* s abrupt departure to counter the Uzbeks at Mashhad had 
saved them. The Ziyaratgahl thus had no confidence in the new 
Pizilbash nolicy of moderation and feared that the summons to join 
in the defence of .Harat was a ruse to lure them into the city and 
subject them to further exactions or even execution. 

1. The basic account is again JANG /l07a-loSb and the other sources 
are near identical in both presentation and 'language: KHULA8EH/153a- 
;l>*a, iiOUZAT/looa-b, ATZAL /89a-b, AHS AN /209. TAAA /A7 (brief). 
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The Ziyaratgahl khwajehs therefore took command of the dis- 
affected bulukatl and expelled the qizilbash and their administrators 
from the buluk or agricultural suburbs outside of Karat proper, 
AFZAL is alone in adding that they began their military operations 
at once end advanced to the walls of Harat which they subjected to 
bombardment by musket-fire ( tufank ) and cannon ( tup ). 

One of the Ziyaratgahl, &hwajeh Mubarak, the elder brother of 
Ahwajeh Ahmad, did however go to Harat where he outwardly professed 
his loyalty to the Qizilbash regime and disclaimed any connections 
with his brother and the bulukatl rebels* In truth however he was 
secretly organizing a plot in Harat itseld to overturn the Qizilbash 
8 nd bring in 'Ubayd Khan and the #zbeks # In on the plot was Muhibb 
Kankal (variant readings: Mikal, Matkal, Makyal),the royally appoint- 
ed kalentar ("chief of police") of both Harat and its bulukat . 
The kalantar now sent a secret message to Khwajeh Ahmad in 
| Ziyeratgeh urging him to bring his men to the section of the walls 
under his personal command and promising to admit the bulukatl 
if they would join in the uprising planned by the Harati a*yan | 

egeinst the QAzilbash garrison* *he Khwajeh was also instructed to 
send a message to f Ubayd Khan inviting him to come to Harat and 
I promising him the city* 

The plot must have been on a rather large scale for the 
secret soon became widely known and was ultimately betrayed to 
*hizr Chalebi by Amir Abu Tahir of the Harat i a*yan , (He was the son 
of the ooet- tmmshl Amir Sultan Ibrahim Amini who had helped organize 
I the first "popular army"' in Harat and had been killed at Harirud; 
| this same Amir Abu Tahir was eventually to betray the Qizilbash and 
I let *^bayd Khan into Harat*} The Qizilbash acted promptly on this 
I 
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information and squelched the attempted revolutionary action in 
Herat prober. Khwajeh Mubarak had been forewarned in time and man- 
ned to escape beck to Ziyaratgah; the kalantar . Kuhibb leankal,was 
however seized and tortured to death. 

JANG and the derived accounts add that after the plot was 
su^nressed all of the atyan of Herat, including those who had not 
osenly participated in the planned overthrow of the Qizilbash regime 
ere imprisoned in the oity's inner fortress of Ikhtiyar al-uln» 
This would make it quite evident that the a'yan as a group were- no 
longer to be trusted and that they were clearly associated in the 
minds of the Qizilbash with the revolutionary movement of Ziyaratgah. 

In terms of a "classical" description of "revolution" it might 
be stated that the "bourgeois" phase had been liquidated and that 
the setting was now prepared for the final "proletariat" phase. 

Uh. 'Ike Buluk ati Siege of Herat and the Background for the ftzbek 

Alliance 

Ut;on the suppression of the plot in Herat, the Ziyaratgahi 
leeders united the bulukati for direct military operations in an 
ettemnt to wrest the city from the Qizilbash by force. Another 
messenger was sent to 'Ubayd Khan, who was then in nishlao at the 
dragging siege of Mashhad, urging him to hurry on to Harat and .pro- 
raising him the aid of the bulukati forces. 

The bulukati did not however await the arrival of- their tfzbek 
ellies before going into action. They advanced directly against the 

1. The accounts of the bulukati action at Harat are a continuation 
of the previous events: JAKG /lOgb-lo9a f KHULASEH/ 15la-b. UOUZAT/ 
looh > AFZAL /ft9b-Q0a f AHSAN7 270. ' ' -^ 
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Flruzabad Gate of the city walls and ignoring the cajolery of the 
cizilbesh leader, Khisr Chalabl, they made several unsuccessful 
gtteumts at Harat. Although each attack was repulsed and Qizilbash 
sorties often drove them back, they did eventually succeed In sur- 
rounding the city and cutting off all outside contacts. By the time 
Ujbeyd Khan arrived, at about the Nou Ruz or New Year's Day of Plchi 
(18 Ramazan 942/11 March 1536), Harat was already fully invested. 

On the sectarian level, the alliance of the local Harati with 
the aunni flzbeks might at first a ppear rather strange in view of 
the "oropagandistic" statements made in the sources. However as 
has been stressed before and. merits repetition here, the formula, 
"Oizilbash equals Shi'eh; Ozbek equals Sunni",is an oversimplifica- 
tion which does little to explain the course of political events in 
Khurasan at thi3 period. 

In the first plaoe, the bulk of the Dopulation of Khurasan was 
not "Qizilbash", i^e^ whether Shl»eh or not, it remained outside of 
the dominant uymaq or ruling "tribes" which v. ere. theoretically united 
to rule Iran under the leadership of the Safavid House. The Qizil- 
bash in Khurasan (at this time there were Ustajlu and Rumlu in 
teshhad,- Shamlu and Rumlu in Harat, and Afshar in Farah) consisted 
for the most $art of the official garrisons brought in by each of 
the newly appointed governos. Their relationship to. the local 
oomilation (i.e.. the non-Qizilbash a'yan and arbab of the "great 
local families" and the rafyat, or all the remaining non-Qizilbash) 
fees been seen in the repeated atrocities and plundering of those 
|they were theoretically protecting and administering to. 
I In the second place, while it would be difficult t6 estimate, 
Jpn reletively,the sectarian affiliations of the population, it ia 
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,uite olear that the Harat area of Khurasan, and particularly the 
bulukat, was not homogeneously Shi* eh, for both Sunni and Shl'eh 
both emerge In Harat depending on whether the QJ.zilbash or Uzbeks 
were in control. The fact may be noted that a Ziyaratgahi, aaf iz 
Zayn al-Din, had been executed in the Harat main mosque at the very 
first Qizilbash entry in 916/1510: for refusing to curse (la*nat> the 
orthodox' Sunn! caliphs (HABIB/515i; yet we note the fact that the 
Ziyaratgahl khwajehs were nonetheless arbab at the time of the 
"Harat Revolution" and had been able to coexist and to prosper during 
the succeeding officially Shi'eh period tothe point where their 
wealth wes a target for expropriation. 

Thirdly, as has been seen and is now to be seen again, sectarian 
animosities did not necessarily provide the leading motivating 
factors. To this the corollary r,ight be added that secular motiva- 
tions might however be cloaked in terms of sectarian animosity. 

There is thus no need to conclude that the bulukat 1 were nec- 
essarily crypto-Sunnis who had allied themselves with their co- 
sectarians, the Uzbeks; or that upon the successful conquest of the 
city they used their new prestige to promote their faith by exposing 
the Shi'eh to uzbek religious justice. Although the buluklti were 
to oring their wealthy enemies to sectarian trial and the expropria- 
tion of their property and ultimately their execution, there is no 
no reason to doubt that these charges were falsified in the manner 
of the previous uzbek occupation (see above p.155 fJ\J. 

The conclusion would therefore be that the.allianoe of the 
m^M "revolutionaries" with 'Ubayd Khan was simply a matter of 
political and military expediency. 

There is further evidence for this on the economic and social 
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levels, which have been necessarily ignored for the most part in 
tnis study* From the unsavory eplteths applied in the sources to 
the bulukati movement — they are referred to f for example, as "rabble" 
( ejlaf ), "untaiowns" ( ma'Jhul h "irresponsible frrebooters n ( lavand K 
"mischief makers" ( fusul ). "ignoramuses" (juhhal)--it is evident 
that the reference is to what we have been taught to label today, as 
the "depressed classes" or "the proletariat". The nameless miller 
who advanced with sword in hand against the walls of Harat, the 
looting of the homes in Harat at its entry, the references to the 
dahati and the rustayi (the "villagers" or "peasants") in the 
novement, vvould indicate that an element of "class warfare" and 
jecruerie were involved . 

The "depressed classes" (the ra cyat ) had suffered considerably 
from Qizilbash extra- legal exactions, tfzbek raids and the passage of 
rival armies, A stable #zbek government at Harat might have been 
expected to alleviate some of these pressures. Furthermore, in view 
of the Shah f s neglect of eastern affairs and the ensuing chaos (the 
Court was then in qishlaq at Tabriz and had as yet given no sign 
of the coming liberation campaign) an tfzbek solution to the Khurasan 
problem might well have seemed preferable ♦ In more short-sighted 
terms, however, the tJzbek alliance provided the bulukatl with the 
opportunity to sack Harat and to revenge themselves upon the Qizil- 
bash. 

T ke -fi t 5 r ^n ( in "clas&ical" terms they would presumably be 
stereotyped as the "bourgeoisie") would also have profited at this 
soint from a dynastic change. Far from providing security, the Qizil- 
bash garrisons had time and time again expropriated their property 
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end exposed them to looting, torture and execution. The lack of 
support and interest from the Central authority of the Safavid Court 
(there was still no legal governor or administrative apparatus in 
Herat) nut them completely at the mercy of an armed garrison with- 
out any legal sanctions. Since there was no security under the 
Oizilbash shah there was little to lose in changing their allegiance 
over to the tfzbek khan. Furthermore, previous experience with 
'Ubsyd Khan's administration in Harat gave them no serious cause 
to fear an tfzbek alliance and ultimately an dzbek solution to the 
Khurasan problem. 
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f7 The Uzbek Connuest of Harat 

l7 The Siege of Harat * ' ' . 

While rfhah Tahmasb had made his 0 1 shlaq in Tabriz after the 
Ottoman threat had been parried, f Ubayd Khan was at the unsuccessful 
siege of Kashhad. With the coming of spring and the invitation of 
the bulilkatj and the khwajehs of Zlyaratgeth, »Ubayd Khan decided that 
taking Karat might be easier than countering the determined resist- 
ance at Jieshhad of Sufyan Khalifeh's widow. He therefore switched 
sieges and was established at the Bagh-i Murad outside of Harat by 
Nou Ruz . Harat was now invested by both the Ozbeks and the bulukati . 

Khisr Chalabl Rumlu, the ranking qizilbash officer had by then 
organized the defences of Harat. The Qizilbash were deployed as 
follows: The Khush Gate sector was' put under Ummat Bek (Shamlu ?); 
the Flruzabad Gate sector was put under Davud {? variant readings: 
Dudarim, Darcam) Khalifeh (Rumlu ?) ; and the Malik and Qipchaq Gate 
sectors were -nit under other trustworthy Qizilbash. The *Iraq Gate 
sector was however held by such non-Q.izilbash administrators and 
officials as Amir Hasan Astarabadi (the Qazi of Harat), Amir Zayn 
al-'Abidin (the khatlb or official preacher of Harat) and the latter* s 
sons', Amir Hasan, Amir Husayn and Amir Qasim (variant: Qabud). Khiz^r 

1. The basic account- continues to be JANG /169a-171a wL th KHULASEH / 
154b-l55b and R0UZAT/ l67a-b near identical. AFZAL /90a-b and aHSAN7 
270-1 are also very similar but there are some minor variations. 
Brief mention is found in TAAA/4 8. SHIRAZI/bOba and NUSAKH /220a. 

The sole Uzbek mention is hlAq.Wi / 12U& where it is stated that 
ubayd(ullah) Khan took Harat for the second time toward the end of 
juaedil in 942. The date (even if we consider "942" as the Turkl 
year really standing for "943") is still a month later than the 
dete recorded in the Safavid accounts. RAQIM's chronology appears 
3us^ect here as in other cases but in view of the general lack of 
Uzbek accounts it is worth noting. 
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Chalabi kept himself in reserve, prepared to assist in any threatened 
sector, ' - 

In addition to the military arrangements a moral attempt was 
made by the Qizilbash to recapture the loyalty of the disaffected 
Herat Is. This is one siege where expropriation, extortion?- and 
torture were expressly banned and exemptions to regular taxation 
were even granted. Justice is said to have prevailed; and even the 
efforts of the Chief Qasl of Harat, Amir Hasan, to lead Khisr Chalabi 

e stray by tempting him with the lure of economic oppression went 
unheeded, {T1b Qasi's refutation becomes evident from the fact that 
he was soon to be lynched by the victorious billjilsalJL. ) 

These military and moral measures were evidently effective 
end for five months all tfzhek storms v/ere successfully -parried by 
the Ciztlbash leaders, Khisr Chalabi and Ummat Bek and their loyal 
non-Qizilbash aides, 'whether Harat could have held out until the 
arrival of the royal relief army can never be known for sure, for the 
city was taken by internal treachery. The betrayer was none other 
than the local a cyan « Abu Tahir whose previous treachery to the a f yan 
plot in Harat has already been recorded. 

It would be difficult to judge whether Abu Tahir f s betrayal of 
Harat to the Uzbeks was part of some a g yan plot to overthrow the 
Cizllbash (it will be recalled that most of them had been imprisoned 
by the Cizilbash after their first plot had failed) f or whether the 
betreysl was merely the act of an individual willing to use the 
fizbeks in his own personal interests. The sources present the latter 
view and relate how Abu Tahir had quarreled with the Qasl, Amir Hasan; 
| r ;:;-"-;had been mxblicly insulted by the Qazl; and that his pique had been 
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raised by Khisr Chalablfs support of the Qasi in this personal feud # 

Abu Tahir was in a position where he could use the tfzbeks in 
liis nlan for revenge, for two of the towers of the Khush sector of 
the defences were under his personal ccnmand. He therefore secretly- 
sent e messenger to the enemy camp and in return for his own safety 
a nd the promise of a high post in the Ozbek service he offered to 
admit a party of enemy troons through his sector of the walls. The - 
terras were accented by f Ubayd Khan and a written compact ( c ahdnameh ) 
was signed to this effect ♦ 

Thus on the agreed upon night of 27 Safar 943/14 August 1536 
a party of 300 Uzbeks was admitted over the walls. They rapidly 
fought their way to the Khush Gate which they opened to the army 
of Ozbeks and bulukat 1 lying in wait outside. 

TIT The Uzbek- Bulukatl Entry and the Short Sack of Herat 1 

Both the Uzbeks and the bulukatl came charging through the 
Khush Gate and began the looting and atrocities usual under such 
circumstances. A fire soon broke out in the bazaar and many shops 
and shoDkeepers perished in the flames. The bulukatl used their 
knowledge of Harat advantageously and helpfully pointed out the 
wealthy homes of the city to their tfzbek allies* Both groups joined 
in the general plunder: torture was freely applied to 'discover 
secret caches; the women were raped ♦ 

That this sack of Harat was however not premeditated is made 
*uite clear even in the Safavid sources. 'Ubayd Khan, who had still 
not entered the city, sent in his officer, 'finish Bi, with a pro- 
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dentation forbidding any further excesses, and three or four tfzbek 
looters were de-nosed and de-eared on the s^-ot to serve as an example, 
Order was gradually restored but not until the bulukati had seized 
one of their major targets, the Chief Qasi of Harat, Amir Hasan: he 
was burned alive in the market square. 

The Qizilbash leaders, Khizr Chalabi, Ummat Bek and fcafcmud Bek, 
lied in the meantime taken refuge in Harat r s inner fortress of Ikhti- 
yar el-Din. A written peace agreement was now negotiated with T Ubayd 
Khan in which life and property were granted in return for the Qizil- 
cesh surrender of the fortress and of the considerable wealth of 
Sufyan Khalifeh and Sam Mirza. which had been stolen from the Haratis 
and stored there. From the mention of the Ziyaratgahi khwajehs in 
this connection(TAAA) it would seem that they were to be compensated, 
but the bulk of the recovered loot went directly into 'Ubayd Khan's 
treasury. AFZAL assures us that the Khan contented himself with this 
end took no more. - 

Despite the writttert agreement however, 'Ubayd Khan's son, Mu- 
isiiaaed tfehim and a group of Uzbeks had attempted to secure part of 
the loot for themselves and had forced their, way into the fortress 
just as the Qizilbash were surrendering. ' r hey had already begun 
stripping the evacuees of their women and possessions when 'Ubayd 
Khan heard of this breach in discipline and honor and personally 
rushed to the scene with bow in hand. Only Muhammad Rahim's hasty 



1. TUHFEH/33 oites him as Sayyid Husayn Qazi (of the Astarabad say- 
yidsj and calls him a poet with the takhallus {literary tiseudonym) of 
aezini. It is stated that he had been oazl of Harat for a certain 
I tiEe ( rouddati j. Sam Mirza (the author of TUHFEH) is however incorrect 
in the year of his death (given as 939) and in his statement that he 
hsd been killed "on e certain pretext" ( b-bahaneh 3 i } by 'Ubayd Khan, 
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ecology and disavowment of his "inciters" saved his life. 

The Qizilbash prisoners were given asylum and then sent in 
honor with their families to Bukhara \ TAAA says they were killed 
enroute but the other sources state that they reached Bukhara and 
remained alive there until 'Ubayd Khan returned from his final eva- 
cuation of Khurasan at which time he ordered their execution. 

To this can be added the statement found in JA2KJ/l?2a and re- 
seated in most of the other sources that upon the tizbek entry into 
Herat, 'Ubayd Khan ordered the killing of all qizilbash and tabarra*- 
jyen (i.e. Shi* eh) on sight. This statement needs qualification, for 
it might sound as if a general massacre of the Shi' eh population was 
ordered. The facts would seem to be that this was a military order 
egsinst the Qizilbash soldiery still defending Karat, and that the 
term "Shi* eh" ( i.e . here: tabarra*i )ls used here, as in other cases 
noted above, in the more restricted sense of the local collaborators 
with the Qizilbash regime, none of the sources give the slightest 
hint of a general massacre of the Shi* eh population per se . 

In contrast with this severe treatment of the Qizilbash,KHULASEH 
cites the case of the expatriation to Bukhara of the wife and son of 
the Qazi Amir Hasan lynched by the bulukati . It is quite clear that 
this was an a c yan family, for it is stated that the wife was the 
deughter of Amir Muhammad Yusuf who had played a prominent role in 
Khuresan in the period of Shah Isma'll (HABIB/575-9,MJSAKK/209a, 
TUHF2R/23. 

This e*yen family was sent to Bukhara, but their fate there was 
far different from that of the Qizilbash executed upon the Khan's 
return. KHUIAS£H/346a states that the Qazi's .son, i^lr Sayyid Muhammad 
ibn Yusuf eventually returned to Iran from Mavara'al-nahr and rose to 

the position of sadr ("minister of religious affairs") at Shah Tah- 
raasb's Court before his death in 977/1569-70. 
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H The Second Uzbek Occupation of Herat 

H 'Ubeyd Kh an's Deteriorating Position (A PostulatlonT 

The second occupation of Harat lasted f cr six months in the 
jeer of Plch£/943/l536-7 from 27 Safar/14 August to 17 Sha^an/29 
January. This was four months less than the first occupation of 
Cd-Bers/936/1529-30. AHSAN/275 and TAAA/48 both state that the 
occupation lasted for 14 months but this is doubtlessly an error 
which has arisen through the "chronological tangle", for as has al- 
ready been noted, AHSAN has inadverdently slipped in an extra qishlaq 
season for the Court at Tabriz. 

The sources once again make brief allusions to the Khan's "sit- 
ting on the throne of the Timurids" (AFz,AL/90b), his plans for 
permanent annexation ( ibid ./ 91a) and his establishment of order in 
Khurasan (TAAA/M*). (For the discussion of 'Ubayd Khan's permanent 
ulaas in Khurasan, see above p. 161 ff under the events of the first 
Ozbek occupation of Harat.) Although AFZAL/91a asserts that Uzbek 
governors were appointed throughout Khurasan, this is surely an 
exaggeration, for this occupation of Khurasan did not extend much 
beyond the Harat area. Mashhad was never taken; the inference is 
that the Jurjan-Astarabad provinces of northwestern Khurasan remained 
under Qizilbash Jurisdiction; and there is no mention of any Uzbek 
activity to the south of Harat. 

There are only two minor references to 'Ubayd Khan's second 
occupation of Harat found in the Uzbek sources consulted (RAQIM and 
CIFCHAQ): both are brief and inaccurate. 1 This perhaps implies that 

h™J A $ I ? 1 /12 £V i ™ ply gives the date <so*»what inaccurate) of the 
of ?< ES* 1 . 0 * Harat * See abovs P- 231 for QIPCHAQ's/592a brief notice 
fuafSn w n w " Mrawal from «» "long siege" and the apparent con- 
rusion between the Fourth and Fifth Invasions. 
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the Grand Khan* 3 activities in Khurasan at this time were not con- 
sidered particularly significant among the tfzbeks. In fact, the 
general impression gained from reading the sources at our disposal 
Is that this second taking of Harat was not in the grand manner of 
the previous tfzbek invasions of Khurasan. Indeed when the Shah did 
finally get around to his fourth and final eastern campaign f he 
seemed as much concerned with the Khwarizmi an -tfzbeks in Turkmenistan 
end with the Mughals in Qandahar as with »Ubayd Khan in Harat. 

The lack of any detailed tfzbek accounts far this entire period 
of the "Duel over Khurasan" is most acutely felt in attempting to 
follow the final phases of our discussion. From the Safavid sources, 
it can only be concluded that 'Ubayd Khan, despite the fact that he 
westhen officially "grand khan", was no longer the great threat he 
had been in the past. As has been seen, there is no mention of any 
of the other "neo-eponymous clans" participating with the Khan or 
even lending their support. This would indicate that he had hot been 
able to unite his uzbek "peers" into sharing his plans for the 
eoneuest of Khurasan. He had instead to rely upon a most unstable 
Khwarizmian alliance which was soon to be broken when the Khwarizmians 
changed sides and formed an "entente" with the Qisilbssh, aimed against 
•Ubeyd Khan himself {see Appendix I p.y/jj/ ff.). 

Furtheimore the KhaVs own men mutinied at the news of Shah 
Tahnasb's arrival in Khurasan and refused to fight the Qizilbash army. 
They even threatened to oarry the Grand Khan back to kavara'al-nahr 
by force if he persisted in his idea of remaining in Khurasan and 
engaging the Shah's main army. 

This theory being postulated here of the declining power of 
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•Utayd Khan at this time is also borne out by the fiasco he suffered 
in his attempt to seize Khwarizm in the period following the final 
evacuation of Khurasan. However, it must be admitted that a certain 
caution is necessary in making this interpretation, particularly in 
the description of the Khwarizmian disaster, for the sources are those 
; of the enemy-both Safavid and Khwarizmian (GHAZI)--and it must be 
f noted that 'Ubayd Khan did have the support of his «peers» {Baraq 
Sultan, the Suyunjid of Tashkand and «AM al-Latif , the Kuchkunjid 
of Sameroand) in the Khwarizmian campaign. 

In vte w of the almost total lack of knowledge at present of the 
internal tlzbek situation in the latter part of »Ubayd Khan's "reign", 
it would be quite meaningless to speculate any further on the reasons 
behind the declining power of the Grand Khan which has been postulated 
here from the enemy sources as a basic cause for 'Ubayd Khan's final 
failure in Khurasan. 

iii The Alleged Sectarian Atrocities* 1 

The Safavid sources, i^ essentially the eyewitness account of 
JANG, confine their accounts of the second tfzbek occupation of Harat 
to reports of sectarian atrocities. They read very isuch like t the 
resorts in the first tfzbek occupation except that here the bulukati 
ellies of the uzbsks are cited as the chief culprits. Although the 

r;,on h :f b jiNG/?72b b i7ir t A^?/27P e ? ail ? d tt* is the •*««*•« 

**+*'! * «L&£ii/-U^D-i/3D. Arib Ail/ 272 is clearly derivatorv but leqq 
ttrlif "«}? ^GUZAT/lbSb.-^m, which has been seen all alona to 

it acVoui? o? "'•"^^^•k atrocities, largely i g no?e1 them 
^LAs4 °m Jh « ? «. 8e ?? nd occu Pation; surprisingly enough so does 
^itlt^) ?~ t eS ^ te th \ fact that " has followed JANG (frequent- 
^-tior Ttt Lit account of 'Ubayd's final in va si on, makes no 

sermon of these new atrocities* 
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sources state that the tfzbek Khan issued the necessary farmans 
for the daily execution of five or six innocent Haratis accused of 

| heresy ( raf isgarl ) # they nonetheless immediately cuali y the state* 
ment end make it.cuite clear tint the charges of "cursing" the 
Sunnl caliphs were fabricated and were brought up by individual 

1 c ovetousness for wealth ( mal u esbab ) or because of a personal grudge 
( ba kasi su*-raazajl bud ), The bulukatl in particular are said to 

I have freely applied the charge of heresy ( rafs ) to their numerous 

I enemies of the previous Qizilbash administrations. 

I- 

J The most famous victim (cited in JANG) was ivdr Munshi of the 

I , 

sayyids of Sabzivar. He is said to have had an imposing career under 

II 

the Tlmurid Sultan Eusayn Bayqara (d. 911/1500 in Harat) and was 
I then living in retirement in Harat. Despite Ms renown f<x philan- 
1 . thro-oy to the poor, he nonetheless had his enemies who accused him 

ST 
I 

1 of sebb-i shaykhayn ("cursing 1 * Abu Bakr and tUmar) and was executed 
in the market scuare "like a thief or traitor" (JANG). 

Is - 

Although the sources st>eak of 'Ubayd Khan in this connection as 

e "terrible bloodthirsty tyrant" (s affak~i blbak :TAAA/k8) y this can 

| fee matched by some of the references to the PjLzilbash tyrants: thus 

p 

I to the name of Sufyan ithallfeh Rumlu, KHJLA3EH/148a adds the impreca- 

f 

l tion, "The curses of God upon him n ( la f natu 'llahi *alayhi) . Atroci- 
ties were committed by both qizilbash and Ozbek and although at times 

| of tJzbek occupation it was possible to cloak them in a sectarian garb, 
there could be no such attempted justification when the Qizilbash were 
torturing and expropriating the wealth of the at least outwardly Shi'eh 
Herat la. The generalization may perhaps be made that on the levels of 
"la prande Dolitioue" and theory, the Sunnl-3h£ f eh issue in the "Duel 
over Khurasan* was largely propagandists ; on the operational level how- 
ever, it was often opportunist! c # 
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h7 Thf, Uzbek Abandonment of iihurasan 

H ffne ^ zbek Advance on Mashhad and the News of the Royal Liberation 



Campaign 
It has been seen that Mashhad had resisted all of the Uzbek 
etteimts at storming and the siege there had finally been abandoned 
in favor of taking Karat instead. However after three or four months 
in Herat when the Uzbek position there had been consolidated, 'Ubayd 
Khen marched fee th to attempt Mashhad once again; his picue at the 
jfshhedi resistance is indicated by the fact that the campaign was 
undertaken in winter — about December. He thus left his trusted officer, 
Shsykh Dervish Bl in charge of the city and the buluket and set out 
to ex-end the frontiers of what he evidently hoped was to become a 
new Ozbek appanage. 

The Court of Shah Tahmasb had however by then finally left 
Tabriz and in the preceding summer of Pic hi/94 3/15 36, i.e. at about 
the same time that 'Ubayd Khan was still engaged in his siege of Harat, 
hed slowly set out for its campaign to liberate Khurasan. By the 
tii.-e the 'Ubayd Khan reached Bakharz in Kuhistan and was about half 
way to Mashhad, rumors began to be heard of the presence of *he royal 
Uzilbash army at the Bistam staging area on the very borders of 

, 1. JANG /l73b-175b. KKULASEH /158a-159a. R0UZAT. /l68b-170a and AHSAN / 
; .-.75-b ere all near identical ( TAAA /48 is similar but briefer) and 
probably all based on the account of Amir toabmud ibn khwandamir (Amir- 
it.iwandj the author of JANG and eyewitness of the events in Harat at 

this time. 

There is however another source here,!^.. the Shahnameh of kirza 



■i-nls is a possible indication of a relationship between JANG and the 
ong hnameh. 
,,. A i!S A ii / 93a-94a , while using the JANG rlvayat, also makes its usual 
eucnttons from the point of view of the Court as cited in our text. 
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Afcurasan proper. 

These rumors were soon confirmed by the capture of a messenger 
carrying a private letter from an a'yan in kashhad to a friend in 
Herat. The letter stated that the Shah was rapidly approaching 
Khurasan- and would shortly be in Harat; the letter had been sent as 
en fdvar.ce warning to the friend to act "prudently" in the face of 
the new turn of events. 

From AFZAL it is learned that the Shah had also heard of the 
Ijzbsk advance toward JViashhad and had accordingly sent an advance 
army along the Khurasan Highway to occupy the Holy City before the 
erriwl of the enemy. This however proved unnecessary, for upon 
hearing the news of the royal army's presence near Khurasan, 'Ubayd 
iOien had abandoned his planned offensive and had returned to Harat. 

In Harat 'Ubayd Khan remained unsure of the veracity of the 
reports (he suspected that the captured letter might have been a 
nlant> until on 16 Sha^an/23 January the raws was fully confirmed 
by the arrival of a courier from Suyunj (or Sunjik) Muhammad Sultan, 
the Shah-Budaqid son of Shlbani Khan, who was then in occupation of 
karv. The report, given added credence by a captured Qizilbash soldier 
who had been sent along from Marv, stated that not only was the Sha3i 
in Khuresan, but that the Qizilbash army was already engaged in a 
northern campaign aimed at the iOiwarlzmian held areas of Nisa and 
Abivard in southern Turkmenistan and at Marv itself. 



iU HI Mutiny against T Ubayd Khan and the Departure from Khurasan 
As soon as the news was received 'Ubayd Khan assembled a .ianqi 
or war council to discuss what was to be done. Immediate action of 
soma sort was imperative, for although the sources do not point it out, 
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J the qizilbash advance toward U&rr threatened to cut off the dzbeks 
ft riarat from their home territory. 

'Ubayd Khan began the deliberations by presenting his point 
of view: he wanted to remain in Khurasan and engage the Shah*s 
ermy directly: he insisted that this time victory would surely fall 
to them, for the Qizilbash had come to the east after a difficult 
campaign against the Ottomans and had by then become thoroughly 
exhausted by the rigors of their winter campaign in the Turkmenistan 
area. 

The tfzbek officers however rejected this and pointed out that 
the Qizilbash were actually stronger than they had been in the past, 
for they had come fresh from a victory against the mighty Ottoman 
forces and captured considerable modernized equipment ( asbab-i Rumi ) 
which they were now prepared to use against the Uzbeks. To this thsy 
added the fact that the Ozbeks had always lost to the qizilbash • 
when fighting- on the Khurasan side of the Amu River, and Insisted 
that they now evacuate to Mavara'al-nahr where they would be willing 
to fight a defensive war if the Shah attempted an invasion there. 
(The unexpressed fear seems to have been that the Shah, from his 
advanced position in the Marv area, might have been contemplating 
en offensive across the hxu into Mavara'al-nahr.) 

The Grand Khan did not accept this advice and remained adamant 
in his decision to engage the enemy in Khurasan; his umara however 
proved eoually stubborn in their point of view. The result was a 
Mtiny in which the umara won out: they threatened to use force to 
carry 'Ubayd Khan back to &avara»al-nahr if he persisted any further 
in his ideas. The Khan was thus forced to yield. 



i^nat^^^i^n^i.-, ii, Mfi^i : „.. x . t . . ^ _' . . ■■ ■■■..:..■:. ■:■ -* |[|V ' -,- , 
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i'he sources here, I.e. essentially JANG, profess to give a 
verbatim account of these deliberations. While it is hardly likely 
that the exact wording is recorded, it would nonetheless seen to 
represent the aotual status of f Ubayd Khan's personal prestige at 
the time . At any rate the author of JANG was then in Harat and while 
his account nay he tendentious, it does fit in with the deteriorating 
personal position of *Ubayd Khan postulated here as one of the 
causes for the final tfzbek withdrawal from Khurasan. 

Thus it was that the Grand Khan deferred to the views of his 
own officers and the day after the news from Marv had been received, 
on 17 Sha^ban 943/29 January 1537, i^. in midwinter, 'Ubayd Khan 
evacuated Harat "bewailing and bemoaning" ( giryan u nalan ) as he 
nassed the Bridge of Malan for the last time. And ince the Qizil- 
bash army was operating in the Marv area, i.e. along the main high- 
way from Harat to Bukhara, the tizbeks were forced to skulk along to 
Bukhara on a back road via Balkh« 
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I ert 2 » The Final Campaign f or the Liberation of Khurasan 
H The Beginning of th e Campaign: Proa Tabriz to Blitam X 
H The Delayed Beginning of the Campaign"" 

As has been seen the Ottomans had already been harried out of 
Iran when, toward the winter of Quy/%2/1535, 'Ubayd Khan crossed 
the Amu Hiver and began his winter siege of Mashhad. The same 
^ishlao season had been spent by the Qiziibash Court et Tabriz , and 
although the sources do not state so, it would be apparent that it 
was e time of recuperation and consolidation after the domestic and 
foreign threats had both been simultaneously overcome. 

The Shah had emerged victorious at Court and it is significant 
for the subsequent internal history of the reign of Shall Tahmasb 
that the new vakil chosen was 'Abdullah Khan Ustajlu (AFZAL/80b), who 
oed been very much the junior partner in the period of the joint 
Shaalu-Ustajlu hegemony and who plays a very minor role in the follow- 
ing period. The vakil can no longer be called a -regent"; he revert- 
ed to his original function as the h ading representative of the uymaq 
uiaera at Court. 

1. It is difficult to collate all of the sources here for the twa 
?: n i fl £?V 3 inde ^ ndent i» *ach of the account and £k«ue Sta^ound 
d i 1? «~ p <»%oannot be integrated. AFZAL presents the best round- 
l%**\ hU ti S contns ^S ss tot the seruencT^f events. JSFULASEH is 
beUer on this score but is much briefer and not all of i ts dtta^ libes 
I- h^PvS e T, S0UrCe3 % ^ 0UZAT has a detailed account with an Itiner! 

re'ons o? th, L™ r8Sent f iOU , iS coafusifl S ^nce there are actually two 
resorts of zne same events and they do not always awee i* * ™ i£nx 
u i. stated that Sara Mirza-a letter reached S CoStal^zvln- tat on 




;'v M /«k ooS «i! references in ap-roximate order of importance are- 
ttf f b S2sW2?i |S2|^/lJ;0b f lo8b.l70b, KHULASEH /157a-158b?IL0g/ 
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Although of secondary concern to the Court, events in Khurasan 
we re not being completely ignored and it is stated that the news 
of 'Ubayd Khan's victory at c Abdulabad (against Sufyan Khallfeh on 
2.0 Ra jab/14 January) had in particular stirred the Court into 
planning a general mobilization for another "definitive" campaign 
against the tfzbeks.* 

However, with the coming of spring of Plchi/942/1536 there was 
no immediate march to liberate Khurasan even though' it would seem 
that preparations were being made and, from the later references, 
it would anpear that this was the time that the captured Ottoman 
hardware was being assembled. The explanation for the delay is 
probably the fact that there were still certain internal matters to 
clear up # But finally, in the summer, after the execution of Muzaf- 
fer Khan, the renegate ruler of Gllan, and of one of the two joint 
■"grand vszirs" (Amir *Inayatullah Khuzani, a relative of the author 
of AFZAL.c«v»/31a). the Court moved from Tabriz on the first stage 
of the eastern campaign* 

That no great urgency was felt is further demonstrated hy the 
feet that a pilgrimage was first undertaken to Ardabil, the Safavid 
shrine city where the founder of the dynasty, Shaykh Safi al*Dxn 
end his descendants, including Shah Isma f il, were buried. Toward 
the end of summer (KHULASEH) the Shah was still at the yaylaq of 
tfjan, some forty miles outside of Tabriz on the road eastward to 
Oazvin— but a long way from Mashhad or Herat* 

TT7 The Inarch to Bistam and the emergence of Tahmasb as be Facto Shah 

It is most difficult to establish the itinerary of the Qlzilbash 
Court between Tabriz and Bistam for the sources are extremely contra* 
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Victory here as to the sequence of events enroute. The passage of 
time can however be gauged by noting the date of 10 Rabi*II/26 Sept- 
ember as marking the presence of the Court at either C»azvin or Hay 
(in favor of Ray— KHULASEH and SBTRAZI; in favor of Qazvln— HUSAKH; 
ambivalent— ROUZAT). At any rate the Court was still in 'Iraq-i »Ajam 
by the beginning of fall and was evidently planning on a winter cam- 
oaiftn. There still seems to have been no feeling of urgency despite 
the fact that T Ubayd Khan was already established "on the throne 
of the Timurids in Harat by this time (date of entry: 27 Safar/14 
August). 

Despite the slowness of the campaign there were however important 
preliminary actions undetaken by the Court which testify to its 
seriousness of purpose, 'i'he most important was the order for a - 
general massing at the Bistam staging grounds (on the llraqii f Ajam 
side of the main Khurasan Highway) of all the ^izilbash umara and 
their levees, in preparation for which the vakil, » Abdullah Khan 
was sent on ahead(AFZAL). The fact that most of the leading umara 
now joined the Shah is evidence of the fact that the "Grand Sedition" 
was over and that a new period had begun in Shah Tahmasb's career. 
Among the important umara to join the Shah were: Amir ^ultan Rumlu 
(governor of Qazvin), Shah Quli Khan Afshar (governor of Kirman), 
Hussyn Jan Sultan Rumlu (governor of Hamadan), Budaq Khan C,ajar 
(soon to be named as governor of Marv and then of ^andanar), and 
the muhrdar ("Keener of the Seal") Shah Quli Khalifeh ZuU-Qadar. It 
is noteworthy that the Shamlu are not mentioned and in fact, as pointed 
out above, their subsequent role remained minor until the period 
toward the close of Shah Tahmasb's reign. 
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1 Two advance parties were also sent out: one, under Amir Sultan 
Ewnlu, Sadr al-D{n Khan Ustajlu and *Ali Sultan Tati-ughli "Zu»l-Qadar 
^vas sent toward Mashhad to counter »Ubayd Khai^s threatening offen- 
sive in that area; the secon party (mentioned only in ILGHI) was sent 
to ">starabad and was under the royal brother Alqas Mirza, his laleh 
B£dr Khan Ustajlu together with Shah Quli Sultan Ustajlu and Khalil 
Sultan Varsaq. 

It has already been seen that the group sent toward Mashhad 
hed reported the withdrawal of 'Ubayd Khan from Bakharz and pre- 
siunfbly the umara in this party rejoined the Court shortly there- 
after, for Amir Sultan Rumlu figures in some f of the events which 
isne&iatedly followed. 

As for the Astarabad mission, there is nothing further to go on 
beyond ILCHI's brief statement. Nothing else is heard of this Astara- 
bsd campaign and there is nothing to indicate the presence of the 
febeks in that area. It is conceivably an error based on a confusion 
with the events of the Third Liberation campaign when Alqas Mirza 
end Sedr Khan took Astarabad from the Uzbeks in the "Battle of the 
tethhouse" and were appointed as the governors in the province. 
furthermore, AFZAL/75a~b has recorded the fact that during the Shah's 
ratdd return from Khurasan to face Sulayman's invasion (i.e. some 
two years previously J Alqas &irza, had rejoined the Court but that 
ocdr Khan had been named as sole governor of the province. However 
there is no information as to what had occurred in Astarabad during 
the following two years. Against considering ILCHI in error here is 
the feet that the rest of its account of this final liberation cam- 
peipn does for the most part tally wL th the data given in the other 
sources. 
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Another item of business attended to enroute to Khurasan was 
the disorder in the Caspian province of oilan. The royal brother, 
Bahram Mirza, was appointed governor there and given an army to re- 
store order in that province* ^'he lateness of the military season 
is made further evident by the fact that jbahram Mirza and his army* 
first made their qlshlaq in Oazvin before going on to Gllan in the 
spring* 

A problem still hanging over from the "Grand Sedition 1 * in 

ivhurasen was also attended to at this time, for the heads of the 

ohamlu tT inciters" and the letter asking for forgiveness which had 

been sent by Sam Mirza from his refuge in Tabas reached the Court 

while it was enroute. A return letter granting pardon was sent 

by the Shah and (according to ILCHI only) the prospective new qizil- 

bash governors of Harat, the Shah's eldest son, Muhammad Mirza (the 

future Shah Khudabandeh), and his Takkalu laleh , Muhammad Khan Sharaf 

el-Din-ughli, were ordered to proceed (from Isfahan ?) to Tabas 

where they could keep Sam Mirza under surveillance. This measure 
i j - 

■ was apparently not regarded as sufficient, for from the other sources 

it is learned that before too long Amir Sultan Rumlu (evidently 

after his return from the abortive march toward Mashhad) was sent with 

the muhrdar . Shah Q,uli Khalifeh, to Tebas with instructions to bring 

Sam Mirza back to Court, The unexpressed purpose of this, as may be 

suspected, was to keep Sam Mirza from any open collusion with ♦Ubayd 

Khan at Harat. 

It is therefore c3e ar that the Shah was fully occupied during 

the march eastv/ard with the problems he now faced as an independent 

ruler* The uymaq were being united once again under the Safavid 

House as in the times of Shah Isma'il and this meant that for the 
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first time since ^heh Tahmast^s aooession concerted action could be 
cleaned against the Uzbeks in the interests of the Court, and not 
in the more specialized interests of the feuding and rival uymaq. 

The inarch eastward may have been leisurely, but it must be 
admitted that the final liberation campaign, and in the longer run, 
Shah Tahmasb»s personal position, were being given a firm basis. It 
nay perhaps be said that Tahmasb first acted as de facto as well as 
de ;Jire shah of Iran during this final campaign for. the liberation 
of Khurasan. 
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3. The Winter Campaign to Turkmenistan 
IT The Northern Campaign 

There was no Qizilbash oishlaq made during this Pinal Liberation 
campaign; nor did the royal array move directly along the main Xhura- 
sen Highway leading from Bistam to Kashhad. Instead we find a winter 
csmrjaign in Turkmenistan directed against first, the Khwarizmian- 
Ozbek (Yadgarid) held oasis towns of Nisa and Ablvard, and second, 
egeinst Shah-Budaqid held Marv» 

The motivations f or this campaign will be dealt with in greater 
detail in Appendix I (p.Xtfl ), devoted to the Yadgarid Uzbeks, for 
the events will be better understood in their proper context. It is 
sufficient here to recall that as early as the First Liberation cam- 
paign in 934/1528, i.e. just prior to the Battle of Jam, the Qizil- 
bash had already found it expedient to secure the Khwarizmian frontier 
et Khabushan, presumably against Yadgarid and Turkman raiding. It 
has elso been noted that there seems to be evidence of an anti-Qizil- 
bash alliance formed between the Yadgarids and »Ubayd Khan in the 
Final Invasion of Khurasan which Shall Tahmasb was then countering. 

The campaign against the Khwarizmian Ozbeks would then seem to 
have intended as a blow against the newly united Yadgarid and Abu'l- 
Khayrld tfzbeks, and also as a defensive measure to secure Qizilbash 
held Khurasan from the threat of khwarizmian and Turkman raiding. 

1. The sources are brief and sometimes contradictory. By combining 
iI£HI/55a, flOUZAT /171a-b and KHULASEH/ 158b-159b. we do get a somewhat 
coherent account of the northern campaign. 

.A££AL/94a notices the campaign very briefly, but on folios 95b-9oa 
it frives the most important account we have of the re-ceding of flisa 
end Abivard to the Khwarizmians. JANG /I98b has no mention of the 
northern campaign but does have an important reference to qizilbash- 
"terizmian relations at this time. 

SHlRAZI/60Ob° tiCeS are alS ° f0Und ln: AHSAN/ Z75 ' 278 t SHARAF/ 571. TAAA/ 80. 
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1'here was a third factor in this northern campaign which was 
m or© immediate In Its scope, for it was also aimed at cutting -of f 
tUbsyd Khan at Harat from his main supply route passing north to 
south from Bukhara through Marv, Sarakhs and liashhad. ILCHE alludes 
to this fact and states that the Court had hoped to block the Khan*s 
escape route and had accordingly pushed ahead in winter over the 
difficult roads leading directly to Nisa and Abivard and had then 
advanced directly to Sarakhs, 'J.*he same source goes on to note how- 
ever that this purpose was not achieved for by the time the north- 
south highway had been cut at Sarakhs, it was already too late: 
'Ubeyd Khan had by then crossed the Amu Into Kavara f al-nahr # (As 
has been noted above, the Khan had left Karat over a little used 
road via Balkh. ) 

The notices for this northern campaign are both brief and con- 
fusing* AFZAL points out that there are actually two rivayats 
(reported versions): one states that Nisa and Abivard had been 
taken while the Shah was enroute to Harat; the other states that the 
erea was taken on the return march after Khurasan had been liberated ♦ 
This second possibility (not found in any of the sources available to 
us) can probably be discarded, for we do have an account of the 
royal return itinerary through Kuhistan and Mashhad which fits in 
with the other data at our command* It is only cited here to show 
the difficulties in attempting to follow the northern campaign. 

However, certain facts are known, for as already noted in the 
narration of the final flight of *Ubayd Khan, on 16 Sha^ban/as Janu- 
ary, a courier had arrived in Harat from Sunjik Muhammad Sultan (the 
cousin and ally of 'Ubayd Khan who then held Marv) with the news that 
the Shah was already ooerating in the Nisa and Abivard area and was 
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threatening &arv. It can thus be assumed that at about this date 
the two oases were occupied by the Qizilbash, for the next heard 
{KHJLAS2H f R0UZAT t KUSAKH) is of the Shah's follow-up action in taking 
Karv itself which (in ROUZAT alone) had been taken without a battle 
when Sunjik Kuhammad Sultan fled* 

Outside of the feet that the Qizilbash suffered greatly from the 
snow and the cold, very little else is related about the campaign 
and the itinerary cannot be established with any certitude. NUSAKH 
states that the route of march northward began directly from Bistam* 
rfOUZAT however contradicts this by asserting that the Shah had first 
made a nilgrimage to Mashhad before preceding northward. ILCHI 
manages, to avoid both these rivayats , and ignoring Marv altogether, 
states that the Shah paused for a brief qishlaq a t Sarakhs after the 
fall of Misa and Ablvard. 

The period of this northern campaign was also marked by the 
abearance at Court (ILCHI says at Sarakhs which is quite possible; 
TAAA'48 puts this in Harat and is most likely in error) of Sam Mirza 
who had been fetched from 'fabas by a special Qizilbash mission sent 
out specifically for this purpose. Although Sam Mirza was at least 
outwardly forgiven for his role in the n Grand Sedition", he was none- 
theless sent back to* Qazvin (APZAL/93a)* (His future status at the 
Court of Shah Tahmasb was insecure, and after living in semi-retire- 
ment in Ardabil he ultimately died in prison in 975/15^7-8; see 
KffJLA3EH/337b~342a for a detailed obituary.) The last signs of the 
"Grand Sedition" were thus erased during this northern campaign* 
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iT7... The Khwarizmian-Qizllbash Entente 

It is difficult to say what Shah Tahmasb's first intentions 
in Turkmenistan were. He appointed Budaq Khan C v a jar as governor 
of the newly conquered areas (in KHU1ASEH; HOUZAT simply says "a great 
gnir" and the fact is not mentioned elsewhere); however, before too 
long (orobsbly after the Shah's arrival at Karat) the area was official 
ly ceded back to the Khwarizmian Uzbeks. We shall return to this in 
Appendix I (p.xtflil ); it is enough to note here thet the price paid 
was a loose sort of vassalage to the Qizllbash Court, 

But something much more important had occurred when Wisa and 
Aoiverd were receded to the Yadgarids, for it. meant a definitive 
break in the 'Ubayd Khan alliance, and the substitution Instead, of 
a new Khwarizmian-Qizilbash alignment aimed at 'Ubayd Khan and his 
immediate successors in kavara'al-nahr. The remaining relations of 
Shah Tohmasb and 'Ubayd Khan were to be dominated by this new alliance. 

This was a great diplomatic achievement for Shah Tahmasb, and 
it endured long enough (until 950/1543-4) for it to have become a * 
major factor in resolving the Khurasan problem in favor of the Qizil- 
bash. 
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c7 The Shah in. Harat 

H The Appointment of the New Governors to Khurasan * 

The tradition begun by Shah Isma'll of appointing a child mem- 
ber of the ruling Safavid House as the titular governor of Khurasan 
in residence at the capital city of Harat was maintained by. Shah 
Tahmasb; as a matter of fact, the infant Tahmasb had been the first 
to hold this position. To replace his rebel brother, Sam Mlrza, the 
Shell now appointed as governor of Khurasan his eldest son, Muhammad 
Hirza {the future Shah Khudabandeh) who v/as then five years old 
(AFZAL/94a). The tradition of a laleh . literally meaning "tutor" or 
"guardian" but in actual practice meaning the de facto governor, 
chosen from among the leading Qizilbash umara . was also maintained, 
end the Takkalu, Muhammad iUian Sharaf al-Din-ughli was named to this 
post. 

It will be recalled that this Muhammad Khan had been governor 
of Baghdad and. had remained loyal to the Safavid House during the 
"Tskkalu Disaster" and upon Sulayman's conquest of 'Irac-i 'Arab, 
According to ILCHI/53b he had been appointed briefly to Isfahan be- 
fore his new assignment to Harat, which was made evidently as a re- 
ward for his loyal services. He had one further qualification which 
fit in with the traditions of being the laleh in Khurasan, i.e. a 
■marriage alliance with the Safavid House, for according to AFZAL/ loc. 
sit. his wife was the sister of ^hah Tahmasb— which made him maternal 
uncle to his new charge. 

1. As pointed out in our text there are two main rivayats . The 
j first is found in JANG/17t>a-179b f KKULASKH /l59b-lo0b and 'AgMMl /1 7 ah - 
I l?Z? (wttn some variation). The second independent rivayat is "in 
I Ai2£ii / 53b-54a t 55a. The brief notices in AFZAL /94a and AHSAN /276 
j are^of no great oonseauence except as how they reflect upon the two 

live rets. 
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There is some confusion in the sources as to when this appoint- 
nent was made. JANG and its shadow for the events at Harat, KHULASEH, 
dBte the appointment as early as the period of aim Mirza*s revolt; 
AKSAN claims that the appointment was made to end Sufyan &hal£feh»s 
oppressive de facto rule in Harat; ROUZAT and especially ILCHI (which 
is -erticularly insistent upon this *oint) assert that the nominations 
were made at the very beginnings of the ?inal Liberation oampaign, 
L^ when Harat was under Uzbek siege but had not as yet fallen. 
The vague statements in the briefer notices { e.g. AFZAL) that the 
anointments were made at the Shah's arrival in Marat may in all like- 
lihood be rejected. 

There are in addition two distinct rivayats concerning the 
arrival of the new governors at Harat which can be collated only - 
with great difficulty. The first is in the accounts of JANG, KHULASEH 
and aoUZAT which despite some discrepancies are very clearly related; 
the other is the independent account in ILCHI. 

According to the first rivayat (the first fact appearing how- " 
ever in ROUZAT only) the new appointees were sent off to Harat when 
the ohah had reached Ray enroutetto the east (date for the arrival at 
Ray in KHULASEH: 7 Habl«II 942/23 September 1530). The new governors 
started off but first sent Ja'far Sultan, a relation of the Takkalu 
Khan, on ehead toward Harat. While enroute however their emissary 
heard of 'Ubayd Khan's entry into Harat (date in JANG and KHULASEH: 
27 Safar 943/14 August 1536), and therefore halted his march and re- 
ported the news beck to the governors. It is stated in JANG that 
Ja'fer had to wait a year before he could finally complete his com- 
|. mission and enter Harat after 'Ubayd Khan's evacuation (date in JANG 
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end KHULASEH: 17 Sha«ban/29 January). All three sources agree that 
Je'far Sultan was the first Qizilbash to enter liberated Harat, that 
the new governors themselves arrived afterwards at the beginning 
of spring in the new year of Takhaquy ( Nou Huz date: 28 Ramazan/11 
March J, and that they were shortly followed by the Shah. JANG and 
KHULASEH are specific here and st&te that the Shah arrived two or 
three deys after the governors and entered Herat formally on S Shawal 
0^3/20 March 1537. This would be about a month and a half after 
'Ubeyd Khan's flight. 

It will be seen at once that there are certain chronological 
difficulties in this rivayat . and more important, we are not told 
whet the new appointees were doing in all this time of waiting. 

These difficulties and geps can perhaps be filled in when we 
turn to the independent rivayat of I1CHI. In this account it would 
seem that the nominee governors were not with the Court at all when 
they were ordered to go east by the Shah, for it is stated that tbs 
finnan was sent before the Khurasan campaign was actually begun i.e. 
oresumebly while the Court was still at the Tabriz oishlao, and that 
the governors were instructed to proceed via Yazd (this is subsequent- 
ly related ambiguously as "from Kirman" ) to Tabas where they were 
to keep Sam Mlrza under surveillance. (It is possible that they 
sterted from Isfahan to which Muhammad ithan had just been appointed.; 
The account is concluded by the assertion that Muhammad Khan sub- 
sequently reaopeared during the northern campaign when the Court 
wes camped at Sarakhs with Sam Mlrza in tow. The account ends abruptly. 

Although it is tempting to combine the two rivayat 3 without 
further ado and simply state that the new appointees had bided their 
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ti^ at ^ at)as an & had then rejoined the Court before proceeding 

0 n their own in advance of the Shah into Harat, it must be noted that 

unfortunately ILCHI gives no details on the arrival of the governors 

lor of the Shah into Harat, There is thus no common factor upon which 

Hhe two rivayets may be hinged, either at the beginning or end of 

of these independent reports. Furthermore, ILCHI f s account of the' 

■if etching of Sam Mlrza is contradicted by every other ^^^ source 

! fused, including those outside the immediate orbit of JANG-KHULASEH- 

ROUZAT, e.g. APZAL, AHSAN, TAAA and MJSAKH--all of which -agree that 

[fa special Oizilbash mission under Amir Sultan Rumlu (the grandfather 

of AHSAN* s author) had been detailed fcr the mission to fetch Sam 

Bnirza from Tabas, i^one of these accounts make any mention of the 

I involvement of the new Harat governors , 
111 * 

While these details are obviously of minor importance, it is 

significant for understanding the nature of our sources that we are 

lleft with two independent and coherent accounts of a single event 

which, while not mutually contradictory, cannot be made to dovetail to 

|our complete satisfaction. It is important for our research on 

|3afavid and #zbek affairs that such problems be brought out into the 

flooen and not glossed over. 

It might be noted here as a concluding remark that the new joint 

administration of Muhammad Mirza and Muhammad Khan Takkalu was des- 

I tined to last until the laleh* s death in 9^4/1556 with only occasion- 

pi Court intrigue and comparatively minor tjzbek raids to interfere 

I with the new security of Khurasan, This is of course in marked con* 

trast with the events described in this dissertation and is an indica* 

Uon of how different the situation in Khurasan was to become after 

ihah Tahrcasb's Final Liberation. In fact so stable had the admini- 
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stration become that Kuaammad Khan was succeeded in the post of laleh 
by his own son, Qazac Khan (he however managed to spoil the record 
and had to be forcibly removed from office in 972/1564-5), and ^uhaa- 
nisd Iviirza held on as royal governor until 978/1570-1, close to the 
end of the Shah Tahmasb period. It was at Harat that the kirza's 
son was born- -the future Shah » Abbas the Great, and it was from 
Hsrat that Shah 'Abbas began his career of reunifying Iran. 

p 117 The General Amnesty in Harat 

|| Once in Harat, many of the doubts vanish regarding the nature ' 

|| end se-uence of the events of the Final Liberation, for it is possible 

to rely upon the eyewitness account in JANG. This source is alone 

In describing the interim period in the city between the departure 
| of 'Ubayd Khan and the arrival of Ja'far Sultan, the advance emissary 
I of the new governors. 

It would seem from the brief description given here that the 

motivations behind the "Harat Revolution" and the resultant emergence 
I of the bulukati to preeminence under the tfzbek regime had petered 
I out in view of the impending Qizilbash reentry. It is stated that 
j one of the Ziyaratgahl khwajehs (it will be recalled that this family 
[J had led the bulukati in the anti-QIzilbash rising), Abu'l-Sasan by 
I name, had taken over the interim control of the city with the active 
|su^ort of the Qizilbash who still remained in Harat. This group was 

however challenged by Khwajeh Muhammad Amin, described as rnar.ja*-! 
glggjt-l navisandeg an-l sharir i.e. "the epitomy of all evil petty 



1* £^/!75b-176a has the account of the interim situation in Harat. I 

«ear identical accounts of the general amnesty and the execution of i 

i^ajeh Kalan are in: JANG/ 180a-182b f KhULASEH/ lola-lo2a and ROUZAT/ I 

i'^-J' AgZAL/94a,9t>b i? brfe f ,as is AHSAN/ 279 which is limited to I 
pb execution of the Khwaleh. 
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bureaucrats" (literally: "clerks"), who had gathered together a 
band of rapacious officials bent upon squeezing all they could out 
of the Haratis before the arrival of the new administration. 

In an ox>en contest for r»ower marked by mutual taunts and threats t 
the Ziysratgahi khwajeh accused his rival of drunkenness and triumph* 
satly pointed out that since the toubeh of the Shah, the drinking 
of wine entailed the death penalty* He therefore won over his hesi- 
tant Cizilblsh who were ordered to execute the grasping bureaucrat 
on the spot* 

It is not stated exactly how soon after this event it was that 
Ja'far Sultan entered Harat, It is merely noted that he was official- 
ly %elcored into the city ( Istlcbai ) and that upon his entry a gen* 
eral eianesty was issued. By the beginning of spring the new gov- 
ernors arrived to be shortly followed by the official entry of Shah 
Tehnasb* 

It is related that soon after the Shah's arrival he personally 
turned to the problem of metirig out justice, There was no problem 
et 8 11 in rewarding those who had managed to emerge untainted through 
both the aati-Cizilbash rising and the tjzbek occupation such as Mir 
f Abd el-3eyy Hazi and Shaykh Zayn al« e Abidin Khatib (the official 
"preacher" of Karat) and* his three sons. 

The fact that the khatib of Karat (he would presumably haVe been 
e bona fide Shi f eh) and his three sons (all of whom, as has been seen 
ebwe, had moreover actively participated in the Qizilbash defence of 
the city during the Ozbek- buiukati siege) were still around to re- 
ceive their khil*ats of reward from the Shah, is a good Indication 
that the Safavid description of a bloodthirsty and violently anti- 
Shl*eh Ozbek regime at Herat are exaggerated* It is certainly worthy 
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of note that a single khatlb had been able to hold his post in 
Herat, despite the intervening Ozbek occupations and Qizilbash re- 
entries for the entire period beginning with Shah Isma f ll f s first 
conquest in 916/1510 to the time of his peaceful death some 30 years 
later in 945/1538-9 and could be succeeded in this post by his own 
son, Amir Hasan (JAKG/191a). 

There was a problem however as to what was to be done about 
the buluketi end those Harati who had helped overthrow the Qizilbash, 
had collaborated with the Uzbeks and were guilty of extortion and 
defamation, for although it is not so stated directly in the sources, 
it would appear that en important proportion of the population had 
been tainted* 

It was finally decided to solve the problem by proclaiming a 
general amnesty; not however before the important personages among 
the guilty parties had been publicly reprimanded by being forced to 
confess to their sins, to enumerate aloud the specific crimes for 
which they were held responsible and to recant* A far-man (royal 
decree) Wns then issued instructing all the Qizilbash and their 
administrative Tajik associates that they refrain from molesting 
in any way any Harati or bulukati , however grievous his t>ast offenses, 
for as JANG/181a nuts it: "The drops from the royal balsam had 
cleansed the wound of their crimes free from the infection of their 
sast sins tf » 

There was however one exception made to this general amnesty in 
the case of the n extremist* Smxni ( az ghul*at-l ahl-i Sunni ) t Khwajeh 

1. r? Hashahat-i marahim-l^khusrayaneh sahlfeh-yi jarayim-i Ishan ra 
ez lous-i gunahan-i sazi pak gardanideh» n 
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Kolen Ghuryani, who was accused of taking advantage of the tfzbek 
occupation to oersecute the Shi* eh. V/hat irked the Shah in this 
cs se was the fact that the Khwajeh had openly weloomed 'Ubsyd Khan 
when the latter had passed through Ghuryan and had written a madh 
(verse of praise) in his honor. (Sample, quoted from AFZAL/960 and 
AHSAH./279: "If you, like a thorn, rake over the dust that is me £so 
much the better 3 for I shall then have become the dust of your door- 
step". 1 } 

The Shah was particularly annoyed at the reports he heard that 
the Khwajeh had gone even further and had spoken insultingly and 
unsbeshedly (JANG: bi-adabaneh : KHULASEH: gustakhaneh ) against the 
royal person, it would seem that the "royal balsam" could not cleanse 
the sin of lese-majeste and the Khwajeh was accordingly dragged 
through the streets and flayed alive in bhe market souare of Herat, 



|1. "Agar chun khar bar khakam kashi, khak-i derat gardara' 1 
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1)7 The Royal Conruest of Qandahar 1 

A month after the arrival in Harat, on 10 7u*l-Qa<*deh 943/ 20 
A*>ril 1537, the Shah personally set out with an army of 7-8000 horse 
for the conauest of Mughal held qandahar and Zamlndavar (the area 
on the Hirmand River west of Qandahar also referred to as the Garms'irat 
or the "Hot Lands"). It has been seen that Sam Mirza and the Shamlu 
beet been active in this area for a full year after the abandonment 

; of Karat; his defeat in battle by Kamran Mirza* s (or Mirza Kamran *s) 
Kuphal army had occurred as recently as a bit over a year before 
this new Qizilbash venture. 

It is nerhaps curious from our point of view that almost all the 

I Sefevid sources consulted {the lone exception: AHSAN) as well as the 
nearer accounts in the kughal authorities and in RASHIDI insist that 
Shah Tahmesb undertook this campaign to seek revenge for the defeat 
inflicted upon Sam Mirza { ILCHI says for t he killing of his laleh, 

.. Aghzlvar Khan Shamlu } the year before. From what we know of the 
"Grand Sedition" and Sam Mirza' s status as an open rebel at the time, 
this motivation appears strange. It is perhaps a different concept 

J of political morality when RASHIDI prefixes its brief account of 

l - JANG /183a-18t>b f KHULASKH/ lb2a-io3b and ROUZAT /173a -174b are near 
identical. AFZAL /%b~95b has much the same data but has supplementary 
details as well. AHSAN /277. ILC HI/ 55 b and TAAA /43-9.Q9 are consider- 
ably briefer. 

Of the kughal sources consulted only AKBAR /i/30a-9. TABAQAT/ ii/bl 
e ^ 4 l ' " uNTAKHAB /ii /4 55 -o have any reference to the events in Qandahar, 
end they are most disanpointing for the references are exceedingly 
terse and there are obvious inaccuracies. That these peripheral 
ections were of no great concern to the chroniclers is indicated by 

;/AKRAR«s statement concluding the brief notice: "Whither have my 
words strayed? It is certainly better that l withdraw my hand from 
these affeirs and attach myself to the thread of my design". "The 
thready of the author's design" is a resumption of the description 

| of Kunseyun's war in Gujrat. 

RASBIDI /4&7-9 may be considered a kughal source for this event, 
for the author was in close association with Kamran in Lahur at this 
very time. The account is however as brief as the other kughal notices 
a.id is in fact quite conceivably one of their primary sources. 
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this campaign, which the author asserts was undertaken for revenge f 
by stating that Sam Mirza had been fleeing from his royal brother 
w hen he came xx-p against Qandaharl 

It would seem more likely however that Shah Tahmasb was using 
the Sam I'irza incident to assert the political claims to the area 
which the Safevids maintained from the time of Shah Isma f ll onwards 
(see Section I,p # 49). Another motivation was clearly one of plunder 
end the Safavid sources freely corroborate this view* But perhaps 
the chief motivation was one of gaining prestige for the newly in- 
dependent Shah and for the Qizilbash regime which had been so severe* 
ly shaken both in the west and in Khurasan, 

'J-he details of the campaign may be- summarized as follows (ex* 
cept where otherwise indicated the source is KFZAL which contains 
unique data supplementing the other accounts): 

Upon reaching the Hirmand (or Helmand) River the Shah sent 
Amir Sultan Humlu on ahead toward Q,andahar # At this news the Mughal 
governor, Khwajeh Kalan (he was the same governor who had resisted 
3em Mirza f s siege for eight months), simply evacuated the city and 
fled towsrd Lahur (Lahore), (RASHIDI offers the explanation that his 
military sup -lies had been exhausted during the previous campaign of 
Sam Mlrza.; 'Abdullah Khan Ustajlu, the vakil , was then sent on in 
advance to receive the surrender of the city which thus fell without 
e battle, 

x he Shah fully incorporated the area into the qizilbash state 
(d ekhil-l mama Ilk- 1 mahruseh sakht ), Shi 1 ism was made the official I 
sect ^reached from the mlnbars (pulpit3) (see esnecially ROUZAT); and f 
the ^onulation pledged itself "to pay tribute and to wear the Cqizil- I 

* ~\ IS 

beshJheadFeer" ( dad^n-l ba.j va oushidan-1 taj : JANG-KHULASEH ) . further- 1 
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more a Qizilbash governor, Budaq Khan Q.ajar (ILCHI is Incorrect In 
citing xa'cub Sultan) was appointed to the area "from Zamindavar to 
tr ,e frontiers of India". 

The element of plunder is quite apcarent for it is stated in 
jAHG-KHULASEH-ROUZAT;that the considerable sum of 3000 Tabriz! tuman3 
V es received in "gifts" by the Shah at his departure and that the 
population had been engaged to pay "tribute and taxes" ( baj u khara.f ). 
Futhermore the royal return toward Harat was marked by the subjugation 
of the nomadic tribes in the area ( uymaei va ahsham ): those who re- 
fused allegiance to the new regime were promptly despoiled. By the 
time Harat was reached the Shah was loaded down with his loot. 1 

The victorious Qizilbash army returned to Harat on 23 Muharram 
0^/2 July 1537," I.e. some two and a half months after its departure. 
The ensuing triumphal entry and the victory celebrations in the 
cer>itel city of Khurasan are described in great detail in JANG. 
■ As will shortly be seen, this victory was however most ephemeral 
for by the following year Kamren Mirza had marched back into Qandahar 
end all of the Shah's grand plans had come to nought. However, in 
|iew of the plunder taken, the temporary prestige gained by the 
newly independent Shah and his Qizilbash troops ( fathnamehs or "offici- 
!R: Tiotory pronouncements" had been promptly despatched to each of the 
provinces of Iran), and above all, in view of the clear assertion of 
||he Sefavid stake in the area, the royal Qandahar campaign cannot 
ff be considered a total failure. 



|1« "Az yurish-i Qandahar ba ghanayim-i bisyar b-Harat amad" (AHSAN).* 
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H Th e Uzbek Kmbassies to Harat: The Effec t of the Qizilbash 
Resurgenc e on the Internal tizbek Situation - 1 

tfzbek ambassadors were received by the Court sometime after 
Shah Tahmasb's return to Harat from Qandahar. The references to 
this are unfortunately brief and are not entirely complementary. 

It would seem that there were separate ambassadors sent by both 
the Jenibegid Klstan Qara Sultan of Balkh and by 'Ubayd Khan himself, 
re -resenting the Shah-Budaqids of Bukhara; however AFZAL makes no 
mention of the emissary from Bukhara, and TAAA adds one from Samar- 
kand (L^ from the Kuchkunjids). It is perfectly consistent with 
what -has been seen in Section I {p. 26) that the "appanage-states" - 
should heve sent their own separate ambassadors, for the conduct of 
foreign affairs was one of the prerogatives of each of the "neo-epony- 
mous clans". 

One can only conjecture as to precisely what the Szbek missions 
were concerned with, but there are fortunately two very specific 
clues. The first is from TAAA which states that the tfzbek sultans 
had heard a* the Shah's great victory at Kandahar and were "in -great 
feer " (yahimeh-yi <az£m) ,i .e .. presumably, lest the qizilbash next 
turn against them. Accordingly congratulations for the Qandahar 
victory were sent accompanied by suitable gifts in order to placate 
the Qizilbash Court. 

The second clue is from AFZAL which while more specific, restricts 
the embassies to a single mission from Balkh. It is stated here that 
the Shah had originally been Planning to attempt Balkh during this 
Final Liberation campaign and thus secure Khurasan from the Ozbek 

lkm^Sb r ;a e A^277? gM1C 9mba3sies are in: MML/95b, TAAA/49, 
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threat (or more accurately, from one of the Ozbek threats). Klstan 
-.are sultan had heard of this and had therefore sent an ambassador 
to forestall this impending attack by offering his vassalage (lit- 
erally: "expression of obedience": izhar-i lta<at ) to the Qizilbash 
Court, *he Shah is said to have accepted this and to have canceled 
his planned direct military action. He was satisfied to send the 
traditional khll c at and a farman to Kisten Q.ara confirming his rule 
is Eslkh in a vassalage relationship to the Qizilbash Court ( dara-yl 
In 7ileyat ra bar u musallam da3htand ). 

What AFZAL refers to as "vassalage" is obviously seen from the 
Safevid noint of view; it is probably simply meant to express the 
feet that a t>eace had been established with the tfzbeks of Balkh. 
This is actually borne out by subsequent events, for the Balkh Uzbeks 
(the Jenlbegids) did not join the other "neo-eponymous clans" in 
•Ubeyd Khan's Khwarizmian invasion of the following year. Then too, 
there is another record in 948/1542 ( i.e. some four years later) of 
*n embassy from Balkh and a Qizilbash mission sent in return. Even 
nore important as an indication that peace had been established is 
the feet that there are no recorded disturbances on the Balkh frontier 
until 955 '1543 by which time p£r Muhammad Khan, the brother of Klstan 
"era Sultan had succeeded there. 

It must be stated however that the mention of a planned offensive 
egeinst the Ozbeks during the Shah's Final Liberation campaign does • 
not seem to have much substance, for as will be shortly seen, there 
*es no intention of spending another season in Khurasan and going into 
l ighlac at Harat. 

This does not however overrule the fact that the Uzbeks may well 
fcpve feared the intentions of the resurgent Qizilbash at this point, 
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for it must be realized thst the Qizilbash power and nrestige was 
then e.t the highest it had been since the accession of Shah Tahraasb. 
After massing through the crises of the Ottoman invasion and the 
"Grand Sedition", the Shah had emerged as ruler of the united Qizil- 
bash uyinac and had been able to organize an eastern campaign which 
bed done considerably more than simply forcing 'Ubayd -fc-han to evacu- 
ete Khurasan: the Qizilbash had advanced into Turkmenistan and 
teken karv; they had established an entente with, the Xhwarizmians 
eimed against Mavara'al-nahr; a firm Qizilbash administration had 
been reestablished at Karat; and Qandahar had been taken from the 
i.ughals, .vhen it is noted that within a period of two years the 
Shah had resolved his immediate, domestic problems and had defeated 
esch of his foreign enemies {the Ottomans, the iwavara'al-nahr Uzbeks, 
|j the Khwarizmian Uzbeks and the Mughals), it can well be imagined that 
||the disunited Ozbek "appanage- states" may have felt fear and had 
g accordingly sent their placating embassies. 

The point had been reached where it was no ( longer a question of 

III 

the rival Uzbek clans » uniting with 'Ubayd ivhan or not, in his 
getterc^ts to secure iOmrasan, for the Grand Khan had been forced to 
I flee most ignominously before this newly resurgent Qizilbash power. 

rhey my well have had reason to regret the past luxury of disunity 
| st this point and had perforce to send their individual embassies to 

j =?.rd off the Qizilbash threat. 

i 

j It would seem however that something nositive ( i.e. from ♦ Ubayd 
gAhan's Doint of view) had emerged from this Uzbek crisis,, for the "neo- 
jponynous clans" seem to have finally been forced by these events into 
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eccenting 'Ubayd Khan's domination. This would seem to J.ndicate^ 
cy the facts we have of the Khan's last campaign, against Khwarizm 
in the following year, in which we do see the Kuchkunjids and the 
Suyunjids {but not the Janibegids) joined in a common venture under 
t'neir Grand Khan. 
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f7 The Royal Withdrawal from Khurasan 
17 Economic Chaos In Khurasan " 

It nay be recalled that after the Second Liberation campaign 
0 f Bars/93O-7/l530 the Court had decided that it could not maintain 
the full Qizilbash army in the field for a cishlac at Harat and had 
instead returned late in the season to winter in Isfahan (another 
reason had been the suspicious t>resen'ce of Husayn Khan Shamlu and 
Sam Mirza in Shiraz), This same reason in now given for the Shah*s 
withdrawal from Harat after the Final Liberation campaign* . How- 
ever, it must be admitted that the economic situation in Khurasan 
must have been much worse at this time, for in addition to the normal 
ruin to be exoected from the period of Uzbek raid, siege and occupa- 
tion, the Harat area in particular had been plundered' several times' 
by its own Qizilbash and their administrative associates and had in 
addition undergone a revolution in which the bulukati of the agricult- 
ural suburbs of the city had been closely involved and in which there 
ere hints at jacquerie* 

We are told that there was already a scarcity of food in the 
province and that prices were already sky-high and rising daily. The 
Shah is ssid to have feared that a Qizilbash qishlaq there would have 
brought about tT utter economic ruin" ( nuqgen-l tamam :JTANG) to the 
srovince. 

The withdrawal of the Qizilbash army and the Court administrators 

f* ^HULASEH /lb3b-lo5b. riOUZAT /175a-176b. and JANG /187b- 18 8a are near 
identical for the royal departure and itinerary until Bakharz is 
reached . JANG in typical indifference to the events outside of Harat 

1 *'oes not continue the description of the itinerary beyond this point; 

I; it is however the only account for the economic situation, AffZAL/ 96>b- 
:: 9?a is alone in including Kashhad in the ^ itinerary, AHSAN /279 is 
inconsequential fcr our interest in ivhurasan affairs. 
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could not of course immediately solve all the economic difficulties 
of Khurasan; however it did make it possible for the new Khurasan 
administration to turn to certain reforms after their departure. 

JANG/189b states that as soon as the Shah had departed the new 
governor, kuhammad Khan "immediately busied himself with fixing prices 
and controls on foodstuff and grain, much to the sorrow of the specu- 
lators and hoarders, but to the general well-being of the local 
^owlstion and the ac ya n and to the prosperity of the bazaar and the 
CresneotableJ merchants". 

Another measure undertaken at this same time was in regard to 
the agricultural areas surrounding narat which JANG states had been 
utterly ruined by the "turn of events" ( inoilab-i douran ) since the 
death of the Timurid Sultan iiusayn Bayqara (d. 911/1506) and the en- 
suing Cizilbash and tfzbek wars . These lands were now redistributed 
-eaong the governor's £o|__ {i^ his qizilbash leaders) and muqarraban 
(his "courtiers" or intimates) with orders to rehabilitate (abadl) 
the land. 

IH lj -'he Return to Tabriz 

In addition to the economic factor, there was a perennial problem 
on any extended campaign to account for the royal withdrawal: the 
mnara are said to have been desirous of returning to their homes and 
lends in the west. 

Thus toward the beginning of fall (9 Rabi*II 944/15 September 
1537), six months after the royal entry into Harat, the Shah led 

1. "Nukhus^b-taCyin-i caymat-i ajnas va aububat va qarar saman-i 

wJl'S ijtiker az kar-i khud^pashlman va ahali va a'yan b-san-i 
cezar va bazariyan ma'mur va abadan shudand". 
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the victorious Q.izilbash army back to the west. The governors, his 
son Miiammad Mirza,and the laleh Muhammad Khan, accompanied the Shah 
oart of the way in the traditional manner of mushayaCeh ("seeing off") 
and JANG-KHJLA3EH-R0UZAT have preserved the paternal advice said to 
have been offered by the Shah at this time to his young son on the 
duties and responsibilities of rulership. 

Enroute at Bakharz in Kuhistan cognizance was taken of the 
rebellious state of affairs in that area and counter action was be- 
P un against the fortress of Usia. Since this action was not terminated' 
until the following "year" it will best be discussed in the next 
chapter. 

AFZAL, while not mentioning the pause in Bakharz, is alone in 
stating that the royal route from Harat was through feashhad. This 
is most likely to be accepted for it specifically mentions vaqf 
hious endowments) lists shown to the Shah at this time by the vazlr 
of fcashhad, Masiha Huhullah iUiuzani, the author's grandfather. 1 j t 
is also noted here that Xa<qub Bek Chavushlu Ustajlu (possibly the 
seme Ya'cub Sultan whom ILCHI/55b has erroneously named as the appointee 
to sendehar, although there is another Xa'qut .Sultan— a Qa jar- -who 
Eipht have been intended) was appointed as governor to Mashhad at 
this time. This is the only reference to Ya«Qub Bek Ustajlu as being 
governor of Mashhsdjat the next reference to Mashhad in 950/1543-4 
another Ustajlu, Shah Quli Khltn is cited as the governor. 

There are several other instances of AFZAL's unique record of 




•'^h?^ 1 insfcanoes relating to this period, with the indicUToT 
f !f, a . i ' e - "corrected". This is one of the indications we have that 
t-e umcue manuscript of AFZAL in the British Museum is the author's 
original cony. 
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events at kashhad which appear to be fully authentic and we can thus 
most likely accept data given here as supplementary to the royal 
itinerary from Harat preserved in the other sources* 

Tihran (Tehran) was reached toward the beginning of Jumadlll/ 
beginning of November, Qazvin a month later, and finally Tabriz in 
Biid-Sha c ban/mid- January of 937/1538* The remainder of the winter 
season was ST>ent in Tabriz* 

A year and a half had passed since the beginning of the campaign, 
e nd, as has been seen, a great deal had been accomplished in the 
east during that time of a more enduring nature than had been the oase 
in the previous liberation campaigns # It was not the specific mili- 
tary events of this campaign which had finally ended the "Duel over 
Khurssen" in Shah Tahmasb f s favor ( f Ubayd Khan had not even been 
directly engaged). It was rather — on the Safavid side — what lay 
behind the organization of this final campaign, i.e. a newly re- 
unified Qizilbash state; and on the tJzbek side, it was the eclipse 
of 'Ubayd Khan's vision of a unified and expansionist tjzbek state. 
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Ch&r.ter 7. Concluding Events 

(It-Tunpuz -aiohnan/ 944-940/ 153a-l540j 
X7 Tl-.e Revolt in Khaf 
T7 , "General Narration of the Events 

It lias already "been noted that when the Shah was enroute from 
Herat to Tabriz, homeward bound from the Final Liberation campaign, 
he had massed through Bakharz on the way to Mashhad. He had there 
taken cognizance of a rebellious state of affairs led by Khwajeh 
Kalan, the son of Khwajeh Malik Khaf i, who was in' possession of the 
fortress of Usta which was considered impregnable. 

Lost of the sources (and there are many references to this event) 
content themselves with vague statements of a revolt and AHSAN gives 
the impression that we are dealing here with little more than highway- 
men {"he was wont to molest the passers-by" 2 }. 

ROUZAT however very specifically links this revolt with »Ubayd 
Khan's occupation of Khurasan, for according to this source, Khwajeh 
Kalan was of the "extremist" Sunnis ( az ghul^at-i ahl-i Sunnl ) and 
had cooperated with *Ubayd Khan to the extent that he had been given 
Khaf (or Khwaf ) in the Bakharz area of Kuhistan as a "fief" (iataj 
ana had become the Uzbek governor there. This, according to HOUZAT, 

J- j£^/l*?a-190a and 191a-193b, KHULASEH/ lbfca-b and 165b- 107a, and 
^u i= i L: x l /5o-17ob and 177a-l7Sb are similar in many details and also 
in tneir two-sequence presentation of the data; kOUZAT however has bv 
far the most detailed account. J 

A£pL/98a-99a has a less detailed account but is important for its 
inde-er.uent presentation and some new details. Its reference to Usta 
ss „einij_ in/:azandaran is based on an obvious confusion with the fort- 
ress o: usta in that province which was taken by Shah Isma'il in Q09. 
~ n . i:i, th8 otner and briefer sources ( AHSAN/ 281-2, ILCKI/ 57a.NUSAKH/ 

in s"'^?k 7 n he ™£^SSS r 5S n i iS the brief but independent account ' 
i-TT— H 70 ' lMgS/7?-?0 ^s the brief biography of Khwajeh Kalan 
KUved taere as 2»lalik khani), 

*> "3-ayandeh va ravandeh muta e arrix migardid". 
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is the reason the Khwajeh had &ed in fear at the approach of the 

Siiah and had taken refuge in his impregnable fortress of Usta (evident- 

U in Khaf ). 

This account is briefly confirmed in ILCHI which states that 
Khwajeh Khafl (the text reads "Khanl") had acted oppressively in 
Uiurasan from his fortress at iOiaf during the period of the iJzbek:; 
occupation* 

The events of the suppression of this rebellion may be summarized 
g s follows: When the Shah appeared in the Bakharz area, Khwajeh Kalan 
sent an emissary (a cousin in KOUZAT; a maternal uncle in KHULASSH) 
to placate the royal anger. The emissary was however grossly insulted 
and ultimately executed. Instead of forgiving the rebel, the Shah 
ordered the governors of Shlraz and Kirman (Ghazl Khan Z&* 1-Qadar and 
Shea wuli Sultan Af shar respectively, to whom AF2AL and AHSAN add 
*kli Sultan Tati-ughli "Zu*l-Qadar) to proceed against the fortress 
of Usta and not to return until it had been razed. As was seen in 
the Is st chapter, the Shah then continued on his way to Tabriz. 

There is a chronological problem which we shall return to under 
n il* which will somewhat modify this presentation of the events; but 
it would seem that there was a stalement in the operations and that 
the fortress held out into the following year of lt/944- 5/15 33-9* 
aione the events at the siege is the unique account found in RQU&AT 
of the manner in which Ustad Shaykhi Tupchl ("the chief canoneer" ) 
was killed. He had drawn out Khwajeh Kalan under the false pretence 
of offering a royal pardon; his deceit was however matched by that 
of the Khwajeh who "beat him to the draw " with an arrow. 

The fortress was finally taken by internal treachery. One of 
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the Khwajeh's officers deserted over to the GIzilbssh umara and led 
e snsll nrrty into the fortress through a secret route. Usta was 
thus taken end razed (our Court source, AFZAL, however, notes that 
'All Bek Beyat was left to puerd it) and Khwajeh Kalan was brought 
to Tabriz In chains. He was hung upside down (TUHFSH says, "by one 
foot") from the minaret of the Nasriyeh Mosque in Tabriz and according 
to ROUZAT was shot at from below as a living target* 

TUHFSH, Sam felrza's biography of contemporary poets, has a brief 
notice of the Khwajeh, whom he calls Malik Khani* The form "Khani" 
(found in several of the other sources as well) should most likely 
be emended to n Khaf£", i»e« an "n/f" substitution which is easily 
explainable from the Arabic script ♦ It would seem quite clear that 
there is an error here in TUHFSH (or at any rate in the printed text) 
for immediately after citing the name "Malik Khanl" the words are 
added: "He was of the princes ( malikzadeha ) OF TKBRB " , i,e« presumably 
OF KKAf end therefore the nlsbeh KH&FJ ("the one from Rhsf " ) ; "Malik 
Khani" would In this context give no sense, 

TUHFEH describes him as a "terrible, bloodthirsty, inveterate 
tyrant" ( bi-bak va zulm-pisheh va saffak) and says that in the end 
he revolted, was seized from his fortress and while still in his, 
youth was executed upon the royal command in Tabriz. To this is added 
the fact that he was something of a poet (with the takhallus or liter- 
ary rsseudonyia of Mashrabi, and had been "a seeker after knowledge" 
( t?lab-l cjlnl kardeh bud ). 

JijL Further Details Mainly of a Chronological Nature 

There is something of a chronological problem here arising from 
two facts: 1) The vagaries produced by the use of the mixed Turki- 
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Ki.lri calendar system in the sources. This will be more advantageous- 
ly discussed in the next sub-chapter ("B") on the revolt in Astara- 
bsd, where there much the same problem but where it is more important. 
2) kany of the sources (J"AI^ T G f rCHULaSEH,AFZAL f AHSAK) state that the 
siege lasted three months, This however does not seenTto jibe at 
all with the the actual description of the events nor with SHARAF f s 
statement that it lasted 10 months. We should lilce to accept the 
longer view of the time duration involved. 

It would, be advantageous to know as precisely as possible the 
date of Khwajeh Kalan's execution in Tabriz ♦ This is in itself 
unimportant; however if RQUZAT's specific statement (vaguely confirmed 
in JANG) is accepted that the Khwajeh* s execution occurred at the 
seme time as that of the Astarabad rebel, Muhammad Salih, then this 
date' does become important. It would be a great aid (however indirect 
or roundabout) for establishing the sequence of certain other far 
more important events (notably in iQiwarizm) where there are, very few 
dating clues of any sort. 

It would aeem that the chronological discrepancies here can 
be satisfactorily explained by accepting the fact that there were 
actually two phases of the siege of Usta. This is actually indicated 
by the method of presentation in JANG t KHULASEH and ROUZAT where the 
narrative is given in two separated sequences: 1) the period of 
the royal passage through the area, and -2) the description of the 
successful siege operations # 

This would mean that the great umara cited above t i ♦ e » the 
governors of Shlraz and Kirman) were sent to take the fortress after 
(end not simultaneously with) the first group which had been left by 
the Shah but had proven itself unable to accomplish its mission* The 
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three months mentioned in the souroes as the duration of the hotly 
fought battles and the siege would therefore refer only to the seoond 
shese of the siege, i.e. only after the great umara had arrived and 
joined forces with the original group. 

This view is somewhat confirmed in AFZAL where the interpretation 
seems 1 to be that the umara were ordered to the fort by the Shah in 
Tabriz sfter the ftou Ruz of *tt/944 n « This would be about six months 
after the Shah had passed through Bakharz. Adding to this the three 
months AFZAL ascribes as the duration of the siege and allowing a 
month for travel to Khaf, we actually do arrive at SHARAF's figure 
of 10 months. 

As a matter of fact, SHARAF's brief account of the events at 
Usta (in essence: the Shah first sent Ustad Shaykhl Tupchi who was 
however killed in action; the " umara of Khurasan" were then sent 
by the Shah; the siege lasted 10 months) fits in very tidily with 
our chronological requirements established without SHARAF's aid. 
The reason for- the diffidence at using SHARAF directly, is the fact 
that for purposes of this dissertation SHARAF is a minor source, 
is not wholly reliable, and is not sufficient by itself. This case 
is exceptional however, and the reason would not seem difficult to 
puess if it is remembered that the author of SHARAF is a Kurd, and 
that an important hero cited by the other sources at the siege of 
Usta v/ss »Ali Sultan Bayat. It is most likely to this »Ali Sultan 
to whom SHARAF is proudly referring, when it describes the brave 
feets of valor performed at the siege by "a Kurd of the Chakani tribe", 
v.hile there are oertain obvious inaccuracies in SHARAF's brief account, 
it is nonetheless possible to accept the broad outline of its version. 
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The conclusion would then be that the operations against 
Khwajeh ivalan began about Rabl«II 944/September 1537 in "Takhaquy/943" , 
received a new impetus after the arrival of the Qizilbash umara 
some six months later, and ended with the execution of the Khwajeh 
in Tabriz sometime toward the summer of • , ft/944 n — probably at about 
the very end of Hijri 944 and possibly at the very beginning of Hijri 
Q45 - ( Tne reason for the slight confusion in the Hijri year is due 
to the feet that the year passed at about this time from 944 to 945 
on 1 Muaarrem/30 May 153#.) - 
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£7 The Revolt In Astarabad' 

S establishing the Chronology; A Brief Statement on the "Chrono- 
logical Tengi_e_ "__gf the i^ixed ■rurki-Hi.jrl Calendar JE stem_ 
At about the same time that the Shah was leaving Harat homeward 
bound from the Final Liberation campaign and was taking cognizance 
of the waywardness of Khwajeh Kalan in Khaf, another rebellion was 
in nrogress in Astarabad led by kufcammad Salih. It is important 
toY.1 our concerns here to note the fact that just as the revolt in 
Khaf is to be linked with the Uzbeks of Bukhara, the revolt in Asta- 
rehad is to be linked with the Uzbeks of Khwarizm. 

Due to the vagaries produced in the sources by attempting to 
combine the Turkl and the Hijri calendar systems {thus a specific 
Hijri year is arbitrarily assigned to each Turk! year regardless of 
the fact that the solar Turki year beginning in spring is from 10 to 
12 days longer than the lunar Hijri year beginning independently of 
eny seasonal considerations in Muharram) , these two events are sepa- 
rated in the chronologically, arranged sources: the events at Khaf 
ere given under the rubric of "It /94V; the events at Astarabad under 
»Tunguz/945 M . ROUZAT, which has a freer method of presentation, does 
however link the two rebellions chronolgically by stating that the 
executions of both Khwajeh Kalari and Muhammad Salih in Tabriz occurred 

1- JM£/193b-197a, KHULASSH /lto9b-171b and KOUZAT / 178b- 180a are aeain i 
dearly linked in the description of the event; however ROU&aT has 
certain interpolations. 

, AFZAL/99b : lOOb and AHS AN /28?-5 are similarly interrelated and 
ootn pive the details on the Khwarlzmian intervention. AFZAL/lOOa 
s-ecifically quotes AHSAN as a source for a passage, and it is inter- 
esting to note how much leeway an author allowed himself when claiming I 
to be quoting directly, v.hile the passage in Question in APZAL/iOOa-b 
5oS ?S S f e 2 t ? 2 orres P° nd to a similar passage in AHSAN/284, it is a I 
far cry indeed from what we would consider a direct ouotation- addl- I 
uons have been made and the wording changed considerably. I 

Ln ?* iefer . notices of the event are also found in TAAA/81-2. ILCHI/ I 
57a, |iUSAKH/221a, SHI^ZI /o07a-b f SHARAF/ 572-3. ' - ~ ' " I 
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b-yek ruz . which may be translated as either "on the same day" or 
"within a day ^>f one anotheij". 

It must be admitted right off that this unique reference in 
KGU&AT is suspect, for it would appear strange indeed that none of 
the other numerous sources there are for these events would have 
failed to notice such a dramatic climax to two separate rebellions. 
Thus JANG (-which AGUZAT claims as its main Source for the entire 
period under consideration) is more modest in linking the two events 
chronologically and simply states that the Astarabad revolt also 
(nlz) occurred "at about that time" ( dar en oucat ) T i.e. in reference 
to the revolt in Khaf , 

Like many of the other additions and asides in ROUZAT, this 
would appear to be one of the personal interpolations indulged in 
by the euthor in the interests of clarity and linkage of details. 
While this ordinarily makes ROUZAT a particularly valuable source, 
it cust be note! that even though bound to cited sources contemporary 
with Shah Tahsssb, ROUZAT itself was not actually written until 
e bout 102 S/lol9 (with additions extending to as late as IO42/I032} 
end its interpolations , however valuable, must be treated with certain 
circumspection. 

There is however internal evidence in the accounts of the 
Asterebed rebellion which does actually indicate that the executions 
of the two rebels occurred, if not actually "on the same day", at 
leest st approximately the same time. The basic premise there is to 
go oe is that much ado is made in the sources over the fact that 
Hufla^ced Salih was so evil that he was drinking wine during the 
j| es-ecieliy sacred month of Hamasan when he was finally taken prisoner. 
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This Ramazan can refer only to Eijrl 9U /February 1538 (corresponding 
to Turkl "Takhaquy/943«) f for the other possibility of Hijrl 945/ 
January 1539 (corresponding to "it/944") would place the event too 
lete to fit in with the important events in ithwarizm which are an 
important part of the background of the Astarabad rebellion. 

There is one further aid here in determining the absolute chron- 
ology: the fact that Muhammad Salia, like Khwajeh Kalan, was ex- 
ecuted in Tabriz. It is known that after the qjshlao in Tabriz in 
the new "year" of "it/944", the Shah had sent an army to conquer 
Salrvan (in what is today Soviet Azarbayjan) and then personally 
followed from Maraud (in the Tabriz area) on 19 Rabi«II 945/14 
September 1538 (the date is given in SKIRAZI/t>07aJ. That is to say, the 
Shah, in all likelihood, was in Tabriz or at least in the Tabriz " 
area from the time of his return from Khurasan (Takhaquy/Sha*ban 944/ 
January 1538) until that date. We can therefore put the latest term- 
inal date capping the Astarabad revolt at Tabriz as the summer of 
tt, corresponding to early 945 Hyri/1538. 

As i matter of fact, from what has already been seen of the 
"chronological tangle" we should not Vbe overly concerned with the 
fact that TAAA places the event in 944, ILGHI in Ramazan. 945 and 
3HI3AZI in "the aforementioned year" (last date cited: 945); nor that, 
of the chronologically (in theory only) arranged sources, AFZAL says 
"vuy/944" (really corre sending to "lt/944" however and most of which 
fails in tfijri 945), while KHUIASSH and tfUSAKH say "Tunguz/945" (most 
of -which falls in Hijrl 940). Our own opinion is that the date should 
correspond to the Hijri 944 portion of "Takhaquy/943'' J 
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There would seem to be two reasons for this confusion: the 
first, as remarked throughout this dissertation, is the fact that 
the dates given in the chronicles do not necessarily mean to describe 
the exact Hijri year* The Safavid and Tjzbek sources consulted are 
most generally referring to the mixed Turki-Hijri calendar system in 
which the Turki solar year (beginning with the Nou Hug or first day 
0 f spring, which was then counted as March 11) is. named according 

?■ to the nearest corresponding Kijri or lunar year* Thus a date 
singly cited as n 944 n may actually be referring to ^ijri 943, 944 or 
045: t his may be true even when the author has not specifically stated 

■;; that he is following this mixed calendar system (e.g. AHSAN , RAQIM )♦ 

y i. Iskandar Bek, the author of TAAA, has summarized the "chronological 
U te riffle" very neatly in giving his reasons for adopting the Turk! 

.system for the main part of his history dealing with Shah f Abbas. The 
I reference is on b.251 as marked in the lithographed edition, (There 
| is a agination error at this point in the edition; the correct page 
I reading should be 2?£,): 

"And I reflected to myself that if I adopt the .Kijri year, which 
:;;S according to Arab nsaae begins on the first of kuiarram, most of the 
I seo^le of Iran will not understand j for among Turks and Persians the 
I bepinninp of the year is the Nou Ruz which is the first day of (world- 
U efiorninfrj soring and the year is ^ completed at the end of the four 
I seasons when it has become Nou Ruz again* Therefore the month of 
£ Imarram falls during the course of the Turki. year and the date (so 
| elegantly) used by 'those of ability 1 to record the events of the 
i ^assare of tine differs from the Turki year* Soite Cof the f year f J 
§ corresponds to the ^receding Hijri year and some to the succeeding 
I yezr. That is to sey, Cthe * year* J may be one less or it may be one 
| more £than the actual Hijri yeai^L" \ 

- n Ya be khud andishid keh agar b~ravish-i ahl-i tarikh saneh~yi 
H iiijri ra keh mabda'-i an b- e urf-i fArab avval~i # xnah~i Mubarram ast -i 

1} m?n4ur dared ekSfar-i ahl-i *Aja^i namifahmand m*a^keh dar miyaneh-yi 
|Atrak va^ahl-i *Ajam mabda*-i sal Nou iiuz-i Sultani-st keh^awal~i 
rbjher-i^lam-ara ast va ta inqisa-yi chahar fagi keh Nou Ruz-i digar 
I rishavad yek sal ast va mah-i Isiuharrarn dar *arg-i sal-i Turki vaqi* 
% r«lshfivsd va 
! ruzfter dar 
| telif ast 
fLssneh-yi lahic 



) I 
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first r as remarked throughout this dissertation, is the fact that 
the dates given in the chronicles do "not necessarily mean to describe 
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r .system for the main Dart of his history dealing with Shah 'Abbas. The j 

I reference is on d.251 as marked in the lithographed edition. {There j 

I is a ^agination error at this roint in the edition; the correct page j 

1 reading should be 2?£»): * ; 

"And I reflected to myself that if I adopt the.Hijri year, r^hich 
| according to Arab usas:e begins on the first of kuiarram, most of the 
I ?eo^le of Iran will not understand j for among Turks and Persians the 

I beginning of the year is the Hou Ruz which is the first day of (world* . 

edorninfrj spring and the year is # completed at the end of the four j 

seasons when it has become nou Hug again. Therefore the month of j 

f li&erraia falls during the course of the Turki .year and the date (so j 

i elegantly) used by f those of ability* to record the events of the j 

::; tessera of tine differs from the Turki year. Soim £of the 'year'J :| 

| corresponds to the preceding Hijri_year and some to the succeeding jp 

£ year* That is to say, C^he f year f j may be one less or it may be one j 

f more |~than the actual Hijri yeaa^!*" )K 

I . [ 

* n Va ba khud andishld keh agar b-ravish-i ahl-i tarikh saneh»yi f 

i iiijrl ra keh mabda*-i an b-^urf-i *Arab avYal-i^mah-i Muharram ast ' »M 

| msntur darad ekJar-i ahl-i c Ajan namifahmand ztra^keh dar miyaneh-yi . |: 

I Atrak va ahl-i s Ajam niabda'-i sal Nou riuz-i Sultani-st keh^awal-i p 

I bshar-i 'alam-ara ast va ta inqisa-yi chahar fasl keh Nou Ruz~i digar [\ 
l^lshfivad yek sal ast va mah-i kuiaarram de.r *ar&~i sal-i Turki vaqi* | 
|l rishfivsd va tarikh keh arbab-i isti c dad b- jihat-i^yaaayi*-! *a&imeh-yi ; 
j: ruz^er dar rishteh-yi balaghat inti^am midahand ba sal-i Turki mukh- j 
| telif ast ba*^i amvafiq-i saneh-yi sabio-i Hijri va ba*al mutabiq-i j 

II saneh-yi lahio ast ya*ni yeki kam ast ya ziyed." * I 

1 ' . . I 
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The second reason for the confusion relates soecifically to 
the very years being discussed here, for at this particular time 
tr,e correspondence between the Turki and Hijri years becomes extremely 
tenuous. The year cited as "tt/944" began on a Nou Huz corresponding 
. to Hijri 9 Shavval; that is to say, it contained only two and a half 
oonths of Hijri 944 and by far the greater portion of the "year" 
actually corresponds to Hijri 945 - -despite its being referred to as 

It might be nointed out here that the overlapping of Hijri and 
Turki years during this approximate period doubtlessly accounts for 
the facts that: the year "949" in AHSAN's chronological arrangement 
(in which the Turk! year is not cited as such) has completely disappear- 
ed; "Yunt/952" in KHULASEH is merely listed without any attached events; 
i;U3AXH ha 3 rather furtively sprung two Yllans upon us, one for "951" 
end the other for "952"; AFZAL, which attempts to ignore the whole 
problem, has simply noted a random cishla q for its year"Sichqan/949" . 

The reason for all this is doubtlessly due to the fact that 
turki "Yilan/951" began on 27 2u f l-Hijjeh 951 Hijri, and actually 
contained 3 days of Hijri 951, all of Hijri 952 and seven days of 
Hijri 9531 It is thus obvious that Turki "Yilan/951" should be 
followed by "Yunt/953" with Hi jri ,952 simply disappearing. As the 
swallowing up of a Hijri year would however disturb the symmetry of 
e chronology, it is only attempted in AHSAN — but without any explana- 
tion, to be sure— and so the year "949" simply venishes. 'i'he other 
Viav* out, that of giving the same Turk! name to two consecutive Hijri 
years, has been attempted in MJ3AXH (and also in KHULASEH/223b where 
'Bars '961" follows "Bars/960" ) # 

It is thus apparent that a certain caution must be used in 
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| accepting the dates given in the chronologies, particularly for the 
I period from about Turk! n Takhacuy/943" when the Nou Huz fell on 
I 2$ Hamaaan, to about "Yunt/953" when the flou Ruz fell on 8 Mufcarram 
1 Hijri 953, and thus the Turki and Hijri systems began to correspond 
| once again. 

To this artificially made difficulty is combined the more natural 
| one of presentation, in which an author attempts to follow events 
1 throuph, despite the limitations of the self-imposed rubric-dates, 
§ There is also the related problem in presentation of dealing with 
I simultaneously occurring events on the eastern and western fronts. 
With all this in mind there should be no serious qualms about 
I accenting the beginnings of the revolt at Ahaf {described under the 
I rubric of ,l tt/944 r ') and of the revolt at Astarabad (described under 

the rubric of "Tunguz/945" ) as actually having been contemporary and 
§ es having occurred in the Hijrl 944 portion of ,, Tekhaquy/943 ,, I The 
| final suppression of both revolts in Tabriz would then, by the independ- 
I ent chronology established here, have occurred in the spring or 
I smmar of "lt/944" toward the end of Hijri 944 or the beginning of 
tiijrl 945 :(1 Muharram 945 corresponds to 30 May 1538), 

We are not merely quibbling here in attempting to establish the 
absolute chronology for the Astarabad rebellion, for there is a tie-in 
here with Khwarizm, The events in Astarabad provide one of the few 
clues there are in attempting to follow the sequence of the far more 
iimortent events of the Khwarizmian Civil War, 'Ubayd Khan»s inter- 
vention and invasion there, and finally the death of the Grand ^han 
In Bukhara, It will be readily seen from the Appendix on itfiwarizm 
that the slightest scrap of information, indirect as it may be, is a 
most welcome addition. 
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1 i i * The Background of the Kevolt 






MuJaarauad Salih was the profligate son (AFZAL,AHSAN) , or grandson 
(jjiKG,KHULA.SEH,ROUZAT,ILCHI), or nephew. (TAAA,NU3AKH,SHIRAZI) of 
Khwe.ieh kuzeffar Tabakchi. Tne Khwajeh, of an a f yan family of the 
jurjen-Kazandaran area ( agl az akabirzadegan-i Jurjanrast : KTML) , 
had joined the QAzilbash administrative service in the days of Shah 
ismst'll and he has already been noticed in the Harat administrations 
of Dunaish Khan and Husayn JsJtian Shamlu. He had evidently retired to 
Astarabad after this, for he is named in two of RABIN0's/27-28,46-52 
Astar&bad inscriptions:, the first (dated 1 Jumadill 937/21 December 
1530) refers to the Khwajeh's efforts to secure a local monetary 
reform rnon the arrival of a new ^izilbash governor; the second (dated 
^bi<I 941/September 1534; is a vaqf ("pious endowment") for the 
| public v/eter supoly of the city. ^ 

I The conduct of the son, grandson or nephew of the Khwajeh was 

1 in marked contrast. He associated- with- and was patron to, the 

ij • 

I drinking and literary set of Astarabad and steadfastly rejected the 
| Khwajeh* s pleas that he make a career for himself in the government 
I service. At the death of the Khwajeh, instead of going to Court as 
I was expected of him, he began to defy the legal authority in the 
I -rovince and to turn his thoughts toward a more independent type of 
1 political career than was possible through the Qizilbash Court. 
I Qizllbash authority in Astarabad could not have been particularly 
stable at this time. As has been seen, during the course of the Third 
Liberation, the royal brother, Alqas Mirza and his laleh . Badr Khan 
| Ustejlu had liberated the city from the Uzbeks at the "Battle of the 

.Hi 

Bathhouse" and had been briefly appointed as the governors. However, 
shortly afterwards, Alois Mlrza.had rejoined the Court when It wa3 
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returning to the west to deal with Sulayman's invasion. It is not 
at ell clear what the situation in Astarabad was during the period 
of the Ottoman and the Final Ozbek invasions. As has been noted 
above, AFZAL asserts that Badr Khan had remained in Astarabad; this 
is however contradicted by ILCHI which claims that Alqas Mlrza and 
Bsdr Khan had again been sent to Astarabad at the very beginning of 
the Shah's Final Liberation campaign and that Alqas Iviirza had sub- 
sequently rejoined the Court at the Sarakhs camp. It can however 
be noted that another Usta.Hu, Sadr al-Dln Khan, the son of Saru 
Pireh, must have been appointed as governor of Astarabad sometime 
during this Final Liberation campaign, for he is found in this role 
immediately afterwards at the time of Muhammad Salih's revolt. 

In addition to his private band of libertines ( runud ). Muhammad 
Salib could rely on three terties in his bid for power: the first 
.as known as the Slyahoush ("The Wearers of the Black") described in 
TAAA as a segment of the local Astarabad population "ever ready to 
ceuse trouble" ( iradeh-yi baghy va tughvan ): the second was the Yaqqeh 
or Sayin Turkman' of the area between the Gurgan and Atrak Rivers, who 
were constant raiders of the Astarabad province; and the third was 
the Khwarizmian Uzbeks, the nominal suzerains of these Turkman and 
in occupation of the oasis towns of Durun, Nisa, and Ablvard which 
fronted on the Qizilbash held areas of northwestern Khurasan. 

iiti The Revolt and the Khwarizmian Intervention 

The revolt began when kuiemEad Salifc gathered a group of his 
CiQikLt Siyahoush and Turkman and gradually began encroaching upon 
the territories belonging to the qizilbash governor or to his officers. 
These successes naturally increased his numbers to the point where 
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Ithe governor, '§adr al-Dln Khan- had to comiait himself > 



v*e nowebme to the Khwarizmian interyentipn in favor of the 
yep§i* it must first be stated .'"thaV as has .often been the case in 
the narrati on , there are again two rivayats ; the first is the JANG- 
IXHUIASEH-ROuZAT cycle which makes no mention ttf^warlzm whatsoever; " 
the second is AFZAL j oined her e by ; AKSAN *hich give very s 
deteils on the Khwarizmian interyehtionV (Of the minor accounts, 
XLCHI states that Muhammad Salia revolted with the aid of the " Turk- 
Mfcnan.-" i- Atr ak" i»e« with the Turkman of the Atrak River*) In view ; 
of the detailed account in AFZAL and AHSAN there would seem to be ho 
reason to doubt their authenticity here, for in addition to this 

| mention of Khwarizm they both give approximately the same details of 
the event as found in the other sources^. There is nothing basicaily 
contradictory between the two groups of sources; it. appears to be 
simply a matter of supplementary data found in one and not in the other. 
According to the first group of sources : Muhammad Salih f s 

I Dower had grown so that he forced the Qizilbash governor to flee from 
Astarabad (despite the 3000 horse cited in RQUZAT) and to seek refuge 
in the Bistam-Damghan area where he informed the Court of what had 
occurred and asked for aid. -.7-'' ..'■.;,"■;..•■;.-.• ■''■'■■:■■ : ': 

-..AFZAL- and AHSAN meke the following additions: After gathering 
his supporters and taking a few villages, he sent an emissary to the 
Khwarizmian Uzbek, HMar Ghazl Sultan, with gifts and with a request 
for aid in his plans to rebel against the Ojtzilbash and to seize 
Jurjan • province. ■ Upon this, «Umar Ghazl crossed the Gurgan River (the 
Khwarizmian- Qizilbash frontier) with a large army ( ba khayl u hashm-i 
bisyar ) and was greeted by fouhammad Salia and his rebels who submitted 
Uahar-i it a "at ) to the Khwarizmian Sultan. The allied army then 
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marched upon Astarabad. The Qizilbash governor could not hope to 
resist this formidable group and therefore evacuated the city and fled 
to - the Bistam area* 

tUmar G-hazi Sultan remained in Astarabad for a short while after " 
the conquest during which time he and his Ozbeks were feted and given 
«iXfts u (doubtlessly as payment for services rendered)* When the 
Sultan felt his position in Astarabad secure against the ^izilbash 
he appointed Muhammad Salifc as his governor there, left some troops 
with him and returned to Khwarizm. j 

The place of <Umar Ghazl Sultan in Khwarizmian affairs will be- j 
{ eozre clearer in Appendix I (p.xxVttl). It is enough to note here that : 
I the Qlzilbash-ithwarizmian entente referred to above (p. 347) as having 
been negotiated shortly before the revolt in Astarabad, would not 

i 

necessarily have been binding upon *Umar Ghazl. The same independence I 
in foreign affairs that has been noted for the Abu'l-Khayrids prevailed t 
esong the Yadgarid tizbeks as well. «Umar Ghazl was cf the Barkid 
(or Buraoid) "neo-eponymous clan" which was very shortly to be elimi- | 
neted in the Khwarizmian Civil War when the rival clans banded together 1 
sgeinst this one clan, ) 

Both groups of sources agree that *-uhammad Salih proceeded to 
reka merry in Astarabad and several anecdotes are cited to illustrate 
this which are purportedly from reliable eyewitnesses (KHDLASEH: az 
sjsh al-oouli; AHSAN: az Bloat ). It should be noted in this connection 
th?t the sources also admit that he was a great patron of the arts 
end sciences and thus it would seem apparent that the "drunken revels" I 
referred to in the sources mi^ht ecually v/ell be viewed as "literary 
soirees". The poet &oulana 5ayrati is cited in particular as having 
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been a recipient of fc-aScmired Salih's largesse, and the profligate 
rebel's obituary notices in the sources generally conclude with a 
-note from a casideh written by this poet in his praise. 



Ill The Suppression o f the Hevolt and Concluding Remarks on Astarab'ad 

and the Khwarizmian Uzbeks 

In the meantime the Court had already despatched a rather imposing 
errsy of umara (including the Rumlu governors of Cazvin and Hamadan, 
Amir Sultan and Susayn Jan Sultan, respectively) to deal with the 
situation, end this would seem to confirm the fact that the revolt in 
ASteraoaa was more than local in scope. However, before the umara 
er-ivec, Astarabad had already been reoccupied by the local Qizilbash 
governor and fcu&SEBsd Salih had been taken prisoner. 

This had cose about when the evicted governor, Sadr al-Dln Khan 
Ustejlu, had taken advantage of the new regime's indifference to 
matters of defence and had been able to take the city by surprise 
during the revels of the rebels in the month of Ramesan. Legitimacy 
vfes then once score restored to the area. ' | 

It is of interest to note that the famous -Astarabedl s ayyids ! 
("descendants of the Prophet") had been involved In the Qizilbash ! 
restoration, for it is stated thay they had despatched a delegation j 
to the refugee governor at Bistam and had informed him of their dis- j 
pust at the new regime. This might explain the otherwise curious I 
statement added in XHOLASEH and JANG that the Holy Sect of the 12 j 
Ittems (U_e. orthodox Shi 'Ism) was then restored in Astsrabad. The 
statement might however also be interpreted to apply to iiuhammad Salih'sl 
ellisnce with heterodox groups and with the Sunni Khwarizmlans. 
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It will become clearer from Appendix I why «Umar Ghazi Sultan 
end the Khwarizmians made no attempt to come to their clients aid: 
8 vicious Civil War had broken out in Khwarizm aimed against nimar 
Ghszi's own Barkid clan. 

Kuhanmad Salifc was then sent to Tabriz in chains and, as has been 
noted, was exeouted at about the same time as the other rebel, iUiwajeh 

■ "isfilan of Khaf. Like the Khwajeh he was hung from the minaret of Nasriyeh 
rescue. 

The affairs of Astarabad may be concluded by citing ILCHI»s/57a 
notice for 946/L539-40 ( i.e. within a year of iy.uaammsd Salih's execution} 
of the appointment of Isma'il Hirza, the infant son of the Shah and 
the future Shah Isma'il II, to the post of governor there. Sadr al-Dln 

■■&han, the suppressor of the revolt was named as his laleh . This system, 
whereby Astarabad seems to have received the same prestige as Harat 
itself, was not maintained very long, for in 954/1547-8 Isma'il Kirza 
is seen at Court where he Is being named as governor of Shirvan. Sadr 
al-Din Khan, however, was still governor of Astarabad in 950/1543-4; 
by 955/1548-9 another Ustajlu, Shah *Ali Sultan is cited as being 

l governor there. 

mov> It may be noted here that 950/1543-4 marks the date of the first 

..raid on Astarabad by the dominant Khwarizmian Uzbek of the time, Din 
Muhammad Sultan (or Khan), and the definitive break in the Qizilbash- 
rhwarizmian entente. These raids and attempts on the Astarabad-Jurjan 

;;erea,.(also led by 'All Sultan, Din Muhammad's brother) were to last 

; until 973/1565-0 when Hajjim Khan became Grand Khan of a united Khwarizm- 
isn state and established a new entente with Shah Tahmasb. 






iJ7 The Loss of wandahar and Concluding Hemarks on the Mughals 1 

As noted in the preceding chapter, one of the side events of 
Shah Tahmasb's Final Liberation of Khurasan had been the ooti quest of 
MiRhal held Q,andahar in Takhaquy/944/1537. The province had been 
fully incorporated into the Qizilbash state and Budaq Khan Qajar 
her: been appointed governor* (Another C v ajar, 3hah Vardi ^lyad-ughll, 
h&3 been appointed as a subsidiary governor at 2amindavar:AFZAI t ) 

This was however a most ephemeral victory for Kandahar was 
T>roniT)tly retaken (probably within the same Hijrl year of 944/1538) 
after the -Shah's departure from Khurasan back to the west. Kamran 
i.irza f the brother of the ruling emperor Huinayun, had simply marched 
back into Qandahar from his seat in Lahur and forced Budaq iihan into 
e negotiated surrender after 'some minor military operations. None- 
theless it is important for subsequent Saf avid-Mughal relations that 
3heh 'i'ahmasb had personally conquered C^andatlrand had staked the Qizil- 

Jbesh claim to the area. 

There was however no attempt made to retake the area at this time. 

■;A?/1AL and TAAA give as the reason the fact that the Shah was soon 

: enpeped with the revolt of his brother Alcas and Sulayman f s ensuing 
second (or third, according to the count in the Safavid sources) in- 
vasion of Iran. This -statement is however quite misleading since 
Al"»s did not begin his revolt until 953/1546*7, i«e, almost ten years 

flater and Sulayman the Magnificent did not invade Azarbayjan until 
two years after that. 

A better explanation for the Court's lack of serious concern over 

?!♦ The Safavid accounts of the retaking of Qandafcsijare in: KHULASEH / 
jl^a-h, AF^AL /99b. AHSAN/2S3, TAAA/ 69* 

S, ^ASHIDI /409 and the kughal sources AJCBAR/308-9, TABAPAT/ bl.and 
;iUlllT/Ii-iAB/45& are considerably briefer. 
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the fall of wandahar would rather appear to be that with the end of 
the mejor tizbek threat to Khurasan the east was considered pacified; 
reisin^ another full-scale eastern expedition aimed at qandahar alone 
m s ^robably not considered worth the effort and the risk. 

And yet Qandahar could probably have been retaken very easily, 
for by early 946/1539 ilumayun had already suffered his first major 
defeat in Bengal at the hands of the rebel, shir iUian Afghan, and 
his own brothers (including Kamran MirzaJ were in open revolt. By 
951 ; 15H Huiaayun had lost India to the rebel/ was in refuge in Iran, 
and was seeking aid from the Qizilbash Court. From then until 9q2/1555 
Humayun's bases of operation were at Qandahar and Kabul and hs was 
acting as an ally of the Shah* 

The price extracted for the Court f s aid was Qandahar itself:. 
It was reoccupied by the Qizilbesh in 9&5/1556 when they took advant- 
age of the troubled accession of Ak bar the Great (903-IOI4/1556-I6O5} 
to force the Ivlughals into complying with Humayun f s agreement that 
Cendahar would be ceded upon the Kughal reconcuest of India, 

The period of Humayun's refuge in what is today Afghanistan is a 
most important feature of the post-'Ubayd Khan situation in Khurasan, 
for it was marked by considerable friction and open warfare between 
the iVughals and the Ozbeks in the Balkh and Badakhshan areas ♦ This 
containment of the Uzbeks by the Mughal allies of the Qizilbash is an 
important factor in capping the final defeat of f Ubayd Khan and in 
thereby contributing to the resolution of the Khurasan problem in 
fevor of Shah Tahmasb. 
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57 The Death of 'Ubayd Khan end Concluding Remarks on the Uzbeks 1 
H The FoltioaI status of 'Ubayd Khan at the Time of his Death 

'Ubayd Khan died on 10 ~u'l-Qa«deh 94&/1S Karen 1540 at the very 
beginning of the Turkl year Sichqan, i.e. about two and a half years 
after the Shah had left Harat upon the conclusion of the victorious 
Final Liberation of Khurasan. Khurasan had been free of the tizbeks 
during this final period, for as has been noted this was the time of 
the Khvvarizniian CivifJ. War and of 'Ubayd Khan's intervention there. 

The invasion of Khwarizm seems to indicate that toward the very 
end of his career, 'Ubayd Khan's prestige among the Uzbeks had risen; 
for we note the presence of Kuchkunjids and Suyunjids (although not 
the Balkh Janibegids) who had joined under the banners of the Grand 
Khan. This brief reflaring of his power and influence at the very 
end is possibly due to the resurgence of the Qizilbash power and 
the new Qizilbash-Khwarizmian entente which were both direct threats 
to the Gzbeks of kavara'al-nahr. These factors may well have forced 
6 measure of unity among the rival clans at this late period. 

'Ubayd Khan's fiasco in Khwarizm however ended all hopes for 
flzbek unity, and it is quite clear that the Grand Khan had died with- 
out achieving any of his probable aims: Externally, he had failed to 
teke Khurasan and been defeated in his attempt at Khwarizm; internally, 
the Uzbek "appanage-states" were to drift even further apart after 
his death". 

1. The Uzbek sources contain the most detailed obituary notices: £BD/ 
20 *» ANONYK /lob-iaa. i>UQIM /20a-21a are near identical accounts and the 
aain rource for PIPCHAC /591b- 592a , SUBKAN /51b-53b, ^ILSILAT /117b-U9b. 
121a, end rfAQIM /127a. To this should be added RASHIDI /283." 

The ^afevid accounts are in: JAKG/ 199a- 200a, ]KHULA3EH/ l75a~17oa t 
fMhl'lSla {there is a missing folio at this noint, but what remains 
inricetes that KOUZAT is closely following JAM}), and AHSAN/ 294-5 — 
all. of which are very similar. APZAL/ 107b-108a has some variation. 
iiklii^ooa, TAAA/49, SHIHAZI/ 257b. HAYDAKl /55b. NUSAKH /I59a. MB'TAH/ 
542e contain brief notices. 
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The Safavid accounts (JANG, KHULASSff, AF2AL and AHSAN) would how- 
ever insist that 'Ubayd Khan was planning another attempt on Khurasan 
just nrior to his death, and graphic details are even given (JANG and 
KKULA5EH) of the preparations being made upon his very death-bed. 
•4,'his would imply that the new deterrent Qizilbash i?ower and the fiasco 
in Khwarizm had had no effect and that the Khan, to the very end, was 
nienning another stab at Khurasan in his usual manner. 

This account however is clearly suspect on internal evidence 
alone, Kor these same source^) ontinue their accounts (apparently JANG, 
is the basis) by claiming that 'Abd al-Latif Khan succeeded as Grand 
Khen noon the death of 'Ubayd Khan, As proof of this fact these 
sources note the arrival in Harat of a courier from A.avara'al-nahr 
reporting the new developments there and proving the reliability of 
the news by convincingly flashing a new coin minted in the name of 
'AM al-Latif Khan. 

The ouarrel here is not with the courier or the new coin, it is 
rather with the chronology, for 'Abd al-Latlf Khsn did indeed succeed 
es Grand Khan— but only after the interlude of a six month reign by 
his brother, 'Abdullah Khan I, (This is overwhelmingly the view of 
the tfzbelr and other Safavid sources.) That is to say, the news which 
reeched harat of 'Ubayd Khan's death was already at least six months 
old end this would cast serious doubt as to the reliability of the 
report from Harat at the same time, that 'Ubayd Khan had been planning 
another Khurasan invasion on his very death-bed. 

This death- bed notice of 'Ubayd Khan in some of the Safavid 
sources is probably to be taken as nothing more than a literary embel- 
lishment, or at best, as having been based upon nothing more conclusive 
then rumor. 
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117 The Cultural Attainments of »Ubayd Khan 

The obituary notices of 'Ubayd Khan, both Saf avid, and tfzbek 
f-lus the Chaghatay AA3HIDI) speak highly of his cultural attainments 
end thus reflect upon an aspect of Ijzbek internal history which has 
largely been ignored in this politically oriented dissertation* 
To see the Ozbeks in this other aspect, it is of interest to note 
tha *Ubayd Khan had had an excellent education and had studied religious 
l*w end theology with the most eminent scholars of his time. He 
wrote in both Persian and Turk! {SILSILAT/118a refers to his trans- 
lations into Turk!) and his Terse is frequently quoted in our sources. 
His name and some snatches of this verse appear in such early Safavid 
S_p£kireh ( " Biographies of the Poets 11 } as Sam tolrza's TUKFEH /20 and the 
vejrre c al~Khava$s /l$-lb» He is also ^raised for his skill in calli- 
rre^hy and particularly for his musical compositions. His attention 
to oublic works end his reign of justice conforming to the religious 
law of the s hart* at are also attested to. 

This description, taken for the Host part from the Ozfcek sources, 
Is derived from the highly stylized form of an obituary notice and 
contains obvious exaggeration; nonetheless some of .the praise does 
seem to rise above the usual cliches. This is particularly apparent 
in the Safavid accounts which, while much briefer and while most ve- 
hement in their dami^Jlng of the n SuiHix terror to Khurasan 11 (ILCHI is 
surprisingly enough particularly vituperative here despite the 

I* The reference is to Sadie Kitabdar f s tazkireh written in Turkl 
in the early period of Shah* Abbas , The work has been admirably edited 
{Tabriz, 1327/1948-9) with both the Turkl original and a Persian trans* \ 
lotion by Dr. f Abd al-tfusul Khayyempur of Tabriz University. The 
edition is based mostly on an Istanbul University manuscript dated \ 
101o/lb07-3. The author, an^Afshar, was born in 940/1533-4 and event- 
uelly became librarian to Shah 'Abbas. Like TUHKKH, however, this 
tg zjcireh has very little information relating specifically to the 
-optical orientation of this dissertation. 
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ren-relly nild abroach to the other Uzbek khans end to the ruestion 
0 f Ptrocities) do, in the end, grudgingly ney their resnects to his 
cultural attainments. 

The Chaghetey author of RASHIDI, a literary-minded soldier him- 
self, r>eys particularly plowing tribute to 'Ubeyd Khan end while it 
is undoubtedly exegrereted it does reflect unon the impression made 
by the Khan unon foreign contemporary observers. RASHIDI describes 
the Bukhara of «Ub*yd Khan's time as en intellectual center recalling 
the dpys of the so-called "Timurid Renaissance" in Herat which had 
cu!-in*ted in the time of Sultan Husayn Beyers, 

SH 'i'"e usbeks after ' Ubeyd Khen and their deletions with Shah Tahitiasb 

The extent of 'Ubeyd Khan's failure in the political field is 
seen in the fact that there were none among his uzbek successors who 
could mxsh his vision of a united and expansionist Uzbek state. At 
his death the "apnanage-states" drifted even further anart and ceased 
to be e serious threat to Shah Tahirisb's control of Khurasan. 

'Abdullah Khan II (ruled in Bukhara :9o4-100o /1557.159a > set 
rbout chenging this situation and to a large reesure wes able to suc- 
cr-ea where 'Ubeyd Khen had failed. One of the explanations of this 
is T>erhaT>s to be sought in the fact thet a continued Uzbek contact 
with the "Irpno-Islenic" traditions of government in lievare 'al-nahr 
hed nreuered the way for the concent of a united state. Another 
explanation (or perhaps merely a corollary of the first) are the 
methods used by 'Abdullah Khan to achieve this end. Unlike 'Ubeyd 
Khpn {et any rate as far as can be judged from our limited sources) 
he first attested to eliminate the rival "neo- eponymous clans" and 
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while this was a very slow and difficult process lasting from 904 
to 9^0 (1557-1578), it ultimately provided a solid basis for his 
expansionist career which was to include a twelve year occupation of 
Khurasan and the temporary conquest of Khwarizm. 

As far as relations with the Qizilbash. state are concerned, this 
neriocl of 'Abdullah Jinan's internal concerns dovetailed precisely with 
the retirement from all major activity of Shah Tahmasb after peace 
bed been established with the Ottomans. Thus, on the one hand, the 
tsteks were left free to build their new unified state without any 
concern of Qizilbash interference; and on the other hand, Shah Tahmasb' s j 
control of Khurasan remained for the most part unchallenged after 
•Ubayd Khan's defeat in the "Duel over Khurasan". 
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Genealogical Tables 



THe Ye d^arids: From Neo-Kponymoua Clan to Dynasty 

TTperiod of the Yad^arid Neo-Kponymbus Clans l'91fr-946/1510-154Q)- 



/YADGAR/ 



BARKKH 



"a -Dm' "a 'xl'" 



1— - 

l.tlberrs Ba: 



AtelNAK 



Balblrs JJ.HQuli ifc.Bujqeh 2.Suf;$rah 



_ i ; z — ;t , 

b.Anush S.Qalkhan 



I I (AbuYusuf) 

Aqish 'Ail J.Yusuf iJinM 'AjLI 



UmGhazi 



II, Period of the Amlnakld Neo-Kr>onyniou3 Clans (947-973/1541-1566) 



- /AI/JNAK / 

■ — r 

L. bttJQEH 5. S0FYAN ■ 6. AN0SH S.A.C ^IJvHa'N B. AGHATAY 

j | Abl[iy{lsuf ^ r- 

D.Duit 7.Yusuf C.Yunus dSm 'Ail f .He Jim 



AbulM 



III. Period of the Aghatayid Dynasty (974--./15fr7~) 



B./AGHATAY/ 



a.i.Mffl 



ii. 



*ArabM 



Ill.Is'fandiyar 



IV. Abu'l-ihazi (d.lob3-4; 

author of GHAZI) 



V", Anu3heh 



Abbreviations : M--Ku>aairjmsd; <i S--Sultan; Um-~*Umar; g--Sasan 
Arr-bio Numerals (1 to 3j~-Yadgarid Grand Khan Succession; Capital 
Letters (A to £)--Aininakid Grand h-han Succession; Homan Numerals (I 
to y)--Dynastio Succession 
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HhPBtcr 17 The Political Situation In Khwarlzm In 930/1524 
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J7 The bounding of the Yadgarld Uzbek State in Khwarlzm 

As has been seen in Section 1 of this dissertation, the Yadgarids 
were establishing their separate Ozbek state in Jihwarizm at about 
the seme time that the Abu'l-Khayrids were reestablishing their 
^avara'al-nahr 'state under r Uhayd Mian, Both of these events occurr- 
ed in the period of flux following Shah Isma'il's victory over Shibani 
Khan at karv in 916/1510, 

Corresponding to the Shah-Budaqid clan of the Abu f 1-Khayrids 
who under Shibani Khan had led the Uzbeks into tt&ira f al~nahr by 
first taking Samarkand, were the Barkids ♦ Under flbars Khan, the 
son of Yadgar, this clan paved the way for the complete conquest of 
Khwarizm by first taking Vazir and tfrganch. The other Yadgarid clans, 
the Abulakids and the Aminakids followed shortly afterwards and 
joined in the conouest of the other Khwarizmian towns of Khiva(q), 
Hazerasb and Kat on the Amu River delta of the Aral Sea, l.e, Khwarlzm 
nro^er, A process of expansion then began from the delta through 
Turkman held territory, westward toward the Caspian Sea and southward 
toward Shah Israelii* 3 Khurasan, 

As In the case of kavara f al-nahr , "appanage-states" were promptly 

1, For the Yadgarids before the conquest of Khwarlzm, see GHAZl/1%- 
207; for the conouest, see ibid,/ 207~217» 

tfor the conouest see also the near identical ETUSAKH/ l59b« HAYDAHI/ 
5ob, SBIrtAZl /260a-b and AHSAN/ 123. 

2. ^The name of this^eponym is garbled in^the sources; GHAZI^has 
B-rka; NUSAKH has Buraqeh; SHIRAZI has B-varqeh; HAYDAHI has Wur- 
Bf-xin* The name is possibly a corruption of Barkeh (Berke), the son 
of Juji Khan the son of Changiz{ Jengiz)Khan, The "neo- eponymous" 
nme has therefore been coined here as the "Barkids 11 , 

There is a similar problem in many of the names of the Khwarizm- 
ian Ozbeks; e ,r , Avanish, Anush, Anushqeh, Alush and Uvays --are all 
variants of a single name. 
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formed on T! neo-eponymous n lines and tlbprs became the first Grand 
Khan at the dynastic seat in the delta town of Vazlr. (The "capital" 
wr s to shift to tfrganch shortly after his death.) 



fit 



The Use of GHAZI as a Historical Document 



According to GHAZI it would seem that llbars Khan, the founding 
father of the Khwarizmian-Ozbek state and its first Grand Khan, was 
still alive in 930/1524 at the time of Shah Ismail's death (p # 215), 
This is expressed however only by implication for the context is most 
vague. GHAZI states that: 1) at the death of Shah Isma f il, the Yad- 
rerids expanded southwards into Khurasan (i.e* to the oasis towns of 
the ivor^et Dsgh mountain range area separating Khurasan from modern 
Turkmenistan); and 2} that expansion continued for, several years after 
which fibars Khan died* 

In view of GHAZI *s general chronological vagueness there is no 
reel reason to connect these two statements as forming a sequence 
despite the fact that this would seem to be GHAZI r s intention. We 
would prefer to interpret the statements as follows: In the time of 
llbars Khan there was a Yadgarid expansion toward Khurasan; this move- 
ment \vas given a fresh impetus by the death of Shah Isma'llCand the 
resultant decline of the Safavid deterrent power at the accession of 
Shah Tahmasb), 

The main difference between this interpretation and the original 
statement in GHAZI is the fact that the reference to llbars Khan's 
death which is imr^ied to have occurred after Shah Tahmasb's accession 
has been deleted. * 

The reason for this deletion is the fact that there is precise 
dating data in the Safavid NUSAKH-source which flatly contradicts GHAZI. 
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It must first be stressed that GHAZI's entire account of Khwarizm 
caring the period of concern to this dissertation is presented in a 
time vacuum; even the occasional stray references which might make 
8 relative chronology possible are at best too vague to be of genuine 
use, end at worst are contradictory. There are many important de- 
tails s-iven in GHAZI which would seem to lose their reliability pre- 
cisely because of the vagueness or contradictions in the chronological 
secuenee. 

The important point to be mede here however is that these text- 
ual difficulties in GHAZI do not necessarily invalidate all of the 
details given. It should simply be realized that the author of 
GEAZI, e direct descendant of Yadgar and a Grand Khan himself, has 
besed his "history" of this period on the "folk-memory" of the Uzbeks. 
This naturally enough had become somewhat garbled in the passage of 
tin.e before Abu'l-Ghazi, the author, wrote down this orally preserved 
account over one hundred years 3ater. (The work was completed at his 
death in loo3-4 by his son.) 

The Safavid sources'" (particularly the "Nusakh- source" and the 
"AFZAL-source" ) are a great aid in this matter; for while their re- 
ferences are comparatively brief (except for the AFZAL- source's 
detailed account of 'Ubayd Khan's invasion of Khwarizm) they are none- 
theless seen in some sort of historical perspective. 

(3y "NUSAKH- source" Is meant the near identical listings in 
rtUSAXK/159b, HAYDARI/56b and SHIRAZI/260a-b relating to the Khwarizmian 
Czbeks. To this, the less detailed but clearly derivatory MtMECClM- 
BA>I/ii/7ll may be added. By "AFZAL- source" is meant the scattered 
references to the Khwarizmian Uzbeks In AFZAL, KHULASEH and AHSAN-- 
end to some extent TAAA— which while parallel are nonetheless not 
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necessarily identical. AFZAL is in general much more detailed tlian 
AESAN end KHULASEH. ) 

The NUSAKH^source is particularly valuable in this connection, 
for -while exceedingly brief (it is essentially a bare list of the 
neiaes of the Grand Khans, their dates of death or accession, and a 
few scraps of added data) it is "legitimist* in orientation, i.e. 
it is consciously concerned with establishing the successions* This 
Is most important for understanding political theory as opposed to 
practice, for both GHAZI and the AFZAL-soxirce are more concerned with 
political realities and thus sometimes ignore the presence of a grand 
khen whose role may have become overshadowed by a more dominant tjzbek 
leader* 

by a collation with the Safavid sources many of GHAZI f s details 
become meaningful and are partially rescued from the contradictions 
end obvious errors* GHAZI*s account is not thereby completely re- 
habilitated, but its use as. a historical document (rather than as a 
surely literary document) becomes much more significant* 



Cj, The Succession of Ilbars Khan 

The NUSAKH- source has only to state that Ilbars Khan, the son of 
iSurareh (i.e. Barkeh) iied in Bars/923 (1518) and that his successor, 
zB$?n Cull Khan, the son of Abalak (or Aaalak or flak, i,e, Abulak) 
died in Pichi/930 (1524) to bring GHAZI out of its nebulousness and 
into full historical light.' 

ror it is possible to collate this bare mention in the NUSAKH- 
source with the detailed account in GHAZI of the succession, we have 
only to discard GHAZI* s implied assertion that Ilbars Khan died after 
Sheh Isma'il ( i.e. after 930/1524). There is no reason however to 
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giscerd CHAZI's complementary statement examined above to the effect 
thst after Shah Isma'Il^s death the iUrwarizmians occupied the terri- 
tories of the K*dpet Dagh. As will be seen in Chapter 2 this fact 
is verified in the Safavid notices. 

It is therefore possible to accept the dating of the MJSAKH- 
source (Bsrs/923/l51S) for the death of flbars ihan, but to follow 
GHAZI in recording the details of the ensuing events. The NUSAKH- ' 
source is much too terse to be a source for any details here, and the 
A5;IA1- source hes no mention of these early events, There is however 
e n edditional source of information that can be of great service in 
understanding the political developments in Khwarizm after the death 
of ilbars ivhan, i .e. our small store of knowledge of the similar 
system and its practice in the sister tJzbek state of kavara ' al-nahr . 

oHAZI/217 relates that there was another Grand Khan, Sultan Haj{ 
Khin, who occupied this prestigeful position for a year before his 
ceeth and the accession of the Hasan qull Khan noted in the WUSAKH- 
source as the second grand khan. This Sultan ttajl Khan (his reigning 
tele would be about 923-924/151S-1519J was the son of Balbars Sultan, 
the very active brother of Ilbars Khan who had been closely associated 
with the first Grand Khan for the very beginning of the occupation of 
Khwsrizm. 

'The second grand khan was therefore the nephew of Ilbars Khan 
end the representative of the Barkid M neo-eponymous clan". The basis 
of his election according to GHAZI was his seniority in years: he 
was the eldest of the Yadgarid Dynastic House. In accordance with 
the Czbek system, upon election, the new Grand Khan moved from his 
devious appanage at Yangl-Shahr to the dynastic seat which was then 
jet Vezir. 
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This was little more than a prestigeful promotion for the new 
Grend Khan, for GHAZI/217 states that he had few troops and few sub- 
jects even after his removal to Vazir. The de facto ruler among the 
Yadgarids after llbars Khan's death was Sultan Ghazi Sultan (It is 
noteworthy that he is not called "khan"). He was the eldest son of 
llbars Khan himself and had inherited Vazir as his appanage. 

The fact that Vazlr was appanaged to Sultan Ghazi Sultan but 
served as the dynastic seat occupied by the Grand Khan as we 11, lias 
its parallel in Mavara'al-nahr where it will be recalled that Shibani 
AhSn had appanaged Samarkand to his son but it was simultaneously 
the dynastic seat for the Grand Khan, Kuchkunji Khan: ABD/21a speaks 
of their joint ( sharik ) rule of Samarkand. 

Although there are few details on Sultan Ghazi Sultan until his 
essassination in about 944/1533 and the ensuing Second Civil War, 
it would seem from the references in the AFZAL-source and in GHAZI 
as well, that he had remained very influential among the Yadgarids 
through all the intervening period. It is quite possible that hs 
occupied the same sort of dominating position in Khwarizm as did 
'Ubayd Khan among the Abu'l-Khayrids before his election as. Grand Khan. 
At the death of the second grand khan, Sultan liaji Khan, in about 
924/1519, another qurultay was held and a new grand khan was chosen 
on the basis of seniority in age. The eldest was Hasan Quli Khan of 
the Abulakid "neo-eponymous clan". The dynastic seat was changed at 
tbis time from Vazir to tfrganch (presumably because the Barkids under • 
Sultan Ghazi Sultan were too well entrenched at Vazir), 
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|7 The First Civil War 

The KUSAKH-souree states that in p{ch£/930 {1524), i^e. the same 
vesr es Shah Tahmasb's accession, iaasan Q,ul£ Khan died and was succeed- 
ed by Bujgeh (or Bujgha) Khan the son of Luhamaad Amin" the 3 on of 
Yfidfrar (i.e. of the Aminakid "neo-eponymous clan 1 *). GHA2iI/2 17-220 
hes the very important details behind this death which turns out not 
to have been a natural death at all, for he had been defeated and 
executed in the culmination of the First Oivil War. 

GHAZI relates that there had been an inter-clan war in which 
the Aminakids and the Barkids had united and had unseated the Grand 
Khan, Hasan Quli, after a determined four month siege of tirganch. 
issen Quli Khan and his son were executed and the rest of their clan 
exiled to kavara'al-nahr. This eliminated the Abulakids from among 
the three original "neo- eponymous clans" of the Yadgarids. 

The motivation, according to GHAZI^was jealousy at the large 
revenues available to the Abulakids by virtue of the fact that they 
held the dynastic seat of Organch- -evidently the most economically 
inrortsnt Khwarizmian city at the time. 

It is thus seen that as early as 930/1524 an important part of 
the theoretical political system of the Uzbeks had been invalidated. 
Two "neo-eponymous clans" had united and eliminated the third from 
e rifhtful place as peers in the, ladgarid Dynastic House. This 
process v/es to culminate in the Second Civil War in 944-945/1538 when 
the two remaining clans fought it out: And then there was one, the 
Amine kids.. 

This situation has hot been seen in our study of the Abu'l-Khayrid 
!• "Hasannuli Khannl yalghuz Organ;) n£ng hasilinl kub b£ldilar." 
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Uzbeks which was carried down to the year 940/I540. But this 
identical process was to occur In Mavara'al-nahr in the succeeding 
oeriod when a series of inter-clan coalitions and wars resulted in 
the elimination of the Shah-Budaqids by 904/1557, the Kuchkunjids 
by 9*6 '1578 and the Suyunjids shortly thereafter. In the end only 

t 

the Janlbegids were left, i.e. the great unifier, 'Abdullah Khan. 






Copter 2. The Khwarizmien-Uzbek Expansion to the Frontiers of Khurasan 

with the elimination of the Abulakids in 930/1524 the position 
of the grand khan began to circulate among the Aminakids, presumably 
on the basis of seniority since the next three grand khans were all 
brothers. 

The succession and dating of the grand khans as given in the 
Kt'SAXH-souroe are as follows: Bu.jqeh Khan , who ruled for five years 
and died in "tfd/935" (corresponging to 935-0/1529-30); Sufyan Khan . 
who ruled until "quy/941" (corresponding to 941-2/1535-&) when he was 
forcibly removed from office by his successor; and Anush Khan (or 
/.vanish, Uvays, etc.) who ruled through the Second Civil War and 
the beginnings of 'Ubayd Khan's invasion of iihwarizm in M ft/944» 
(945/1538). 

All three of these grand khans are named in GHAZI. There is one 
difference however: GHAZI *s sequence of succession is Sufyan- Bujqeh - 
MH§3l» It®.' th f relative position of Sufyan and Bujceh have been 
interchanged, 'A'he precision of the MJSAKH- source and the fact that 
its dating scheme fits in perfectly with subsequent events which can 
be correlated by outside developments would give its version priority 
over GHAZI with its frequent chronological errors. ( E.g. GHAZI has 
Placed an intermarriage between the Khwari'zmian and qizilbash Courts 
during the period of Bujqeh Khan (pp. 225-228), whereas we know from 
the eyewitness account in TLCHI/62a that this event did not take place 
until 953/1546.) The sequence of the NUSAKH- source is therefore to 
be otvted, without however thereby automatically ignoring the many 
details found in GHAZI relating to the period of Bujqeh Khan and 
Sufyan Khan. 

• '-any of these details in GHAZI relate to the subjugation of the 
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Turkman tribes, particularly during the period of Sufyan Khan (pp. 
220-225). This pacification of the Turkman tribes brought the 
jv*arizmian Uzbeks to the frontiers of Qizilbash held Khurasan, to 
the Kopet Dagh mountain range and the rallies of the Gurgan and 
Atrek divers which to this day form the boundary between Iran and 
Turkmenistan, This is the area known in GHAZI as Tagh Buyl (the 
"mountain-side") which was so named in contradistinction to the area 
of Khwarizm proper on the Amu River delta, which" was called Su Buy! 
("the river-side" ). 

On the "mount a in-side" were a line of oasis towns stretching 
from Durun on the west to Mihneh on the east and including the more 
femous towns of Nisa, Ablvard and Baghbad. This line lay approximate- 
ly along the Atrak and Kashf (or Mashhad) Hi vers north of and 
parallel to the Qizilbash line extending from and including the 
strategic points of isfaraln, Khabushan (north of the Atrak River) 
end Sarakhs (northeast of Mashhad), 

When the oasis towns of the "mountain-side" were taken they 
were fully incorporated into the Yadgarid appanage system. Thus 
GHAZI states that in addition to Vazlr and Yangi Shahr on the "river- 
side", lhs Barkids held Durun on the "mountain- s ide" ; similarly the 
Ajaiaakids held Org&nch and Khiva(q) on the "river-side" and Nisa and 
Abiverd on the "mount a in- side". It is these "mountain- side" appanages 
tfcet concern us here, for they became the bases from which the Khwa- 
rizciian Uzbeks began raiding qizilbash held Khurasan. 

Outside of the references in GHAZI to the subjugation of the 
Turkman (in addition to the "mountain-side", the Turkman (TUrkmen} 
occunied the areas stretching westward from the Amu River to the 
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Ces-ian Sea) there are no precise details on how or when the Khwarii,m- 
ien uzbeks first occupied the "mountain-side" oasis towns. The 
-rocess had doubtlessly begun from the very beginning of the occup- 
etion of the Amu delta and GHAZI, in a vague context to be sure, 
mentions the wars of llbars Khan and his brother Balbars against 
the Turkman of the Caspian area; however the statement is added that 
the Turkman subjugation was not fully regularized until the time of 
sufyan Khan. 

But it is quite clear that the Khwarizmian Uzbeks had also been 
raiding toward the Khurasan area in the earlier period, for GHAZI 
states that Hajim Khan's mother (she would be the great-grandmother 
of the author) was a Turkman who had been captured in a raid against 
the Guklan (Goklen) Turkman; this would be in the area of the Gurgan 
end Atrek Rivers, i.e. already within the territory of Khurasan (or 
more specif ically— of Jurjan). 

This raid must have taken place in the period of 3hah Isma'il 
since GHAZI states that Hajim Khan was born in 93G/ea.l524. Although 
this date does not quite tally with GHAZI's further statement that 
aajim iQian was 18 years of age at the time of 'Uhayd Khan's invasion 
of Khwsrizm (his birth date would accordingly have had to be in 927 
to fit in with the chronology established from the Safavid sources) 
it is a close enough indication for our purposes here to establish 
the fact that the Guklan Turkman had been raided even before the 
Safavid deterrent force was severely weakened at the accession of 
Sheh Tahmasb. 

It can thus be said that even in the period of Shah Isma'll the 
Yadpnrld expansion southward against the Turkman had already reached 
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close to the frontiers of Khurasan, If not in the form of permanent 
occupation, at least in the form of raiding, 

GHAZI then asserts that upon the death of Shah Ismail, the 
.izilbash governors who were in the oasis belt north of the K3pet 
Uegh koun tains, i.e. in the rt mountaIn-side n of Khwarizm, evacuated 
their posts upon Yadgarid pressure and fled. The area was then occu- 
pied by the Khwarizmians . This was presumably the time- that the - 
key towns of &isa and Abivard were taken. 

It has already been noted that there is a difficulty in GHAil's 
account here, for flbars Khan, who we know from the NUSAKH*- source had 
^iied in 923 / 1513> is cited in this source as having participated in 
tnis southward movement. This difficulty, however, has been shown to 
be adjustable and it is auite possible to accent GHAZI 's statement 
of a Qizilbash forced withdrawal at this time from the "mountain-side* 
end delete the reference to llbars Khan as having been active in this 
particular event. 

The Safavid sources make no specific mention of a withdrawal to 
south of the Kopet Dagh at this time. The area was little noticed 
end there is no mention of any Qizilbash governor specifically appoint- 
ed there* It Is probable that the rf mountain-side n , albeit properly 
a i^ert of Khurasan, was considered little more than an advance line 
of defence. 

However this lack of direct confirmation in the Safavid sources 
coes not necessarily invalidate GHAZI here, it has been seen that 
the internal situation in Iran after Shah *£ahmasb T s accession was 
chaotic and that the Ustajlu nars had prevented any direct qizilbash 

1. / f Ul vactda Bhah Ismajll ulub turur Ozbak qurqunchindin khurasan 
...iakimlari tashlab qachlb turur." (GHAZI/text/215 ) 






get ion against 'Ubayd Khan*s threat to Khurasan. The fact that the 
first campaign to liberate Khurasan could not be organized by the 
$h£h until 934/1523 would make It quite likely that tne "mountain- 
side* was taken between 930 and 934 (1524-28). This would confirm 

The little that is known of the situation in Marv at the begin- 
ning of Shah Tahmasb's reign would also bear out.GHAZI*s statement of 
e peneral Qizilbash withdrawal from the northern marches. Although 
I arv is not specifically mentioned in the accounts of T Ubeyd Khan's 
First Invasion of Khurasan in 930-931/1524-5, it can nonetheless 
most likely be assumed that the Abu 1 l~Khay rids passed through the 
oasis on their way to the first siege of Karat. 

karv is however distinctly mentioned in the sources 1 during 
'Ubayd Khan's Second Invasion of 933-934/152&-7. It Is seen here 
thst although Marv was still under theoretical Safavid control, it 
hed been largely deserted (BA3UR says there were but 15 ra*yat in the 
fortress of the town) and the waterworks were in 'ruins. f Ubayd Khan 
had simply walked in without any opposition whatsoever while he was 
on the way to the siege of Mashhad-Tus. 

At any rate by the year 934/1523 Nlsa and Abivard were already 
unrer Khwarizmian control and the Yadgarid Ozbeks were established 
there as a threat to Qizilbash security in Khurasan, This fact is 
learned from AFZAL/37a~b,33b where it is stated that one of the side 
events of the First Liberation campaign of Shah Tahmasb was the re- 
occupation of the advance fortress of Khabushan (north of the Atrak 

1. Safavid: JANG/I30b, RCUZAT/I30b, AHSAN/196 » TAAA/33, HAYDAHl/55a. 

Uzbek: RAQIM/115b t tJPCHA«£/590b. 

iv.ost important of all is BABUH/301b. For the action at Larv and 
also at Sarakhs, see above pp.S*-9, 
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Biver). While this operation had been aimed against the Abu»l-Khayr- 
ids who were then in temporary possession of this fortress, its purpose 
is stated to have been to secure the area on the khwarizmian frontier 
(s&rhadd-i urganchiyeh) from the amy ( lashgar ) of Ablvard, Nisa and 
Beghbad. vvhen the fortress was taken, its defences were strengthened 
and a garrison of Chakan iuirds was left there to maintain the security 
of the area. Ahabushan (Quchan) was so strategically locked as to 
serve as a base against the encroachments of both the AbuU-Khayrid 
Czbeks operating from iiavara • al-nahr (via Marv) and of the Yadgarid-. 
Ozbeks operating out of Wisa and Ablvard. 

By advancing to the frontiers of iUmrasan and occupying the 
strategic oeses of Misa and Abivard, the kharizmian Gzbeks had become 
■a potential fourth force (the third would be the kughals) in the "Duel 
for Khurasan". However, they never became the threat to the Qizilbash 
that 'Ubayd khan represented for they lacked the economic basis of 
kav&re'al-nahr and had to rely on the subjugated Turkman who did 
pot share any of the possible uzbek expansionist goals. The result 
iv;as thet the Khwarizmians concentrated on raiding. There was apparent- 
ly no serious attempt to advance into Khurasan proper beyond the "moun- 
jtain-side" and to seek new appanages, in the manner of *Ubayd khan, 
fto be incorporated into their state. 
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Charter 3. Khwarlzmian Foreign Kelations' 
H The Inter-Uzbek Antl-^lzilbash Axis 

Another important statement in GHAZI corroborated by the Safavid 
sources is the reference given under the rubric of Bujqeh Khan to the 
cooler? tion or perhaps even to an entente between the Yadgarid Ozbeks 
0 f Khwarizm and the Abu'l-Khayrid Ozbeks of iviavara'al-nahr. According 
to GHAZI/text/211 'Ubayd Khan had undertaken several invasions of 
jhhurssan and had occupied several towns- -and the Khwarlzmian Ozbeks 
had seconded these- efforts by making continual raids ( hamisheh yurtub ) 
from their bases at Nisa, Abivard and Durun upon those areas of 
Khuresan not occupied (literally: "the remaining areas", qalKhanini ) 
by the Abu'l-Khayrids. 

This reference to a Yadgarid -Abu'l-Khayrid axis aimed against 
the wizilbash is borne out by the notice made here in Chapter 2 to 
the Shah's First Liberation campaign. Vv'hile this had been conducted 
principally to counter 'Ubayd Khan's occupation of Khurasan it did 
include a side campaign against Khabushan. The extent of the inter- 
Czbek cooperation is indicated by the fact that although 'Ubayd Khan's 
newly apnointed governor of Isfaraln and Khabushan, w;anbar 'All, was 
the immediate target of the qizilbash mission, the more general purpose 
W8S to secure the area against the Khwarizmians operating from the 
"mountain- side". 

There is another reference,, in ILCHI/36b, to the cooperation be- 
tween the two Uzbek Dynastio Houses. It is stated there that during 
the Second Invasion (933-934/1526-1527) 'Ubayd Khan had marched from 
teshhfid toward Astarabad through Khwarlzmian territory and the steppe I 
(sehra) of the Turkman (the text reads Turkan, probably an error for | 
pTurkioan" or "Turkmanan") of the Atrak River. 'Ubayd Khan is thus I 
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gfc id bo have been enabled to catch the Qizilbash at Astarabad by 
s urprise. 

Although ILCHI's statement is a unique notice and does not fully 
heri'iortize with the accounts given in the other sources (see above p. 
106), there is no reason to reject it entirely, fthen read in con- 
junction with GHAZI it does at very least indicate a measure of Yad- 
gerid-Abu'l-Khayrid cooperation at the time, 

A more important Safavid piece of evidence for the existence of 
g n enti-Q.izilbash axis between the two tjzbek powers is unfortunately 
n ot alluded to in GHAZI. This is the active and direct military aid 
given to 'Ubeyd Khan in his Fifth and Final Invasion of Khurasan in 
942-943/1535-1537. This is specifically noted in three of the Safavid 
eccounts (AFZAL/8Sb, AHSAN/267-8, TAAA/47) of the Battle of c Abdula'oad 
fought by the tizbeks near Nishapur in Hajab 942/Ianuary 1535 against 
i'-Sufyan Khalifeh Humlu, the mzilbash governor of Mashhad and acting 
governor of Harat. On the uzbek side, in addition to the Shah-Budaqids 
{'Abd al-*Aziz Sultan, the son of 'Ubayd Khan; Suyunj kuhammad Sultan, 
the son of Shlbani Khan) notice is made of the leading role played 
in the battle by the Khwarizmians, *All Sultan and Aqish Sultan (pre- 
sumably the sons of Sufyan Khan of the Amlnakids). 

As noted in the main narrative (above,-p,330) where the deteriora- 
ting personal position of f Ubayd Khan has been postulated, it is quite 
possible that the Shah-Budaqids could not gain support for their 
Khurasan projects from their own Abu'l-Khayrid "peers" and had per- 
force turned to an active military alliance with the Khwarizmians, 






The presence of the two Sufyanid brothers at the Battle of «Abdulabad I 
is an important factor in making this con jeoture. I 
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Even more important as an indication of the scope of 'Ubayd Khan's 
entente with the Khwarizmiens is the winter campaign into southern 
Turkmenistan undertaken by the Shah as a major part of the Final Lib- 
eration campaign. The numerous Saf avid accounts of the Qizilbash 
military operations here are somewhat contradictory *; nonetheless 
the fact emerges that despite the difficulties of the season and the 
terrain, wisa and Ablvard were taken from the Khwarizmians and karv 
was taken from the Shah-Budaqids, The implication is clearly that 
the two Ozbek Houses had been acting in concert against the ^Izilbash. 

This Turkmenistan campaign accomplished more than the defeat of 
the two tizbek enemies, for by diplomatic manoeuvring Shah Tahmasb was 
eble to break the inter-#zbek alliance and to substitute a nev/ poli- 
tical feature in Khurasan: a Qizilbash-Khwarizmian entente aimed 
against 'Ubayd Khan and the Abu'l-Khayrids. 

ZI Din kuhammad Sultan and the v t izilbash-Khwarizmian Accord 

Although the details in the Saf avid accounts of how this diplom- 
atic auccess of Shah Tahmasb was achieved are sometimes contradictory 
end cannot be collated with GHAZI, nonetheless the basic facts emerge j 
mite clearly. After the conquest of southern Turkmenistan (i«e. 
hisa, Ablvard and Marv) the Shah had first appointed Budaq Khan ^ajar 
es governor (thus in KHULASEH/159b; .K0UZAT/171b simply says "a great 
egir rf ) # That is to say, the intention was to incorporate the area j 
into the c-izilbash state* However, shortly thereafter (it is not j 

i 

clear whether the Shah was still in northern Khurasan at the time or j 

I 

j 

1. itOU!£AT/lb9a-b f 171b t KHUlASEH/158b-159b f AFZAL/93a-%a, AHSAN/275-6, f 

JrtNG/174a*175a f ILCHI/54b-55a f £MU3AKH/22Qa~b, TiUA/48, SHajSAF/571, i 

SNIitt£I/606a, I 
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whether he had by then gone on to Harat), the brothers, Din kuhammad 
Sultan and 'All Sultan, the Aminakid sons of Anush Khan who was then 
he Yadgarid grand khan at urganch, appeared at Court and the newly 
uered areas were ceded back to the Khwarizmians. aisa and Abivard 
tare granted to Din Muhammad Sultan in a loose sort of nominal vassal- 
e^e to the qizilbash Court, Sut in addition something much more im- 
portant had been accompliched: The inter-tfzbek axis had been broken 
and a new Qizilbash-Khwarizmian accord took its place. 

The particularities of Din kuhammad Sultan* s visit to the Court 
ere given in a unique passage in AFZAL/95b-9oa- in such intimate de- 
tail as to preclude any doubt as to its occurrence and as to its re- 
sults. (It has been noted in the main narrative that AFZAL frequently 
has references to Court activity not found in the other sources.) It 
is worth recording here not only for the details on Din Muhammad, but 
eiso as a rare example in the local sources in which a description 
of a royal audience is found. 

it is stated in this source that Din Mibammad Khan and his 
brother 'All Bek, the Changizid sons of Anush Khan who were the heirs 
ilkiMiU of the territory (mulk) of aisa and Abivard, came to the 
Court of Shah Tahmasb after this territory had been taken "by the 
swords of the Ghazis", to express their "obedience and sincerity" 
(Hila t va ikhlas ). That is to say, they were seeking the restitution 
of these territories. 

After making the necessary "gifts" ( pishkash ) to the vakil . { 'Abd- 
ullah nhan Ustajlu) and to the "grand vazir" (qazi Jehan) they were 
rrented a private audience with the Shah in which they requested "en- 
rolment among the royal servitors" ( silk-1 bendegan-i vala j. Their 
wst si ™ t tanslrat .J (presumably the raiding into Khurasan and possibly 
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tr-e association with 'Ubayd Khan) were magnaminously forgiven and 
the newly conquered area was restored to the brothers, 

A farman granting these territories to the brothers ( farman- 1 
^ra 3 £-yi memallie-i mezkureh ) was written out by the manshl al-mamallk 
("chief secretary"), Mlrza Aklfi Tusl, and was royally sealed. The 
yektl then clothed the brothers in a royal khil f at and they made 
their final obeisance ( -peons! J. They were then granted the full com- 
plement of regalia signifying the royal favor, i.e. the wizilbash 
"crown" or headgear (taj[), the turban ( dastur ). the horse, the saddle, 
in addition to the actual khil£at or "robe of honor". They were then 
preciously dismissed from Court and allowed to proceed to Msa and 
Afaivard. 

This visit is also referred to, but very briefly, in the other 
eccounts of the AFZAL-source (KHULASEH/159b, AHSAN/278 and TAAA/80). 

Despite all the fine details in AFZAL itself there is a possible 
contradict ion in the same source, which may however be explained as 
en emendation. For in describing the events of the Second Civil War 
end 'Ubeyd Khan's invasion of Khwarizm in the very next year after 
Din fcuUammad's visit to the Court, it is the Sufyanid, iusuf Sultan 
(or Khan) who is noted as being in occupation of ftisa. and Ablvard; 
while his cousin, the Anushid Din Muhammad Sultan (or Khan)*s appanage 
is placed instead at Baghbad and Khabushan. 

The change in the appanages in AFZAL is not fully certain how- 
ever, for the distinction is made by a marginal note and an emendation 
within the text {folio 104b), Since the textual emendations in AFZAL 
ere very nossibly in the author's hand and other emendations made are 
fully reliable, the new data is certainly worth considering. 

A possible explanation for the emendation is the fact that AFZAL 
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is referring to some changes in the "mountain-side" appaneging pro- 
duced by the Civil V*ar which took place in the very next year, for 
t ~ e Yusuf Khan who is placed in Nisa and Abivard is considered in 
■ 0 oth the aFZAL- source and the flUSAKH- source as having emerged as 
orend Khan at the time of the Abu'l-Khayrid invasion v/hich immediately 
followed the Civil fcar. Furthermore, AFZAL is very explicit about 
Yusuf Khan 1 s amicable relations with the Court of Shah Tahmasb, for 
it is stated (uniquely in this source) that he had received a con~ 
tinrrent of Qizilbash troops, 

'ihe other versions of the AFZAL- source do not accept this emend* 
stion; however they are very explicit about the more important point of 
Din ioiasmmad f s close relationship to the tizilbash Court. Thus it is 
stated (KHULAS2H/172a and AHSAN/29D that "he was acting in the 
capacity of Shah Tahmasb f s governor of Nisa and Abivard" ♦ Further- 
more, although these two versions do not make AFZAL's specific refer- 
ences to direct military aid received from the Shah in the war against 
■Ubeyd Khan, they nonetheless do describe Din Muiaxnmad f s efforts against 
the ^bu*l-Khayrids as being within the interests of the Safavid state ♦ 
Thus, aH3AN/292 makes the claim that Din Muhammad's victory against 
the .nbu'l-Khayrids was made possible through his having "the good 
fortune of the Shah ff ( doulat-i Padshah ), 

The scope of the Qizilbash accord with the Khwarizmians will be* 
cone clearer in the narration of the events leading to *Ubayd Khan's 
final expulsion, It is sufficient to note here that Din Muhammad's 
visit to the Court, the recession of ftisa and Abivard and the establish- 
ment of an accord with Khwarizm was a notable diplomatic achievement 

It, "Din kuhaminad^ibn Alush ilhan dar Misa va Abivard az qibal-i 
\2hkh-i Din-Panah hakim bud. 11 
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of ohah Tahmasb and so changed the power situation in Khurasan that 
it enabled the ^izilbash to consolidate the. victory won in the tfinal 
Liberation* 

cT Din ivaihamxnad y s Relations with Shah TahE&sb according to 



JANG and GHAZI 

JANG/193a*b has an altogether different account 'of Din Mibam- 
r.ed's relations with Shah Tahmasb f s Court which merits being noted 
for its very uniqeness, despite the fact that there is a garble in 
the manuscript here, (something has very clearly been omitted by the 
copyist J which makes the .interpretation difficult. 

JANG, in giving the background for its rather vague account of 
'Ubsyd Khan's invasion of Xhwarizm and with the clear intention of 
demonstrating the harmonious relations in the past between the OJLzil- 
bash Court and Khwarizm, makes the following observations: As early 
as 940/1534 when the dhah had come to the aid of Bahrain kirza and was 
in Herat ^the reference would be to the Third Liberation which re- 
lieved the "long siege 1 ') Badr al-D in kuhammad Sultan of the Lakziyeh 
dynasty (sic: for Khwarizmiyeh ?} had come to* the Court bearing 
er*:-et gifts and was enrolled in the ranks of "the obedient" ( mu^i*a n). 
7A2K> then continues that in 943/153^-7 (JL*£« at the Final Liberation) 
the aforementioned Badr al-D in kuhammad Sultan sent messages to the 
Court renewing his obedience (ita£at) and was greatly honored in re- 
turn by the royal favor Uatafat ). 

JANG is thus seen to differ from the A^ZAL- source on two main 
joints: 1} Din i/Aihammad had made his visit to the Court in 940 rather 
then in 943; and 2) he did not personally appear in 943 but was content 
to send word of his "obedience". 
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In view of AFZAL's detailed description of Din laihammad * s visit 
t0 the Court in 943, JANG's second tioint can probably be discarded. 
There still remains JANG's notice that Din Muhammad had visited the 
court in warat in 940 at the time of the Third Liberation (i.e. at 
J the time that the Shah was planning the offensive against iv.avara'al- 
riehr which was to be cancelled &z the news of the Ottoman invasion). 

The reason for citing JANG's rather vague account here is the 
very faint possibility it offers in attempting to salvage something 
from GHA*iI»s account of Din- Muhammad's relations with Shah Tahmasb. 
It must be stated at once that GKAZI's account cannot really be col- 
lated with the Safavid sources for two reasons:. 1) Din Muhammad is 
not Piven an appanage on the "mountain-side" in GHAZI until after the 
second Civil War, and even then the appanage named is at Durun and 
not Nisa-Abivard; and 2) Din Muhammad's acquisition of Wisa-Abivard 
is noted as having occurred only after the expulsion of 'Ubayd hhkn 
from Khwarizm, i.e . after 946/1533. 

Nonetheless, on the chance that some of the details may contain 
e perm of truth and that there is only an error in the sequence of 
events here, it is worth noting briefly what GMZI/254-5 lias to say 
stout Din Muhammad's relations with Shah Tahmasb and the visit to the 
Qizilbash Court. 

It is stated th,*t as a result of Din Muhammad's continual raid- 
ing into Khurasan (this is an anachronism: his series of raids did 
not begin until 950/1543-4) Shah Tahmasb sent an army which succeeded 
in taking Abivard and a qizilbash governor was left there. Din Muha^n- 
cad then went to the Shah's Court in Qazvin (this is another anachron- 
ism: Cfizvin did not become the Shah's capital until 964/1557) where 
he was ignored for six months. He then forged a royal farman naming 
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himself as governor of Ablvard, escaped from Qazvin, entered Ablvard 
fc-ith his forged papers, and massacred the Oizilbash garrison there. 
Thereupon the Shah, in great anger, personally led a large army against 
p{n Muhammad # The latter however brazenly presented himself before 
the Shah and this intrepidity v/as so admired that Ablvard was prompt- 
ly restored to him and the Shah returned to Qazvln* 

It can be seen that there are very possibly some stray hints in 
in GKAZI's account which can tenuously be collated v/ith some of the 
Items in the Safavid accounts ♦ However, the major error in GHAZI 
cen probably be identified: the events of Din Kuhammad f s relations 
with Shah Tahmasb have been partially confused with the events of 
973/1505-6 when a major Qizilbash army laid siege to Ablvard —which 
was then under Abu'1-Khan, Din Muhammad's son , (Din Muhammad himself 
hed died in 960/1553, which date is given in both GHAZI/212 and 
3ILAS2H/220b.). 

It would be best to consider GHAZI f s description of Din Muhammad's 
relations with the Qizilbash Court as more of a legend than as a 
purely historical document. Like many legends however, it does contain 
8 substratum of truth which can be isolated from the references in the 
Safavid sources, 
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CMn^U±ju The Secon d Khwarlzmian Civil War ( 944»9^ ?7T?ggT 1 
H T.he Or i gins of the Civirwar 

The Second Khwarizmian Civil War was the final phase in the 
wars of elimination among 'the original "neo- eponymous clans" of the 
Ye'dgarids. Of the three clans, the Abulakids had already been elimin- 
eted in the First Civil War which had occurred at about the time of 
Swh Tahmasb's accession in 930/l 5 24. Since that time the position 
of erend khan had circulated among the Aminakid brothers, Bujqeh, 
Sfif jan and Anush, each of whom had held Organch, the seat of the' 
Dynastic House, 

According to GHAZI, the other Aminakids were appanaged in Khiva(o), 
Kh ana Hazarasb on the Amu delta or the "river-side" of Khwarizm 
) woper, and in Baghbad, Nisa and Abfvard on the "mountain-side" front- 
ing of Khurasan. The other surviving "neo-eponymous clan", the Barkids 
or descendants of ilbars Khan and Balbars Sultan, held Vazir and Yang* 
Shahr on the "river-side" and Durun, the westernmost oasis town on the 
"mountain-side". 

Fortunately there are a few brief references to this Civil War 
in the Safevid accounts (in both the APkSAL-source and the KUSAKH-source) 
which make it possible to authenticate GHAZI«s nore detailed account. 
These sources make it possible to overcome GHAZI's time vacuum,, for 
the N1J3AKH- source precisely dates the beginning of »Ubayd Khan's in- 
vasion (which followed directly u P on the Civil War) in »lt/9U" and 
the conclusion of the campaign in "Tunguz/945" ; similarly, the Ai?ZAL~ 
source gives a connected account of both the Civil War and the invasion 
in "Sunguz/ % 5" (or simply "945" as in AF^AN). From what has been seen 
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of the "chronological tangle" at this particular time, the minor 
discrepancy can safely be ignored (see above pp, 373-8). 

This dating fits in with one other fact we have, i.e .the inter- 
vention of njmar Ghazi Sultan (the Barkid grandson of flbars Khan) 
in Kuhammad Salih's revolt in Astarabad sometime before Reiaazan 944/ 
February 153B (see AFZAL/99b~101a and AHSAN/283-4). From the fact 
thet *Umar Ghazi sultan, who plays an ioiDcrtant role in the Civil Wfer f 
did not sustain his client in Astarabad after that date, it can pro- 
bably be inferred that the Second Civil war had already begun by then, 

GHAZI has a detailed account of the immedi ate .causes of the 
Civil War which cannot however be fully accepted, for it involves 
the fact of Din Muhammad T s raiding the ^izilbash frontiers at this 
date. As is very clear from the AFZAL-source this is most unlikely 
for Din Muhammad had made peace with Shah Tahmasb only the year be- 
fore the outbreak of the Civil War and there is no reason to believe 
thet this peace had been disturbed in the course of that year, On 
the contrary, for as has already been indicated the Oizilbash were 
clearly involved as allies of Bin Muhammad in the Inured lately ensuing 
neriod of f Ubayd Khan's invasion of Khwarizm, 

Despite the fact that GHAZI *s account is rendered partially in- 
valid by the chronology established here, it is nonetheless very much 
worth citing, for as in other reports of GKAZI there may well' be an 
illusion to certain other events which have been remembered and re- 
corded in en improper sequence but which may still contain a certain 
element of truth, 

■GKAZI states that Din Muhammad, like the other Khwarizmian Czbeks 
of the time, used to leave the "river-side" periodically to raid Qlzil- 
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■ 0 hh Khurasan and. then *«*uvn with much booty. On one of these 
occasions, Din Muhammad flBUMd enroute to plunder one of his "peers- 
in3C e8d. •'•he victim wes th* Warkld> Muhammad Ghazi Sultan, who was 
then BDoanaped in Durun Oil fch* fountain-side". This robbery was 
th e cause of the CivU WaV for Mifcawaad ^hazl plundered Din Muhammad 
in turn after the letter* a return from his successful raiding operation 
in Khurasan. This led fed Uln Muhammad's counter-revenge and the assass- 
ination of Uotanmed Qlwftl. '^« M 80ts soon invol ™ d the Eembers of 
their respective olana end t.ho result was the Second Civil v,ar fought 
between the Amlnakida end the Barkids, 

It is only neoessyry to delete GHAZI's interpolated account of 
Din Kuhammad's raiding of Mwrfoan at this particular time and to 
collete what remains wUh the AFZAL-source to arrive at what was 
cost likely the real lMBwdUta cause of the Civil War*: the rivalry 
in the "mountain-side" betwn Muhammad Uhazi at Durun and Din Muham- 
sad at Nisa-Abivard whieh developed into a full scale civil war be- 
tween their respective eiana, the Barkids and the Amlnakids, in the 
ruch rore important »riVel^«Ute" of the Amu delta. _ 



E The First RejuTtj jguj .^^We^ted Sufyanid Usurpation 

The actual courue of %he Civil War need not be traced here; this 
is *iven with many d«t*U« in GHAZI. The net result was that the 
-ilnakids ti^. the OraiuJ Kh&n Anush; his brothers Calkhen frou Yusufj 
end Aghatay; their- neph«M, the ^ufyanlds-or sons of the late Sufyan 
khan, and the Bujqidn-OP POna of the late Bujqeh Khan) all gathered 
together at urganoh and wrahed against Vazir where all the Barkids 
haa assembled under aultfm Ohfol Sultan. A battle was fought in which 
the Barkids were defeated! fciuttan Ghazi Sultan was killed and most 



of the clan was massacred. 1'he survivors, including <Umar Ghaz£, 
who was noticed with Jdu&ammad Salla at Astarabad, were forced to 
flee to kavara'al-nahr. 

The Am£nakids thus came to have complete hegemony over the Yad- 
f ?rid Dyne stic House and the new territories taken from the Barkids 
on both the "river-side" end the "mountains-side" were redistributed 
e s appanages among the victors. *hus, according to GHAZI, Din Liufcam- 
mad wes given Durun, the appanage of his rival, as a reward for his 
servicesjin the Civil War and took up residence in the "mountain- 
side" for the first time. This statement should however be treated 
circumspectly in view of the specific Safavid statements that he had 
already been established in Msa and Abivard before the outbreak of 
the Civil War. 

The Safavid notice of the Civil War in the AFZAL-source is brief, 
but the all-important statement occurs among the events of "945" that 
the Khwarizmian sultans had put Sultan Ghazl to death and that a 
period of political anarchy ensued. This one brief statement is 
euoup-h to nlace GKAZI's detailed account of the Civil War in its 
nro^er oersnective and to remove much of this section of this basic 
source from the realm of legend and into full historical light. 

The Safevid sources also add a further detail to the events 
of the Civil War which is not found in GHAZI. It is stated that as 
a result of the political anarchy which ensued upon Sultan Ghazi Sul- 
tan's murder the Sufysnid brothers, led by Yusuf Sultan (or Khan) 
assumed control of all Khwarizm. This is accepted in the NUSAKH- 
source which enters Yusuf Khan, the son of Sufyan Khan, on the list 
of the grand khans as succeeding Anush Khan in 944/1538. The only 
difference between the two independent Safavid souroes is a minor one: 
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the KITS AKH- source places Yusuf Khan's accession as following 'Ubayd 
khan's invasion and the ensuing flight of Anush Khan from urganch. 
The AFZAL-source places the assumption of power as a direct con- 
sequence of the Civil War and as antedating the Abu'l-Khayrid invasion. 

The feet thus emerges from the Safavid accounts that in addition 
to the elimination of the Barkids, the Civil war had also entailed 
e usurpation among the Amlnakids themselves. Xusuf Khan can in no 
way he considered as a "legal" candidate for the post of grand khan. 
i.hen "legitimacy" was restored after the end of the Acu'l-Khayrid 
Invasion, jfusuf Khan "abdicated" or at any rate he recognized his 
uncle palkhan (Abu Yusuf) as grand khan. 

From the "legalist" or theoretical point of view, what had been 
"he opening is most significant. The Amlnakids, the sole surviving 
"neo-eponymous clan" of the original Yadgarid Dynastic house were 
in turn beginning to snlit up into a new series of rival "neo-epony- 
kous cl8ns". I 

The brief reference in the wUSAKH- source to the fact that Sufyan | 
Shan had been forcibly removed as grand khan by his brother Anush | 
Khan in "v.uy/941" (941-2/1535-6) . I.e. about three years before the [ 
outbreak of the Second Civil War, is indicative of this new develop- f 
sent. It might in fact be possible to interpret the Sufyanid, Yusuf 
Khan's usurpation in the light of a Sufyanid revanche against the 
house of Anush Khan. It might also explain why Din Muhammad, the son i 
of Anush Khan does not seem to have cooperated at first with the J 
Sufylnid army in the struggle against 'Ubayd *han; at any rate sep- j 
prate armies were maintained until the final battle against the enemy. 
The attempted Sufyanid usurpation failed however and by the 
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end of 'Ubayd Khan*s invasion, legitimacy was once more restored 
when the eldest of the Am£nalcid3, Qalkhan (Abu Xusuf), was elected 
E s grand khan. 

The discussion of the political consequences of the Civil War 
will then best be resumed at that point, for without first following 
the events of the Abu'l-Khayrid invasion, the subsequent internal 
situation in JLhwarizia cannot be properly understood. 
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% The Background 

As noted in the discussion on the Second Civil War, the internal 
situation in Khwarizm was chaotic at the time of the invasion. Anush 
Kiien was probably still the official grand khan and in occupation of 
t he dynastic seat of tirganofc; however his position had been rendered 
precarious by the growing influence of the Sufyanids. 

In the AFZAL- source, the Sufyanid leader, Xusuf Khan had already 
usurped full ->ower in Khwarizm and AFZAL itself places his base of 
creations at Nisa and Ablvard in the "mountain-side". As against 
t .is, in the NUSAKH- source, Yusuf Khan's base of operations (and pre- 
sumably his appanage) is given at Khiva (qj and he did not become the 
rrend khan until after the invasion at which time he led the first 
Khwarizmian resistance following the flight of Anush Khan from Organch. 

However, whatever the inter-clan rivalries may have been they 
v;ere eventually put aside and the final army raised against the in- 
vader was a double one, led by both Din Muhammad the son of Anush Khan, | 

I 
and Yusuf Khan the son of Sufyan Khan. Their differences had been j 

I 
resolved' during the course of the invasion, and at the end of the j 

laves Ion neriod the entire Aminakid clan was to be reunited under the | 

■| 

eldest of the surviving Yadgarids, 

Both the AFZAL- source and GHAZI agree that the instigator of j 
the invasion was <Umar Ghazl Sultan, the last of the important Barkids, J 

'Si; 

who had taken refuge in Mavara'al-nahr after the elimination of his- - j 
clan during the Second Civil War. And even the terse NUSAKH-source 
finds room to record a unique reference to the fact that «Umar Ghazl 
was killed in battle ( i.e. presumably on the Abu»l-Khayrid side). 

There is however a difference worth noting here between the AFZAL- 
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I source and GHAZI regarding this <Umar Ghazl. The AFZAL- source states 
I that he had first sought refuge and aid, not from 'Ubayd Khan in Bu- 
j ichsra, but from the Suyunjid Baraq Khan in Tashkand. The reason for 

this is given that Baraq Khan was the maternal uncle of the Barkid 
| refugee. This, if true, would be an interesting notice of inter- 
| nerriege between the two TJzbek Dynastic Houses. This assertion in 
the AFZAL-source can however in no way be reconciled with GHA2SI»s 
claim, given in another son text, that the mother of «Umar Ghazi 
was a Turkman of local origin. According to GHAZI, the refugee had 
zone directly to Bukhara where he had entered 'Ubayd Khan's service 
end succeeded in interesting his new patron in Khwarizm by offering 
him half of the Amlnakid territories. 

When the Abu'l-Khayrids advanced into Khwarizm it was in the 
form of a "Grande Armee" representing most of the "neo-ej&ymous clans". 
It was the first such near total army raised since the disaster 
suffered against Shah Tahmasb at the Battle of Jam some ten years 
before (935/1528). ' 

In the main narration the hypothesis has been offered that during 
those ten years the personal position and prestige of 'Ubayd Khan 
had seriously declined and that his "peers" among the "neo- eponymous 
clens" had refused to participate in his designs on Khurasan. It 
was then suggested that the Abu ' 1-Khayr ids had been forced to unite 
uader 'Ubayd Khan at this time in view of the threat posed by Shah 
Tahmasb's newly resurgent Q,izilbash state and by the new mzilbash- 
Khwarizmian accord which had been negotiated. 

Thus toward the very olose of his career, 'Ubayd Khan was given 
another opportunity to recoup the disasters suffered both on the home 
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front and in Khurasan. The fiasco in Khwarizm ended his career and 
he died shortly after his return to Bukhara (HAYDARI/55b says a month 
8 nd a half later). 

With 'Ubayd Khan were the Suyunjids of Tashkand under Baraq. 
Khan and the Kuchkunjids of Samarqand under f Abd al-Latif Khan* 
OHAZI's statement that the Saxnarqand forces were led by Javanmard 
Khan is another obvious example of the anachronisms and the fallibility 
of the chronology in this source; Javanmard Khan was the son (or 
nephew) of *Abd al~La1}ilf Khan and did not succeed to the appanage 
of Samarcand until 9SO/1572 (see ABD/90a) # 

There is no mention of the presence of the Janibegids of Balkh 
in this campaign. The reason is very possibly due to the new peace 
e^reement referred to in the main discussion v&ich had been negotiated 
between Shah Tahmasb and Kxstan ^ara Sultan of Balkh at about the 
, same time that the accord was made with Din Muhammad and the 
Khwarizmians (see above pp. 359-362), 

.57 The First Phase: The Abu* 1-Khayrid Occupation of PrganoiP 

GHAZI states that at the approach of the* Abu* 1-Khayrids, the 
Grand Khan, Anush, evacuated tfrganch and fled to the steppe; he was 
however captured and given over to fUmar Ghazi Sultan, the Barkid, 
for execution in accordance with the tradition of khun ("kinship 
blood -revengd. 

The NUSAKH- source confirms the fact that Anush Khan had fled, 
but does not record his subsequent fate* This fact is necessarily 



not found in the AFXAL- source, since no notice at all is taken there I 
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of Anush Khan. (It will be recalled that the AF&AL~source does not 1 
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have the "legitimist" approach and in describing the Second Civil 
„ar has simply recorded the xsurder of Sultan Ghazi Sultan and the 
emergence of Yusuf Khan and the Sufyanids to de facto control over 
Khwlrizm.) * * ■ 

GHAZJ has an ellipsis at this point in its narrative which is 
perhaps ourT>oseful f for it ordts all reference to the unsuccessful 
rjiwerizmien opposition to f Ub"ayd Khan's occupation of the "river-side" . 
The statement is merely made that the Sufyanids under Xusuf Khan 
escaned from the "river-side" and joined Din Muhaimnad on the "mount- 
ain-side" at Durun. 
| The &USAKH- source however asserts that Yusuf Khan remained in 
his appanage at Khiva (q) until he finally joined with Din fcu&aimuad 
in the next Turk! year of "Tunguz/945" to -drive the Abu* 1-Khayrids 
out of Khwerizm. V*hile this statement is too brief to be of much 
value it does however nrovide a hint that Yusuf Khan had led an organ- 
ized resistance ageinst the enemy after fall of drganch, but that he 
had finally been defeated and was forced to join the army which Din 
ioiiammad we s -gathering ' on the "mountain- side"* 

This hint in the NUSAKH- source is confirmed and given in full 
detail in the AFZAL- source. The detail here is worth investigating 
since at this -ooint ATZAL/lO^b has one of the important references 
to direct Qizilbash aid offered to the Khwarizmians against the coirjnon 
enemy, 'Ubayd Khan* 

(Although AHSAN and KHULASEH are both clearly parallel with 
AFZAL f the key reference to direct Qizilbash aid is omitted; AFZAL*3 
core detailed account is followed here.) 

According to AFZAL f Yusuf Khan fled toward Khurasan ( V -.araf-1 
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I Khurasan ) et the approach of the Invader and thus 'Ubayd Khan easily 

If 

I oyerren tfrganch and the n river-side n . In "Khurasan" {i.e» either in 

0 0 

| the Gurgan-Atrak area of Jurjan province or in the u mountain-side Tt 

I 

f eppanages) "he Bussed an army consisting of 'victory- preceding 1 troops 

| of the » justice-conceding* Shah who had been assigned to his aid" 1 , 

S Whether these troops were actually ^izi Ibash or merely Turkman sub- 

m 

I jects of the Court is not stated; but the fact remains that ^izilbash 

H 

I 

I fid had been solicited and given in the Khwarizmian war against *Ubayd 
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1 Khan. 

I 

| AFZAL continues that Yusuf Khan then advanced against the Abu'l- 
I Khajrids but was defeated (i.e. for e second time) and had to retire, 

I 

Since he is next noticed as acting in cooperation with Din kuhammad 
I 
I it can probably be assumed that he had retired back to the "mountain- 

I 

side" after his failure and that he here joined the second 'resistance 

I ermy which was being organized by Din Muhammad # 
1 

This would bring the narrative back once again to the point in 

GHAZI and the NUSAKH-source where we find Yusuf iihan escaping from 
the Abu'l-Khayrids and joining Din Muhammad for a coramon defence 
against the invader. The three independent sources are thus seen 
to be parallel although only AFZAL has the supplementary data relating 
to Tusuf Khan's unsuccessful resistance and to the notice of ^izilbash 
eid. 

By this time 'Ubayd Khan felt sure enough of his position in 
Khwarizm to appoint his son, f Abd al-'Aziz Sultan, as governor at 
Organoh and to retire back to Kavara* al-nahr # 

1* t "Jaml e at az lashgar-i *askar-i iafar-rahbar-i padshah-i 
fi :delat"gustar keh b- c imdad~i u ma*mur budand namudeh." 
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1 S The Second Phase: The Khwarlzmian Liberation 

I Although not so stated in the sources there was probably a 

1 £igft.j£<? season intervening between 'Ubayd Khan's return to Bukhara 

1 

j end the beginning of the liberation campaign led jointly by Din 

I * 

| Kubaramad Sultan and Yusuf Khan. This would correspond to the time 

J mentioned in GHAZI when the Khwarizmians who had escaped the invader 
were gathering undfuin KuJiammad on the "mountain-side" and making 
their preparations for the campaign which was to follow. 

It was thus probably in the spring of "Tunguz/945',*, corresponding 
to Shevval %5A&rch 1539, that the allied Khwarizmian forces left 
the "mountain- side" bound for the liberation of Abu'l-Khayrid occupied 
Orgench and the "river-side". 

GHAZI asserts that the allies then changed their line of march 
in order to avoid the main enemy forces under T Abd al-'Aziz Sultan, 
the enemy governor of the capital. Instead they turned to Khiva (q.) 
which they occupied after overcoming some minor opposition. 

gHAZI's reference to avoiding the enemy at urganch is fully 
amplified in the AFZAL-source. It is seen here that the allies had 
actually attempted to siege both Vazir and urganch but had been forced 
to retire when 'Ubayd Khan returned from Mavara'al-nahr to relieve 
the siege of his son, 'Abd al-'Aziz, at urganch. It was only after 
their failure and the arrival of 'Ubayd Khan that the allies turned 
instead to Khiva(q) which they soon liberated. It would seem that 
GHAZI » 3 ellipsis here is possibly purposeful, for it avoids any men- 
tion of a Khwarizmian defeat. 

There are two important points connected with the supplementary 
data found In the AFZAL-source. The first point is that GHAZI «s des- 
cription of the events is demonstrated to be quite accurate, for 
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deaoite the lacuna in the mention of the Khwarizmian defeat suffered 
in the attempt on tfrganch, its main line of narration is seen to be 
wholly corroborated by the completely independent and more nearly 
contemporary AFZAL-source. The AFZAL-source is more detailed than 
GHAZI's account; but there are no contradictions involved. 

*i'he second point is derived from a most interesting detail re- 
nted in this supplementary data in the AFZAL-source. It is stated 
here that at the siege of Urganch (and/or Vazir), Din kuaammad Sultan 
dressed his tfzbek (i^ Khwarizmian-Ozbek) troops in the qizilbash 
fashion (specifically, they ml on the w.iziibash special red turban, 
t^ t£l_) and spread the rumor ( shuhrat dadand ) that this represented 
the advance of a full-scale Qizilbash army which was rapidly advancing 
under the personal leadership of Shah Tahmasb himself who had come 
to engage tne common Abu » 1-Khayrid enemy. The ruse however did not 
work, for as has been related 'Ubayd Khan arrived on the scene— and 
not Shah Tahmasb 

The AFZAL-source thus provides very significant evidence for the 
feet that the Qizilbash-iOiwarizmian entente was so established a 
diplomatic feature of the time that it was possible to attempt to 
deceive the Abu'l-iChayrids into believing that the Shah had personally 
intervened in the Khwarizmian behalf and had come to their aid. 

This could not have been considered a far-fetched nossibility 
et the time, for as already noted seme Qizilbash aid had already been 
pivon to Yusuf Khan.. AFZAL/lOJa has an even more specific reference 
to suoh aid, for it is noted there that after the Khwarizmian defeat 
Et the attempted siege of Organch- Vazir, Din Muhammad Sultan, pre- 
sumably from newly retaken Khiva(q), had sent to Khurasan for aid 
er.d that Kuhammad Khan Takkalu, the tiizilbash governor at Karat, had 
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sent a detachment of troops Uara'l ) to aid the Khwarizmian sultans. 
The actual presence of qizilbash units in iOtwarizm is only hinted at 
indirectly in AH3AN and KHULASKH; however the direct participation 
of a Qizilbash contingent ( tabaqeh-yi wizilbash ) in the great battle 
w: ich was now to ensue against the Abu'l-Khayrids is specif ically- 
aoted in AKZAL. 

GHAZI has no mention whatsoever of any Q,izilbash aid solicited 
or received. 

A major battle wa3 then fought near the "river-side" town of 
Hezarasb between 'Ubayd Khan's Abu'l-Khayrid army and the Khwarizmian 
gllies under the joint leadership of Din Luhammad end Yusuf Khan. 
The result was an overwhelming victory for the allies which caused 
'Ubayd Khan to evacuate Khwarizm definitively. 

The AFZAL-squrce has many graphic details of the events in this 
critical battle; GHAZI is less specific here. The details in the 
AF2AL- source perhaps owe their origin to accounts supplied to the 
Court by actual wizilbash participants in the battle, for AFZAL has 
recorded the prominent role of the "Qizilbesh contingent" in the 
order of battle at Hazarasb, 

There is however no disagreement among the sources that have 
been consulted as to the extent of the Abu'l-Khayrid rout. Many of 
the leading Abu'l-Khayrid officers ( including ^ara4 eh Bahadur, Shaykh 
Nazer Bi and U&f iz ^unqurat whose names have appeared in the main 
narrative as leaders in 'Ubayd Khan's attempts at Khurasan) were 
teken prisoner. Both the AFZAL-source and the NUSAKH-source give 
the same list of names of the nrominent enemy officers captured (this 
is the only evidence there is of some link between the AFZAL- and 
KU3AKH- sources). ILCHl/267a asserts that 50 "Uzbek" {i.e. Abu'l- 
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Khsyrid Uzbek) umara wer e taken at the battle and that many "eminent 

| heroes" ( rl,1al-i battal ) were killed. 
1 

GHAZI and the NUSAKH-source then state that these prisoners 

were exchanged for the Khwarizmians who had been captured at 'Ubayd 
Khan's first victories and had then been carried off to Aiavara'al- 
nalir. GHAZI has the full details on the mission of iiajim Khan (the 
author's grandfather) to Mavara ' al-nahr to arrange for the exchange 
of prisoners. 

The disaster suffered by 'Ubayd Khan was complete; Khwarizm was 
evacuated and he died shortly after the return to Bukhara. From the 
■*>int of view of Shah Tahmasb, the Khwarizmian victory was an extension 
of the Final Liberation campaign and served to cap the Qizilbash 
victory in the "Duel for Khurasan'', 
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Chapter o. The Aftermath 

H The Accession and Ozbek Political Theory 

The most important of the Ahwarizmians to be returned from 
iivere'al-nehr in the exchange of prisoners following 'Ubayd iChan's 
defeat was Qalkhan or Abu Yusuf . As the eldest of the surviving Yad- 
garids (who by the process of elimination had now become the Aminakids) 
he was formally elected as grand khan and was installed at the 
■jynestlo seat of Organch. Yusuf Ahan who had usurped the position of 
prand khan in the period of the Civil War and the Invasion is stated 
in the NUSAKH-souroe to have now sworn allegiance to the new Grand 
Khan. "Legitimacy" as interpreted by the theoretical -Ozbek concept 
of the state was thus restored in Khwarizm. 

The new Grand Khan is called Qalkhan in GHAZI and Abu Yusuf 
in the iWSAKH-source. The reference is undoubtedly to one and the 
ssme oerson for they are both described as the son of Aminak (in 
GHAZI } and the son of *,uhamme.d (i^ very clearly, the son of Muiaam- 
&ed Am£nj in the NUSAKH- source; and from previous references the 
identification of Aminak and Muhammad Am£n is fully established. 
The identification of Qalkhan and Abu Yusuf becomes further evident 
from the notice in the iWSAKH-aouroe that Abu Yusuf was known 
{ gfshur b- ) by another name. Unfortunately the other name has 
been garbled by the copyists of the manuscripts; thus IWSAAH/loOa 
hss "Cehal", HAYDARI/56b has "Qatal" and SHIRAZI/2ola has "Qatan". 
It would seem likely that the reference is to GHAZI 's "qalkhan". 

GHAZI* a "Qalkhan" itself is possibly a corruption of the term 
very much abused by the manuscript copyists which Prof .Zeki Velidi 
lowm cites among other variants as qawiilghav and which sometimes 
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appears as ca*lkhan « It is not a proper name in itself but simply 
refers to the "heir -apparent* to the post of grand khan by virtue 
0 f seniority in age, (See above p. 30*} 

The period of the Civil V,ars, the expansion into Turkmenistan 
end the Abu r l-Khayrid invasion covers the same time span of Shah 
T&hnasb f s relations with 'Ubeyd Khan* In this period two of the ori- 
final "neo-eponymous clans n had been eliminated so that by 946/1540 
it is actually no longer proper to speak of the "Yadgarid Dynastio . 
House"; the nore accurate title would be the "Aminakid Dynastic House 1 *. 

And precisely as the original Yadgarids had been split into 
three "neo- eponymous clans" , the Aminakids now proceeded in turn to 
s^lit into five new rt neo-eponymous clans" descended from the sons 
of Amlnak {or ittihammad AmlnK In fact the awkward term rt neo-eponymous n 
v;es chosen with this process in mind, for if allowed to continue un- 
hampered, there would undoubtedly have arisen a new eponymous head, 
isjim Khan, after his assumption to full control of the iUawarizmian 
state in 973/15o5-6 # »e would then in theory have had to deal with 
the "^ajim-Khanids 1 * who would in turn have split into new w neo- 
eponymous clans" * 

The internal political history of jOiwarizm from 946.. to 973 is 
essentially the stories of the rivalries between these second degree 
"neo-eponymous clans* and their "appanage-states" # In the end Uajim 
Khen, representing the Aghatayids won out, much as » Abdullah JOian 
of the Janlbegids of **avara f al-nahr in 9B0/1578. And in the end, 
both eliminated the !T neo-eponymous n "appanege-state" system by found- 
ing conventional type dynasties which largely broke through the clan 
orientation of the tjzbek political system. 
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From the viewpoint of theory, these similar processes in j.hwa- 
rizsi and toavara'al-nahr differed by the fact that the Abu'l-iUiayrids 
hsd not undergone the secondary change which had occurred in Khwarizm 
gs a result of the two Civil Wars when the Amlnakids replaced the 
Yadgerids as the representatives of the Dynastic iiouse. It is per- 
he->s a minor point of difference hut is worth noting if the Uzbek 
and other related governing systems of the Turks and Mongols is to 
be fully understood. 



It Khwarizmian Relations with the wizjlbash" 

As far as subsequent khwarizmian relations with Shah Tahinasb are 
concerned, it should first be stated that although the Khwarizmians 
had received some direct qizilbash aid (probably little uxor e than, a 
token force) in the struggle against »Ubayd Chan's invasion, it was 
the moral support received that was doubtlessly the more important. 

Thus tlie-AFZAL-souroe describes the Battle of Hazarasb almost 
in terms of a '4izilbash engagement (e.g. AFZAL/l05a: "They £the 
KhwLrizmiansJ relied upon the good grace of the peerless Shah and the 
miracle-making of the 'Family' Q^. the Safavid House} of all crea- 
tion" 1 . This should however merely be interpreted as literary exub- 
erance on the part of a partisan author whose possibly uneonsciov* 
use of cliches has carried him beyond historical fact. This ph \.\&~ 
logical criticism must surely apply to the otherwise start 1 j ag ,<tu- 
mnt in Ibid. /106a that upon the (Sunni-) Khwarizmian victory, *Vae 
IdHtbeh was read in the high name and to the lofty fame of the Imams 
of salvation and the Shah of victorious banners (marginal addition: 

h "Takiyeh b-iqbal-i padshah-i bi-mihal va i«jaz-i dudman-i hast 
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Shah Tehmasb, the raser of enemiesj and (the sect o£3 the 'White 

Community' {j..e. the Shl'elp was propagated" 1 # 

There is however a more mundane reference to the scope of the 

Khwsrizmian-qizilbash entente in the AFZAL-source where it is asserted 

thet efter the victory Din Muhammad sent the glad tidings to the 

Court and was rewarded by being granted an annual stipend of 300 

Tabriz! tumans to be drawn on Sabzivar. 

The Tjeriod of the qizilbash-khwarizmian entente was to last but 

four more years, for with the defeat of 'Ubayd ^han and the temporary 

end to the Abu'l-Khayrid expansionist movement it had outserved its 

mirT>ose, 

Din Kuhammad Sultan had emerged from the preceding period as 

the most powerful of the Khwarizmien Uzbeks and when he drove against 
Asterlbad in 950/1543-4 he ended the azilbash entente. Prom then on 
until the death of 'Ali Sultan, Din Muhammad's younger brother, in 
973/15&5-6, the Khwarizmians replaced the Abu'l-Knayrids as the 
nejor Ozbek threat to the security of Shah Tahnasb's Khurasan, How- 
ever, it is important to note that despite the seriousness of the 
raiding over an area extending from Itashhad to Astarabad, the Khwa- 
rizmians never achieved the intensity of purpose of 'Ubayd Khan's 
sustained drive against Khurasan, There were no Ozbek occupations 
during this period and no liberation campaigns. 
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"""•"^ b-nam-i nam! va ism-i sami-yi a'immeh-yi huda va pad- 
she h-i muzaffar-liva fmarginal addition ; Shah Tahmasb-i «adu-farsal 



1., "Khutbe 

sfteh-i muzaf-— , .-,-> F ,^^„, t ^» AW , 

khwandeh ravaj-i millat-i baysa dadand''^ 
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APPENDIX II: SOURCES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
J7?rimary Sources and Key to Abbreviations 

1. ; A B P/ (An Uzbek history to ca.1590-1) 

Title: 'Abdullahnameh (or Sharafnameh-yi Shahl) 

Author ; Jfafiz Tiniah ibn tiir kuhammad al-Bukhara*i 

Reference : Storey pp. 374, 1301 

Manuscript : British Museum 0R^3497 

Other KS3 in India Office, Cambridge, Lahore, Tash- 
kent, Leningrad 

Scope : A history of 'Abdullah Khan Uzbek from his birth (940/ 
1533-4) to ca. 999/1590-I 

General : This work is the basic contemporary source for the period 
of , A.bdullah Khan; however there is very little notice 
of the preceding period of Uzbek history. Thus only 5 
folios (out of 2bl) cover the entire period fr»m Abu*I- 
Khayr Khan to/Ubayd Khan (f,18a-22bh This reference, 
however, brief as it is, is the probable source for the 
accounts in the later Uzbek histories. 

2 ' /AFZAL / (A Safavid history of Shah Tahmasb:1524-l57o.) 

Title : Afzal al-Tavarikh 

Author : Fa?l{ Isfahan! 

Reference : Storey pp. 308,1273, 1280 

Manuscript : British Museum 0R#4678 

Unicum I 

The manuscript (dated 1049) is very possibly in the ! 

author's own hand (cf. colophon and also the emenda- j 

tions in the text in what appears to be in the same I 

hand as the copyist). After f.243b there is a miss- I 

ing section extending from the year 909 to 973; some I 

of the folios between 44 and 04 have been disarranged f 

and at least one folio there is missing. j 

j 

Scope : The entire volume of 275 folios is devoted to the period | 

of Shah Tahmasb; ff .2a-9b,14b-108a cover the period of f 

930-946 (ff .lOa-lAb gives a very detailed table of con- I 

tents}. .The arrangement of the events is chronological and I 

th* SiS? ^ urkl - Hi ^ 1 d ^^ s ^em is followed: however f 

the iurkl se-uence here is not identical with the ot*er » 

sources consulted Thus Kijri 930 is called Xllan here, I 

i.e. it is three behind the Pichi of the other series. | 

1 

§ 
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This volume Is called Daftar 1 of Jlld II and wo are 
told that Daftar 2 is to deal with the following reign of 
Shah Isna'il II (f.274a). Presumably ^Daftar 3 would be 
devoted to the reign of kuhammad ivhudabandeh and Jlld III 
to the reifm of Shah Mbbas for f .2a -states that the "intro- 
ductions" ( muqaddamat ) were being written in preparation 
for describing the reign of Shah 'Abbas. This is confirmed 
by f .212b which gives the date of writing as 1026 /1017 
in the rei^n of Shah 'Abbas. Jlld I has been shown by 
Prof. Minor sky (see Storey reference above) to be part of 
a manuscriut at Eton (#172a); it is devoted to the period 
of Shah Isma'il I and there are frenuent references to it 
{e.g. ff. 31a, 7ob, 200a) in the Jild II consulted here. 

Sources : A • Known Sources: (a) Mirza Qesim Janabadl's Shahnameh 
of Shah Tehmasb (see esp. f f .3b-4a t 227b and 271b; (b) 
A^AN (ff. 23b, 31a, 32a, 42b, 50a, 95a ,100a, 144a ,157b; (c) 
HABIB (ff. 5a, 23a, 24a); (d) AKBAR (f f .117a,12ob (e) LUBB 
(f.lo7a). 

B •Unknown Sources: .On f.2a it is stated that the sources 
used have been described in the preface ( dibacheh ) of 
Jild I. These "unknown sources" F*ay perh&ps be identic 
fied by reference to Eton #172a which has not been con- 
sulted here. (a) Koulana Nu jural Haravi's Tarikh-1 
Herat va Khurasan (title probably approximate) : the 
author f s father, i«oulana. Muiamnad ^unajjim, is called 
(ff ,122b and 245a)the astronomer, teacher and librarian 
of kuhaironad iviirza (i.e. the future Shah, Muhammad Khuda- 
bandeh,v/ho was the governor of Khurasan). The surat 
of the farman appointing the author's father as teacher 
of Huhaimiied Uirzk*s son ^n Herat is given in ff.245a- 
24ba and is dated Hamasan 974/1567 • The independent 
nature of this missing source is evident from the fact 
that it is opposed to AHSAN (f.42b) as presenting- - a 
different version of the Battle 0 of Jam and again of f. 
50a for the execution of iioularia Hilali in Harat* Three 
other sources are noted on f .42b as^sup^orting Nujumi 
Haravl's version of £h§ battle of Jam §is opposed to tfce 
AHSAN version: Khulda ra , Bah jet al-Tavarikn an d fclf tab 
al-Oulu b (possibly the same as the missing Safavid 
section of MlFTAH ,q.v.). 

C .Personal Sources: The author belonged to an important 
family of top-ranking administrators stemming from 
Khuzan in Isfahan. Among his grandfathers cousins were 
Wajm al-Hani (Shah Ismail's "grand vazir") and Amir 
♦Ineyatullah (the shortlived " grand vazir" of Shah Tah~ 
masb) {ff ,81a, 219b;. The author's grandfather, ^hv/aj eh 
ttuhullah Isfahan!, wes appointed vazir of Mashhad in 
939 (f .73b) ^ n ^ vazir of Khurasan (with residence in 
Mashhad) in 953 (f ,154b) and vazir of both Gilan and 
Khurasan in 975 (f*254a). (This last date conflicts 
with j\HUIA8EH f 3 atatement that it f s author's father 
was reappointed as vazir of Khurasan at that time.) 
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The author himself served in an official capacity in 
the reign of Shah • Abbas in Shaki (f.l37b), Tlflis ff. 
257a and was appointed as vazir of Kirman in 1025 (?) 
(f.221a). 

General : AFZAL is probably the most important of the chronicles 
consulted for the period of Shah Tahmasb, desoite the 
fact that it was written in the next generation (102o). 
Its value lies in the fact that in addition to the JANG 
.KHULASjSH and AHSAN rivayats of the events, there are ' 
also unicue and supplementary references. This is part- 
icularly true of the Court reaction to the events which 
is generally not found in the other sources. This prob- 
ably arises from the author's special access to official 
sources (there are many important surats ^reserved here 
for example) and to the use of the "unknown sources" ' 
not cited in the other Safavid chronicles consulted. 



'AHSAN / {A Saf avid history: 1494-1578) 

Title : Afcsan al-T&varikh 

Author: Hasan Bek Rumlu 

Reference: Storey up. 306, 1279 

V.Minorsky, (Reviews of the Seddon edition and trans- 
lation) Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies 
7, perts 2 and 4, 1934,1935, PP.449-55, 990-3. 

C.N, Seddon, vol.1 (text) (Baroda 193D; vol.11 {trans- 
lation; (Baroda 1934). 

Note: The references to AHSAN in this dissertation 
are to the Persian text. The English version is far 
too compressed and there are a .few translation errors 
which render it unsafe for the specialized reader. The 
valuable notes in the English version have however been 
freely consulted. 



Edition: 



3£?&e: This is volume 12 (or 9) of what is Dresumably a General 
History and covers the period of Shah Isma'il to the 
accession of Muhammad Khudabandeh (900-985/1495-1573), 
The final date of writing is given as 935 (p. 503). Of 
the 505 pages, p-1.l84.475 deal with Shah Tahmasb and m>. 
184-295 cover the years 930-940. It is chronologically 
arranged by rubrics labeled with the Hijri year; how- 
ever it generally follows the mixed Turki-Hijrl system, 
albeit not as rigorously as the other sources. 

Sources: Seddon lists {Preface, vol.1) HABIB t NUSAKH ("probably") 
Ross' Anonymous History of Shah Isma'il (Storey 0.304) 1 ' 
and the Ottoman history Hasht Bjhisht (Storey p.412). . ' 
To this LUBB should be added and "very likely JANG. The 



!' t , Dr - Bayani of the Milli Library in Tehran has informed me that 
another copy of the Hoss Anonymous is found in the kill! Library. 
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author was a curchl in Shah Tahmesb's service and per* 
sonally particiDated in several of the campaigns begin- 
ning in 953/154^-7 . 

General : The value of AHSAN is its availability thanks to C.N. 

Seddon. It is a^major contemporary source for the per- 
iod of Shah Tahmasb; however it is not as detailed as 
AFZAL or KKULASKH particularly for the events in Khurasan* 
The exact relationship of these sources (and JANG as well) 
is yet to be worked out* 

h. 'AKBAR / {A Muphel history from Babur to 1602) 

Title : Akbarnameh 

Author : Abu*l-Fa%l ibn kubarak {'Allamf) 

Reference : Storey p. 541 

Edition: English translation by H.Beveridge,3 vols* (Calcutta 
1897-1921) 

Note: References in tbis dissertation are to ?ol # I of the English 
translation* 

5. /ANONYM/ 

An anonymous fragment in Hoyal Asian Society (#lbl;Case 2A) of 27 
folios from Changiz Khan to 'Abdullah Khan Ozbek, It is possibly 
one of the "rough drafts Tt of ABD referred to in Storey p. 374, It 
is a t> proximately the same (there are however some variations) as 
the corresponding portion of ABD and the derivstory Czbek histories 
devoted to the origins of the Ozbeks (from Changiz Khan) and the 
madh ("praise") of the Janlbegids to the birth of 'Abdullah Khan. 



b * y' BABUR / (Be bur's Memoir s:d. 15 30) 

Title: Baburnameh 

Author: Babur 

Keference: Islam Ansiklopedisi ("Babur" by M,Fuad KSprttltt) 

Edition : Facsimile by A. 8. Beveridge, JJW Gibb Memorial Series, 

vol.1 (Leyden-London 1905). For other editions and trans- 
lations see reference to Islam Ansiklopedisi f to which 
the translation into Istanbul Turkish by Ke^it rfahmeti 
Arat (V ekayi: Babur'un ilatirat l, 2 vols., Ankara 1943*6) 
should be added. 
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7* ^'SRIDUN / (Ottoman diplomat ic corresnondence) 
Title : Lecmu'e-i ^Unseat al-Salatin 
Author: Feridun Bey 
Refe r ence : Babinger p. 106 
Edition : 2 vol3. Istanbul 1274-5 



'GHAZI / (Khwerizmian Uzbek history to I603) 

Title: Sha,jareh-yi Turk 

Author: Abu'l-Ghazi Bahadur Khan : .; . ' 

Reference": Islam Ansiklonedisi ("Soul Gazi BahadXr Han" by A. 
Zeki velidi Togan) 

Mition: by Baron Desmaisons : ^istoire des fcogols et des Tatares 
(Text: St, Petersburg 1871; Translation: St .Petersburg 
1374) . * 

General: The basic source for the Lhwarizmian Uzbeks. See above 

pr>. III-V for "the use of GHAZI as a Historical Document" 



Q » ^GTSSJ!;/ (Ottoman anonymous histories to 1555) 
Title : Tevarih-i Al-i Osman 
Author: Anonymous 
Reference : Babinger p,40 
Edition : by F.Giese; in two parts (Breslau 1922, Leipzig 1925) 

10. /HABIB / (A Safavid General History to 1524) 

Title : Hablb al-Siyar 

Author : Ghiyas al-D£n Khwandamir 

Reference : Storey pp. 101, 1237-8 

Edition: 4 vols., (Tehran 1333) 

So ooe: A General History ending v/ith Shah Isma'il (to 93O/I524) 

Note: References in this dissertation are to the section on 
Shah Isma'il in vol.4 of the Tehran edition. 
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11. 'HAYDARl / (A Safevid General History to ca.1577) 
Title : Ter£kh-I gsydarl (or Mujma« al~Tavarikh 
Author j, Saydar T Ali Husaynl Hazi 
Reference : Storey pp # 124 f 1241 

Manuscript t Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris) #54.2 

The only - complete manuscript is in Berlin; the British 
Museum and Paris MBS are fragments ♦ 

Scope : A General History written in 1028/lol8-9. The section on 
the Safevids extends to Shah Isma'il II (934-5); the 
section on the tfzbeks only goes to 975 although the access- 
ion of VArab kuhaitmiad (the 3on of the khwarizmian Grand 
Khan, Sajin} in 1011/lo02 is noted (f.57a)* 

General: The section on the S°favids in the British Museum fcS is 
of no FTeeX consequence; the section on the Turks and 
Mongols (in the Paris KS) is however important—particu- 
larly for the Chaghatay (ff.57b-74) and Ogedeyids (ff* 
74-S9b). The brief section on the Ozbeks (ff.51b~57a) 
is probably taken fror* rrtJSAKE. 



12* / I'LCHI '/ (An Indian-Safe vid General History to 1503-4) 

Title: Tarxkh-i llchl-yi Niiam Shah 

Author : Khurshah ibn ftubad al-Husayni (of 'Iraq) 

Reference : Storey p. 113; C # Schefer, Ghrestomatie persane , tome ii 
(Paris 1885) pp«t>5~o8 

Kanusoript : British Museum OR#153 (for the section on the Safavids) 
"" ^^— arl £ Add#2 3,513 (for the section on the Turks, Mongols 
and Uzbeks) 

Scope : A General History to 971/1503-4, the final date of comple- 
tion (f.73a). The relevant sections are: fcaqaleh IV (ff. 
239a-24^b;2fc>3b-2o7b) concerning the Turks and Mongols, 
and fcaoaleh VI concerning the wara and Aq-cuyunlu and the 
Safavids. kaqaieh VI contains Guftar 3 dealing -vith^Shah 
Ismail and ohah Tahmasb (ff *32b-78b:TahmasbJ . (G uftar 4 
is the section on kazandaran edited by C,Schefer,op.cit, ) 

Sources ; A, Written: The author specifically cites his use made 
of TEZ (the Shah's Uiary)on f ,45a-b and this made fully 
evident by his narration, In addition HABI3 is cited 
of f .2o4a # A # third written source is a mas n avi which is 
nossibly &irza Qasirc's Shahnexneh . There are several ob- 
vious errors which sten from this masnavi and also 
certain fresh information which Is sometimes quite 
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references to the other sSSrces co^"L ° verified by 
the author who waV^S?,.?!? ? observations made by 

sonal attendance upon'th Shah^l 60a bf V^JV 6 *- 
oi>.cit.p.t)b states that the fiVif* S ? , C.bchefer, 
until 971/1503. 1 ™ iV™^ 2 ^? ined £t the Court 
ferenep <v£l However unable to locate th< a JL 

itsxeace. j.be passage in rup^t^n *» J-y^a&e tnis re- 

which states that t>bfh TphJHm *°ssibly f.45a-b 

the Deccan arr??ed iS Qyl^nf h l**Z? 7 % ° Qutb Sh ^ *» 
lonp as a gift to t£2 Cutb Sh^h .?? J a °°^ ot TEZ a- 
author's disposal- i e A^ iio11 *' £S ** at «» 
at the time and^ot'a?'^ Efi&^SSr? 6 De ° 0an 
thus SlV^S^^^I ,* ^°o T tL end are 
ihe sources for the ieSod S? ol^?? 1 obserwtion. 
for TEE not so dear' uiJ* + {' v 951 &re except 
made of factional ooliticfat 'iLT^t ° bse ^tions 
period, it would seem £at ?L ??. ^ duricg this 
close contact wit h p^inent eou^4 EUSt h£Ve been in 
pated in these ereatlT^Sltthlrt^U^ 0 ^ P a «ici- 
nor any of the othpr Safari*™, ^snavi, nor TEZ 
have been lLCHI°s sourr* Ji» sources consulted could 
It should b t ,S e t or tn ? se ^dependent notices, 
is glossed oVer.^ the period **tmen 946 and 951 

orar? ilot^irf\lT^lt a a ? c^f^f ent COnte ^ 
a keen foreign observer? L5e of- e ^ ^^ by 
however are erroneous «n* „+k 8 unicu ® references 

short sectiof rtL US dSe k3 0t S? r Ja?SP?al b e ; ep } fle «- '^ Q 
valuable, -a/ar««al-nahr is not as 

MW (A history of Harat: ca. U 94-l550) 

the Malik flbrtry fSiI^T %f 5* ***?* (so s Wed in 
precise title) ry Man<Ulat > " <>oes not sees to have a more 

Author: ^Mabmud ibn W Xhwandam£r (the son of the author of 
Reference: Storey pp. 304 ,1279 
Manuscrip t: British Museum 0R#2939 

anTaVa^UonTl mllV^tT *f whlc * iS incomnlete, 
US cited in stS?eV)t To ?he t?5? probsb1 ^ *he Ellis * 
added another, in it Jui^^AVXffi„'JSgS a J; 



General: 



LtJu JL • 

Sco]>e: A history of Khurasan (mostly Karat): 9OO-957/I494..1550 

Sources: While the period of Shah Isma'il is nrobably taken from 

HABIB, the neriod of Shah Tahmasb is a first hand account 
written by a contemporary eyewitness. Thus on f,154b 
■ the author^states, that he was living in Herat at'the time 
(941) of San Mirzajs revolt; apain on f.loia he describes 
the lymchin? of i^ur al-Dm (942) and oh f,172b the uzbek 
atrocities (943) as an eyewitness. There are also fre- 
quent references to "reliable verbal sources" (Sa^«t 
nardum-i sahla al-ooul f etc.) ^~* 

General: This Is the most important source used* however since 
AFZAL, KHULASEH, ROUZAT and AHSAW have 'freely borrowed 
from it, to the extent of verbatim copying at times it 
loses its value as a unioue source, its value is also 
somewhat marred by its indifference to events at Court 
at the Western front and even at kashhad. Without the* 
other sources serving as a control, JANG would lose mich 
• of its value. 



!*>• ^OPHAR / {A history of Humayun:d.l557) 
Title : Ta2kirat al-Vaqi'at 
Author : Mihtar Jouhar 
Reference : Storey p. 536 

Edition: English translation by Major C.Stewart (London 1832) 
Scope : A history of Humayun 



§ 
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!5- /KHUL ASKH/ {A Safavid history to 1590-1) ' 
Title : Khulaseh al-Tavarikh 

Author : Qa si Ahmad Ibrahim! ausaynl QumI ibn Mir Munshi Sharaf 
al-DIn 

Reference : Storey pp. 1074, 1279; W.Hinz, "Eine neuentdeckte Quelle 
zur Geschichte Irans im lo.Jehrhundert" ( Zeitschrif t 
der deutsohen morgenlandischen Gese llschaft .HQ/1-a 
1935, PP.315-32X™ ~~" 'J <* > 

vgnuscrlpt ; In addition to the Berlin IS cited by Hinz (op.cit.) 
there are two private copies in the possession of 
Drs. Nafisi and Bayard in Tehran and a third in the 
Malik Library of Tehran (#4907). The MS used hers 
was microfilmed from Dr.Boynnl's copy {dated 1050) 
which he very graciously nut at my di3nosal. 
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Sco£e: A chronologically arranged history (following the mixed 
Turkl-Hijri system; of the Safavids to 999/1590-1. Of 
the 504 folio-peges, ff.91a-373a deal with the reign of 
Snah Tahnasb (ff,91a-17oa cover the years 930-946). 



Sources 




Mir 
possibly the 

same person wno was active. et the beginning of the "Harat 
Revolution" and was killed Jthe battle against Bayram tfgh- 
lan in. 941 and who is described in JANG- "as a t>oet and a 
Hunshi (see above p.304). 

To this may td added : TUEFSH cited as Tazkireh -vi Sami ' 
(ff. 190a, 278a, 33&U; the works of ivirza -esim JanabadI 
(see, Storey p. 305) including a Vaoayi'-i Halat-1 sultan 
Lahiaud Khan (the Mughal governor of Bakar in Bind) (f^V 
273a-275b,359b); Tarikh-i Al-i 'Usmen by kuslih al-Din 
Lari who is cited on f.354b as having been engaged in 
writing his history when the author met him in Baghdad 
in 9o^/1556-7 (see Babinger,on.cit. ,c. 94 ). 
Personal Sources : The author's father was vazir of 
Khuresan (in Iv'ashhad) from 902-909 and was then re-ar»point- 
ed in 975 {tf.Z3b.To, 239a, 243b, 25ba,2oSa,2o9a,341a). (see 
above p. XLVI for conflict with AFZAL, ) Storey also 
notes that the author himself went to kashhad in 904 and 
studied there for eight years. These connections with 
kashhad undoubtedly account for the many unioue details 
in this source relating to local events in Kashhad and to 
the administrative personnel there. Both the author and 
his father served as munshis at the royal Court (ff .273b, 
29oa,335a). This probably accounts for the important and 
unique sura t 3 included in the text; 

General : The great importance of KHULASEH as an independent source 
(particularly for the events at kashhad and "for the gurats 
begins at about 900/1553. For the 930-940 period it pre- 
sents little data not found in JANG, AFZAL or AHSAN to 
which it is closely linked (to the extent of occasional 
verbatim Identification; . It is however one of the basic 
detailed sources for the period of this dissertation. 



16 • /1»U3B / (A Safavid General History to 1542) 
Title : Lubb al-Tavar£kh 

Author : Yahya ibn 'Abd al-Latlf al-gusayni al-Qazvini 
.Reference : Storey pp.111, 1239 
Edition: Tehran (Khavar) I314 
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Scope ; A short General History (204 pn.) # written in Q4S/I542 {p. 

2o3 ) and dedicated to Bahrain kirza (Shah Tahmasb's brother) 
(p. 200). The section on the Safavids (i>p. 235-264) has 20 
pages _ on Shah Isma*!! (np. 240-260) and "the last five pages 
on Shah Tahinesb, There is also a brief section on the 
Uzbeks of kavara'allnahr (pp. 232-4). 

General ; The section of Shah Isma'Ii is important and along with 
HABIB was used by the later Safavid chroniclers. The 
brief section on Shah Tahmasb is devoted to a ma da (praise) 
and has little factual information. The brief section 
on the Uzbeks is however vorth noting, for a contemnorary 
and dated succession of the grand khans is presented as 
well as an allusion to the Uzbek political system (t>.233), 



17. /LUTFI/ (An Ottoiaen history to 1553) 

Edition ; Lutfi Pasa Tarihi (Istanbul 1341) 
Reference ; Babinger p. 80 

i? » ^a.lma' al-Khavagg/ (a Safavid t azkireh to ca.1600) 
Author ; Sadiq Kitabdar (Afshar) 

Edition; (including Persian translation) by »Abd al-Rusul 
Khayyampur (Tabriz 1327) 

Reference ; See above p. 389 n.l 

Scope: A ta zkireh of poets (written in Turk!) of the early period 
of Shah 'Abbas (MS dated 1016). 

10 » ^IFTAH/ (A Safavid General History to ca.1610) 

Title : Mifteh al-Q.ulub 
Author ; Ahmad ion Shams al-Dln al-Asil 
Reference ; Storey p. 155 
manuscript ; (unicum) Cambridge, Christ's College #Dd.4,6. 

Scoge; This is Jild III (with 504 folios) of what amiears to 

b< ■ - 

fi 




garden of salvation and sanctity" ) while the reference to 
the Ozbeks (f ,540a) is to tagpftdj-yi Ozbekan va zulra-i 
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^ uhegaad rihlbani { r, the oppression of the tjzbeks and the 
tyranny of fcubaraned Shihani" ) . This Jild III includes 
inany of the contemporary petty dynasties as well as the 
Care and Aq-quyunliu The section of the Uzbeks (ff*537b- 
5u4) extends to i>iadr Muhammad Khan (accession: 1017/1008), 
For Jild II see Storey loc.cit. 

General : The section on the Uzbeks is brief (except for the more 
detailed notice of 'Abdullah Khan) and very little new 
information is added for the period of 'Ubayd Khan. The 
nissing Jild I (presumably dealing with the Safavids) 
is possibly one of the "unknown sources" of AFZAL similar- 
ly entitled "Iviiftah al-Qulub" (see above n.XLVI). 



20 * y ^N5CCI?/3A3I/ (An Ottoman General History to lo72) 

Edition : KUaeccimba^I Tarihi (Sahaif-Ul-Ahbar) in 3 "vols, 

(Istanbul 1285) 

Reference : Babxnger p*234 



21 * ^IflJTAKHA B/ (A history of India from 997 to 1595) 

Title: Muntakhab al-Tavarikh 



Author : f Abd al-Qadir Bada'uni 



Reference : Storey p*435 



Edition :_ English translation in 3 vols* by W # H*Lowe (Calcutta 
1BS4-1925) 

Note: References in dissertation are to vol.2 of the translation 



22 * ^QIH / (An tfzbek history to 1704-5) 

Title : Tazkireh-yi kuqlm Khani 

Author : Muhammad ¥usuf al-Munshl ibn Khwajeh Baca Balkhi 

Reference : Storey pp. 380,1301 

kenusorint ; Royal Asian Society (#160, Case 2B) 
Other M3S in Rome and Tashkent 
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Scope : A history of the Uzbeks of Mavara f al-nahr to lllo/17o4-5. 
Of the I05 folio ; pages | only five (18a-22b) deal with the 
period from Shihani Khan to the death of 'Ubayd Khan* This 
brief section is almost identical with ANONYM and ABD. 

General : KUQIM is^essentially a history^of the second Czbek dynasty 
of Mavara f al-nahr (the Astrakhanids) {ff.33b to end). 
There is accordingly very little of concern to the period 
of this dissertation. 



23. ,/NtgANCI/ (An Ottoman history to ljbl) 

Bdition : Tarih~i iii$encl (Kehmet Papa) (Istanbul 1279) 
Reference: Babinger p*103 

24- ^HJSAKH / (a §efavid General History to 15£>5-6) 

Title: Nusakh~i Jahan-ara 

Author : ChzL A&rad ibn Mubammad al-Ghaffari al-Qazvlni 

Reference: Storey pr> # 110,1240 

Manuscrip t: British Museum GR#141 

To the 12 Mss listed in Storey (many incomplete) 
add Malik Library #3389 

Scone : A General History to 973/15t>5~6 (date given on f .203b) 
dedicated to Shah Tahmesb and particularly valuable for 
its references to miner dynasties* The relevant sections 
here are in nusakh II (ff.l53t>- 15.9b} on the Juohids and 
including the lists of the ^rand khans on kavara'al-nahr 
and Khwarizia, and Nusakh III £ff ,200a-211b on Shah Isma'il 
and ff.211b-237b on Shah Tefcmasb). The account is how- 
ever very brief and consists of the major events arranged 
chronologically on the mixed Turki-Hijrl system. There 
are a nunber of marginal additions which include fresh 
data not found elsewhere; however for the most part this 
is of very trifling detail. 

■_ 

General : NUSAKH, despite the fact that it is a fully contemporary U 
source, is too sketchy to be of any great value; none- 
theless, like the other minor sources it is useful as a 

control* The listing or the Cfzbek grand khans, particu- 
larly of Khwarizm, * is however of great importance, for 
desDite its terseness it is most welcome in vie?/ of the 
absence of other sources. It is probably the source for 
the references to the Ozbeks in the later General Histor- 
ies. (See Appendix I p. IV for the "Nusakh-source*.* ) 
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2 5. /PKQKyi / (An Ottoman history from I52O-I639) 

Edition : Tarih-i Pecevl -> ^-,-t*, ,-r 

xii i regevi , 2 vols. (Is cental 1297) 

Reference? B a binger p. 192 
Mte: References in this dissertation are. to vol.1. 

2*- iHEMF . (An uzbek General History to l 7 2 5 -6) 
Title: Tarfkh-i Pipchaq Khanl 
iiHthor: Oipchaq Khan (Xhwajaa Bek Balkhl) 
Reference: Storey pp. 130,1243 

^Hscri^t: Bibliotheque Nationals (Paris) #348 
Scoje: An uzbek General History to n?ft/T7oc * 

pages, ff.57Sb- ?9 5bdeaf y wi?hthf / ASM^, ° f , til ? 53 ° folio 
{with only ff.590a SQvt Ji- V A ^'l-^hayrid Uzbeks 
Khan to »Ubay| 9 Sa : n?! tne- entire period from ^uchim 

General: Like the other Ozbek histories Mw » ^ 4 * 

value for the purposes of°Sj 8 dlslert^nf "^ 

27. Mmm ^ (E Dig raphic material from the Caspian provinces) 
Title: Kazandaran and Astarabad 
Author : H.L.Rabino 
attlou: ^.w.ciob , Mal , New serlea> T01 . VU (londoa 192g) 

encountered by the author SrolteT inscriptions 

2ft. ilAi^/ (An Uzbek history and tazkireh to I646-7) 

Title: Tarfkhnameh-yi Haqim ^ 

Author: Akhund Mulli Sharaf al-Dln A <lam ibn Nur al-Din 
deference: Storey pp. 376,1301 

^^^^ && igiJ^flT (#102 case 2A , 

Otner 1.3b ln ^dinborough, Paris, Tashkent 
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Scoce: A tazkireh of political f igures,«ulam| and poets of i^avara'- 
al-nahr (and to a lesser extent of India end Iran) with 
frecuent use of chronograms up to IO50/ID40-7. (RAQBi was 
however written in 1113/1701-2.) Of the 227 folio pages, 
ff.SOa-95a concern Shi bam Khan, 95a-113b cover the period 
from 916-930, ff.lL4a-12ob cover the period from 93o-94b. 

General: Although RAQIM is not contemporary and its references to 
individuals and to events are brief, it is nonetheless 
the most useful of the Ozbek sources for the period of 
this dissertation. 



29. /RASHIDI7 (A Chephetay history to 1546) 
Title ; Tarlkh-i riashidl 
Author: Mlrza Muhammad «aydar Dughlat 

Reference : Storey ^>p. 274,1273 

Introduction t*o the English translation 

Edition : English "Version": The Terikh-i Rashldl by N.Elias and 
E.Denison Koss (London 1895 J. 

According to kieki Velidi Togan, Tarihde Usui p.240,this 
English edition is "an abbreviated tren3lation of certain 
parts of the book". 

Ge neral : The history of the Cheghatay written, by an important 

figure In the events of his time (up to 1546), Although 
the neriod of Shi ban! Khan is well covered there is very 
little concerning the Czbeks of 93O-940. 



30. /a0UZW (A Safavid history to ca.1632) 
Title : Rousat al-Safaviyeh 
Author : Mlrza Bek ibn iiasan &asani Junabadi 
Reference : Storey p. 313 

la nu script : To Storey* s British Museum MS (OR$3338) and the Lala 
Ismail US (^34o» now in Suleymaniyeh Library in Is- 
tanbul) should be added another MS in the Malik Library 
(¥3923) and a fourth in -the Majlis Library of Tehran. 
The British Museum jmS is the one referred to here, 
although the missing end section has been copied out 
from the Istanbul MS. 
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Sco^ ROUZAT is a stalled history of the Sefavids to the 

yeer 1035/lo25-6 in the reign of Sheh 'Abbas with two 

^t?^ 1 ? 63 l J-2- 35a t0 ^ d »^02) which cSnUnlet^e nar- 
ration beyond tne accession of dhah Safi to the year 

1041-<« Of the 402 foUo rsa^p^ f*f* 10U 00c, *T 

year as 1028. The final zikr ("rubrlo-M relat^ ZT^Z* 
out is given in complete form in the Istanbul lis. 
Sources: The author lists his sources at 



th 




ble 



for ttf?"l! 1 , ^Soa. / *- 99or5r ' , "«<»« 1 observation 
This is however a rather modest account of the actual 

n arr»«on S o?'trfef V* ?°V h ? 930 " 957 »^i°d the * 
rtll r»S? of the events m Herat are clearlv derived 
from JAfcG there is nonetheless a g reat deal of "uncle 

«rcou?t i »L° I T' ati0a ^ Ertioulerl J' *» regarl to the event's 
Is a^al^erT eS W^coiclete £&!^ 

asert'oed^P^- ^ is SL^o? &°£ od 
aoc.ibed to «Loaaii; e^g. the important events at Fprat 

?n d ^"JS rtaa S istan in 972 -3 («.217b- 2 IIaf arf f lUn 
in considerable more detail than in the corr^W^S 
passages, in MJ3AXH (ff .235b-237bK corre s?onding 

^^ S?^ 1 ^* 810 /* 1 inde ^ndent source for the Wriod 

more ?anous ?l,i nd TtZ* !* c ?«™lte<l along wit/JS 
muxe xanous iAAA* It xs almost as imr>ort**nt -r>v~ *^ 

period of dhah Tahmasb, for while no? o? SSeJStS Son 
temporary nature, there are some unioue details But 

■ ?£"£%?* l^r m ^V^-Plations (somet'kef L 
lxi^ roiT! 01 a brief comentarr) whi^b r^« erM.** -h~ *w 

standard narration in the invests Sf TlelHf or°liSk 
age with other events. This is particularly trSe for 
the use made of JANG, which is, as has been seen extreme 
ly local in its orientation oA Haret Not ai i Ai» 

^ ^e^\TSSSorS?tl £S- the 

ss^lss: gs.-as - ss ±s£s sra If- 

tnat details left hazy in other versions by reason of 

JSSleSwSe^P^f J 076 *' ?^ br ° Ught int0 cl ° er f ~Sar A 
nlMo?Si L. r ?? ction u? U - d De that H0UZAT is the most 
con?ultfd ffiaghl335Sh-3tyle sources that were J 
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31. /SHAitAF / {a history of the Kurds to 159b J 
Title ; Sharafnameh 
Author ; Sharaf Khan Bitlisi 
Reference : Storey p. 367 

Edltlon : ?***: Isy VWelyaminov-Zernov, 2 vols. (So. Petersburg 
1860-2); Translation; by F.B. Charmoy, Fastes de la 
n ation kourde . 2 vols. (St. Peters burg IS.0S-75) "~ 

Note; References in this dissertation are to the translation 

Sco^e; Essentially a history of the Kurds to 1005 /1590 but also 
including a history of the contemporary events in Iran 
For our purposes SHARAF is a minor source, although it* 
is occasionally useful as a check on the major "sources. 

32. 'SHIBAZI/ (A Mughal General History to ca.lol2-3) 
Title; Ahsan al-Tavarikh (or Muntakhab al-Tavarikh) 
Author: Hasan Bek ibn kuhammad Bek Khaki Shirazi 
Heference : Storey pp. 123,1241 
Manuscript : • British museum OR//I049 

Scope: A General History of 030 folio pages written by a Shirazi 
in Akbar's service in India, extending to 1021 for India 
09s for Iran, 1014 for Kava&'al-nahr°and 994 f o? kSI rilm. 

General: The section on the Safavids (ff .-599b-o30) is br^ef ard 
. resembles wUSAKH. It has some value since the dating 
is by iiijrl years (rather than by the mixed Turki-Fiirl 
system) and there are occasional specific dates given 
for events which are not found in the other sources. 

33. '3IL3ILAT~ 7 (An Ozbek history to 1711-2) 

Title: Silsilat al-Saletin (and/or Tavarikh-i Badl'eh) 

Author ; Haji Mir Wuhammad Sallm 

Reference : Storey p. 380 

Manuscript : Bodleian (Ousley 269): unicum' 
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110a-155a) rr iii.^,? he s90tlon °n the Abu'l-Wievrldlfc - 
aln (i.Uofil 1 ^ 21 * °° Ter «e period after ShfiS?"" 

t 

""-^ c L i^ s S^ con - lted <«***, 

. Astrakhinid dynasty J h ! S ? lalIy B hist °ry of the' 
• 'Uba* *han arTt^'brle? S^^JSr^xS^ ° f 

-^S3IgI7 (An Ottoman history to lt>43-4) 

MUl0q: Solfi kzade Tarihl (Istanbul 1297) ' 
Reference: Babinger p.203 

' ^^M7 (An Uzbek history and ta|kireh t0 lb9? ., ; 

litle; Tar£kh-i Subhan c,ul£ Khan 
AHthor: Kir *,uha^ad A*£n ibn ^ zk ^ ^j 
ilef erenea ■ storey p. 378 

S^uscrilrt: Bibllothe,ue Nationals (Peris) & 72 
Other les la Kabul ana Bukh&i ** 72 

^ rVoT»t°o JfS5?i^.r r^Ffi 0 ? f"era.al- nah r 

is near identical (in some wsJ!™ °S the / a nibegids 

ANONYM and ABD, Phages — verbatim) with 

-^Ei2^S7 U history of sulayman:l 5 20.1566; - I 

Mition: SUley m anna M e (by Kara geleblzade) (Bulak 12 4 8) • I 

iii£2£ence: Babinger p,205 I 
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37. Z^M 7 (A Safavid history to Shin *Abbas:d.lt>29) 
Title: Tarikh-i «Alam-Ara-yi <Abbasi 
.Author: Iskandar Bek Munshi (Turkman) 
Reference: Storey pp. 310,1280 
Edition: Tehran 1313-4/1396-7 . 

§ ^ : Iactuanv 6 ?Q, MSt0 f? ° f dh4h ' Abb * S '' 0f the 768 pages 
K^^n^L 7 ?! P^ bere * 3 ^. PfSination error of 27 pp. 




££M£§i: if brief a'f'i?^ 6 ™^ J° ? h * h Tahmlsb is comparative- 
iy Drier and little new data is to be found (in general 

thefess It'f^v'if Hf H ^ N *? the bGSic source hefl) -none, 
tneless it is valuable for its method of presentation 

Jvw« — e 7 ent * by au *J°°* (ejj. relations with She 
tfzbeks icugnals, Ottomans, eto.Trather than by chrono- 
lo^ry. Interrelationships of events are thus seen more 

^ertaUon «? J? 83 "** in the 3tre1 ^ chronological 
presentation of tne other sources. In addition, the 
ap-endea teZkireh is extremely useful for identifying 
the personnel active in the Shah Tahmasb period. 

3#« /'lABAQAT / (A history of India to 1592-3) 
Title : Tabaqat-i Akbari 
Author: Khwajeh iNizaia al-Dln Ahmad 
Reference : Storey p,&33 

Miiion: English translation by B.De, 3 vols. (Calcutta 1913-39) 
^^ ltltlt° eS ^ thisdissertat i^ are to vol.2 of the trans. 

39. &EJL 7 (Sheh Tehmasb's Diary to 1561-2} 

Title: Tazkireh-yi Shah Tahmasb 
Author : Shah Tahmasb ' 

Reference : Storey -on. 305,1279 

Edition: Berlin (Kaviani) I343/I923 

For other editions see Storey loc.slt. 
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Scop^e; The Diary of the Shah extending from his accession to 

the execution of the Ottoman Prince Bayazid in 909/1501-2 

General; While brief (79 pp), TEZ is one of the major independent 
sources for following the internal Safavid history of the 
Beriod.^ It is also 'particularly valuable for the rela- 
tions with the Ottomans — very much less so, however, for 
the Uzbeks. It must be noted that without the standard 
Sefavid chronicles to serve as e control, TEZ loses a 
great deal of its significance, for there are obvious 
exaggerations and many lacunae. 



h °' ^Travels and Adv entures of the Turkish Admiral Sidl All H els 
(Title of the English translation) ' ' 

Title ; Mir 'at Ul-memalik 

Author ; Sayyid£ f 'All Pa* Is 

Edition: English translation by A.Vambery (London 1#99) 

Reference : bee above p. 156 

ocoDe: The travels of the Ottoman admiral from India to Istanbul 
(via Central Asia and Iran) in 1553-1550. 

U. /TUHFKH / (A Sefavid tazklreh to 1550) 
Title: Tuhf eh-yi Semi 

Author: Sam Mlrza (the brother of Shah Tahmasb) 
Reference : Storey pn. 79#,1335 
Edition: Tehran 1314 (Shams!) 

Scope: A tagkireh {191 pp.) of the contemporary poets written in 
957/1550 with brief comments of the poets' s biographies, 
their style and a few sample verses. 

General: The biographical notices are much too brief to be of any 
great importance for the uoltlcal orientation of this 
dissertation. The value of TUHFSH is essentially socio- 
logical as well as literary, and a detailed study would 
reveal a great deal of interest in social origins, the 
relationship of "Turk" and "Tajik", as well as the intel- 
lectual milieu of the Shah Tahmasb period. 



u^-^... :::--,. ^^^^r^-^^ ■■i^a^'^g^^, 
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iii Secondary Sources 

iablnper,Jj\, Die Geachlchtsschrelber der Osmanen und ihre Werka 
I Leipzig 1927) ■ - ■ ■ ure nerKe 

3firthold f 7.V., Histo ire des turcs d'Asla oentrale (Paris 1945) 
*gfgg§H^' translation bT^uhrawarl^ 
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;Ni)IX III : Table of Turkl-Kijrl-klledi Correspondences 

and aafavid-Ozbek Qishlags 



JTUriKI In' OU 'rifiz a7h! A.J.T Jtubar- A.H. 



ca. March 
-LL. 



Iplohl 5 JumI 930" 1524 



Takhaquy lb ." 931 1525 



It 



27 



932 1520 



jlunguz 9 Jumll 933 1527 



sichran.19 " 

Od 29 " 



xush«an 22 M 937 15 31 

jLixy 3 sha'b 93 8 1532 



v'llan 14 « 



935 1529 



ram 1 



29uot 931 



18 w 932 



8 » 933 



27t>ept 934 



934 1528 I 15 tt 935 



5 " 93t> 



iaf avid tizbek # 

^ishlaq nishlaq 



Tabriz 



vcazv 



In 



riars 11 Kaj 93b 1530 f25Aug 937 



1 
• l 



[15 " 938 
3 " 939 
23July 940 



Xunt 



25 •» 



939 1533 I 



940 1534 113 " 941 



ft 



uy 7 Ham . 
Pichi 18 " 

: *fc&equy 28" 

* 9 fchav 944 1538 

jPunguz 21 » 945 1539 

&L qho.an 2_ '6,<%. 94» li>40 



941 1535 1.2 » 942 

942 1536 !20June 943 

943 1537* JLO « 944 
30May 945 
19 « 946 | 



turn 
w v azyin 
Isfahan 
Tabriz 



Harat 



Van (siege) 



Tabriz 



Tabriz 



Harat { siege) 

Bukhara 

liashhad( siege ) 

Harat (siege) 

Bukhara 

Harat 

uukhara 

Bukhara or 
kashhad 

Harat (siege J 

Bukhara 



Bukhara 



kashhad( siege } 



karri area; Harat and 

Bukhara 



Bukhara 



Crganch^and 
Bukhara 



Bukhara 
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